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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
notwithstanding  there  are  many  individuals  in 
these  countries  perfectly  competent  to  the  task, 
there  has  not  as  yet  appeared  a  translation  of  the 
works  of  Laplace. 

That  an  accurate  translation  of  the  works  of 
this  great  man  would  render  them  more  easily 
apprehended,  and  would  also  contribute  to  their 
being  more  extensively  known,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  person  who  considers,  that  they 
are  read  with  avidity  by  many  persons  who  are 
frequently  embarrassed  as  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing, in  consequence  of  their  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  French  language.  The  present 
Translation  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
viating these  difficulties,  and  of  rendering  the 
work  accessible  to  every  scientific  student.     It  is 


hoped  tliat  tlie  Notes  which  are  suhjoined  at  the 
end  of  each  volume  will  tend  to  elucidate  many 
of  the  important  results  whicli  are  merely  an- 
nounced in  the  text.  The  Translator  is  aware, 
that  to  those  readers  who  are  conversant  with 
the  Celestial  Mechanics,  many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
might  be  dispensed  with ;  hut  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  his  object  has  been  to  render  these 
objects  accessible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  he 
.trusts  he  will  not  be  deemed  unnecessarily  diffuse, 
if  he  has  insisted  longer  on  some  points  than  the 
experienced  reader  would  think  necessary. 

The  decimal  division  of  the  circle,  and  of  the 
day,  (of  which  the  origin  is  fixed  at  midnight,)  is 
adopted  in  the  text.  The  lineal  measures  are 
referi'ed  to  the  metre,  and  all  temperatures  are 
estimated  on  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the 
height  of  the  barometer  being  supposed  equal 
to  76  centimetres,  when  this  thermometer  points 
to  zero  at  the  parallel  0^45". 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  any  number 
of  decimal  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  may  be 
obtained  in  sexagesimal  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  by  simple  multiplication  : 
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Decimal*         Sexagesimal.  Seiages.         Decimal. 


{ 


P  =  54'        =  324'' 

V  =  32"  A 

V  =  0",324 


10  =   10   11/    11//     llw    &c. 

1'  z=  1',  85"  18'".51,&c. 

1//  --  3//    Qw.  64. 


As  it  is  frequently  required  to  know  the 
values  of  the  corresponding  quantities,  according 
to  the  English  standard  of  weights,  measures,  &c., 
the  following  table  is  subjoined,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  extremely  easy  to  estimate  the  French 
measures  in  terms  of  the  English,  or  vice  versa. 


1  foot  r=  12  inches,  *J  =  12.785  inches. 

•  or^.i,     r  u  1=3  feet,  or  one  yard,  which 

. .  3  feet  +  1 A  of  an  inch,         V     .^  ^^^  '^^^^.^^  f^^^^^.  ^^^^^_ 

J      ard. 
The  metre  z=  10,000,000  of  the  1 

distance  of  the  pole  from  the  >  =  39.383  inches. 

equator,  ) 

The  litre,  which  is  the  unit  of) 

capacity,  (=  the  cube  of  the  >■  z=  61.083  inches. 

tenth  part  of  the  metre,)  ) 

The  gramme,  which  is  the  unit"S 

of  weight,  (z=  the  weight  of/ 

a  cube  of  distilled  water,  of  >=  22.966  grains. 

which  one  side  is  the  lOOth  k 

part  of  the  metre,  J 

The  are.  which  is  the  superficiall  _  ,  j.  ggs  square  yards, 
measure,  3  ^         j 

The  following  numerical  values  being  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  will  likewise  be  useful  to  the 
practical  student :  /  denoting  the  logarithm  of  a 
quantity  in  the  Hyperbolic  or  Naperian  system, 
of  which  the  modulus  =  1,  and  L  denoting  the 
logarithm  of  a  quantity  in  the  common  system,  of 
which  the   base  =   10,  we  have  e,  the  base  of 
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the  Hyperbolic  system  =  2,  7128  18284  59045 
23536,  &C.9  the  modulus  in  the  common  system 
=  i6  zz  0,  43429,  44819  0S251  827651   11289- 

The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  periphery 
of  a  circle,  or  ir  the  semiperiphery  of  a  circle,  of 
which  the  rad.  is  unity  = 

3,  14159  26535  89793  23846  26433  83279 
L.  «•  =  0,  49714  98726  94133  85635  127 
/.  «•  =z  1  14472  98858  49400  17414  342 

In  our  division  of  the  day,  one  second  of  time 
is  the  86400th  part  of  the  mean  day.  In  the  pre- 
sent French  division,  one  second  is  the  100,000th 
part  of  the  mean  day,  /.  denoting  by  g  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  by  x  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
which  vibrates  seconds.  In  the  latitude  of  Paris 
we  have 


g.  =  9",  808795248  ^  i  .i  |  r=  7%  32214  *)  g  "S  «s 
L.  g.       0,  9916156690  f  "  I  [S  J  =  2   8646381  f  "^  2  §  oJ 


A.  zz  0^  9938387446  (  ^  «  1  1  =  0«,  741887  fl  ^  •- -^ 
L.A.  =  1,  9973 159236 J  ^-3.2  (z=  1,  8703378)^  Sl 


THE 


SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  musce 
Quarum  sacra  Jero,  ingenfi  perculsus   amore^ 
Accipianty    calique  vias   et  sidera  monstrenU 

ViRO.  lib.  11,  Geor. 

Of  all  the  natural  sciences,  astronomy  is  that 
which  presents  the  longest  series  of  discoveries. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  heavens  is  indeed  far 
removed  from  that  enlarged  view,  hy  which  we 
comprehend  at  the  present  day;  the  past  and  fu- 
ture states  of  the  system  of  the  world.  To  arrive 
at  this,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  heavenly 
bodies  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  to  recog- 
nize  in  their  appearances  the  real  motion  of  the 
earth,  to  develope  the  laws  of  the  planetary  moti- 
ons, to  derive  from  these  laws  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal gravitation, and  finally  from  this  principle  to 
descend  to  the  complete  explanation  of  all  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena  in  their  minutest  details.   This 

B 


is  what  the  human  understanding  has  atchieved  in 
astronomy.  The  exposition  of  these  discoveries,  and 
of  the  most  simple  manner,  in  which  they  may 
arise  one  from  the  other,  will  have  the  twofold  ad- 
vantage of  furnishing  a  great  assemblage  of  im- 
portant truths,  and  of  pointing  out  the  true 
method  which  should  be  followed  in  investigating 
the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  the  object  which  I 
propose  in  the  following  work. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


OF   THE    APPAUENT     MOTIONS    OF    THE    HEAVENLY    MODlKH. 


CHAP,  I. 


Of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 

IF  during  a  fine  night,  and  in  a  place  where  the 
view  of  the  horizon  is  uninterrupted,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  be  attentively  observed,  it 
will  be  perceived  to  change  at  every  instant.  The 
stars  are  either  rising  above  or  descending  to- 
wards the  horizon ;  some  appear  towards  the 
east,  others  disappear  towards  the  west ;  several, 
as  the  pole  star,  and  the  stars  of  the  great  Bear, 
never  reach  the  horizon  in  our  climates.  In  these 
various  motions,  the  relative  position  of  all  the 
stars  remains  the  same :  they  describe  circles 
which  diminish  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  to 
a  point  which  seems  to  be  immoveable.  Thus  the 
heavens  appear  to  revolve  about  two  fixed  points, 
termed  from  this  circumstance,  j!)oles  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  this  motion  they  are  supposed  to  carry  with 
them,  the  entire  system  of  the  stars.  The  pole 
which  is  elevated  above  the  horizon  is  the  north 
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pole.  The  opposite  pole,  which  we  imagine  to  be 
depressed  beneath  the  horizon,  is  the  south  pole. 

Already  several  jnteresting  queations  present 
thenaselves  to  be  resolved.  What  becomes  dur- 
ing the  day  'of  the  stars  «'hich  have  been  seen 
in  the  night?  From  whence  do  those  come  which 
begin  to  appear  ?  and  where  are  those  gone  which 
have  disappeared  ?  An  attentive  examination  of 
the  phenomena  furnishes  very  simple  answers  to 
these  questions.  In  the  morning  the  light  of  the 
stars  grows  fainter,  according  as  the  dawn  ad- 
vances ;  in  the  evening  they  become  more  bril- 
liant, as  the  twilight  diminishes  ;  it  is  not  there- 
fore because  they  cease  to  shine,  but  because  they 
are  effaced  by  the  more  vivid  light  of  the  twilight 
and  of  the  sun,  that  we  cease  to  perceive  them. 

The  fortunate  discovery  of  the  telescope  has 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  verifying  this  ex- 
planation, for  the  stars  seen  through  this  instru- 
ment are  visible,  even  when  the  sun  is  at  its 
greatest  elevation  above  the  horizon.  Those 
stars,  which  from  their  proximity  to  the  pole,  ne- 
ver reach  the  horizon,  are  perpetually  visible. 
"With  respect  to  the  stars  whicli  rise  in  the  east 
and  set  in  the  west,  it  is  natui'al  to  suppose  that 
they  complete  under  the  horizon  the  circle,  part 
of  which  appeared  to  be  described  above  it.  This 
truth  become  more  obvious  as  we  advance  to- 
wards the  north,  more  and  more  of  the  stars  si- 
tuated in  this  part  of  the  world  are  exti'icated 
from  beneath  the  horizon,  till  at  length  these 
stars  cease  to  disappear  at  all,  while  the  stars 
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the  ecliptic,  are  termed  the  equirwxes,  on  account 
of  this  equality.  In  proportion  as  the  sun,  after 
leaving  the  equinox  of  spring,  advances  in  liis  or- 
bit, his  meridian  altitudes  above  our  horizon  in- 
crease, the  visible  arc  of  the  parallels,  which  it 
describes  every  day,  continually  increases,  and 
this  augments  the  length  of  the  days,  till  the  sun 
has  attained  his  greatest  altitude.  At  this  epoch, 
the  days  are  the  longest  in  the  year,  and  because 
the  variations  of  the  meridian  height  of  the  sun, 
are  insensible,  near  the  maximum,  the  sun  Tcon- 
sidering  only  the  altitude  on  which  the  duration 
of  the  day  depends)  appears  stationary,  for  which 
reason,  (c)  this  point  of  the  maximum  height  has 
been  termed  the  summer  solstice.  The  parallel 
described  by  the  sun  on  that  day,  is  called  the 
summer  tropic.  This  star  then  descends  towards 
the  equator,  which  it  traverses  again,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  fi'om  thence  it  arrives  at  its 
tninimum  of  altitude,  or  at  the  winter  solstice. 
The  parallel  then  described  by  the  sun  is  the 
winter  tropic,  and  the  corresponding  day  is  the 
shortest  of  the  year ;  having  attained  this  term, 
the  sun  again  ascends  and  returns  to  the  vernal 
equinos,  to  recommence  the  same  route. 

Such  is  the  constant  regular  progress  of  the 
Sim  and  of  the  seasons.  Spring,  is  the  interval 
comprised  between  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the 
summer  solstice  ;  summer  is  the  interval  from  this 
solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and  the  inter- 
val from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  sols- 
tice, constitutes  tlie  autumn  j    finally,  winter  is 
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■which  passes  through  tlie  zenith  and  the  poles ;  it 
divides  into  two  equal  parts  the  arcs  described  by 
the  stars  above  the  horizon,  so  that  when  they 
are  on  this  circle,  they  are  at  their  greatest  or 
least  altitude.  Finally,  the  horizon  m  the  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  vertical,  or  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water  at  the  place  of  the 
observer. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  being  an  arithmetic 
mean  between  the  greatest  and  least  aliitudea  of 
the  stars  which  never  set,  an  easy  method  is  sug- 
gested of  determining  the  height  of  the  pole.  As 
we  advance  directly  towards  the  pole,  it  is  ob- 
served to  be  elevated  very  nearly  in  proportion  (b) 
to  the  space  passed  over  ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  convex,  its  figure  dif- 
fering little  from  that  of  a  sphere.  The  curva- 
ture of  the  terrestrial  globe  is  very  sensible  on 
the  surface  of  the  seas  ;  the  sailor  in  his  approach 
towards  the  shore  perceives  first  the  most  ele- 
vated points,  and  afterwards  the  lower  parts, 
which  wore  concealed  from  his  view  by  the  con- 
vexity of  the  earth.  It  is  also  in  consequence  of 
this  curvature,  that  the  sun  at  its  rising  gilds  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  before  he  illuminates 
the  planes. 


Of  (he  Sim,  atid  of  Ifs  motions. 


All  the  heavenly  bodies  participate  in  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  but  several 
have  proper  motions  of  their  own,  which  it  is  in- 
tereeting  to  follow,  because  it  is  by  means  of 
these  alone,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  true  system  of  the  world.  As 
in  measuring  the  distance  of  an  object,  we  ob- 
serve it  from  two  different  positions,  so  in  order 
to  discover  the  mechanism  of  nature,  we  must 
consider  her  under  diifereiit  points  of  view,  and 
observe  the  development  of  her  laws,  in  the, 
changes  of  appearance  which  she  presents  to  us. 
Upon  the  earth,  we  vary  the  phenomena  by  expe- 
riments, in  the  heavens  we  carefully  determine 
all  those  which  the  celestial  motions  present  to 
us.  By  thus  interrogating  nature,  and  subjecting 
her  answers  to  analysis,  we  can  hy  a  train  of  in- 
ductions judiciously  managed,  arrive  at  the  gene- 
ral phenomena,  from  whence  these  particular 
facts  arise.  It  is  to  discover  these  grand  pheno- 
mena, and  to  reduce  them  to  the  least  possible 
number,  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  ;  for 
the  first  causes  and  intimate  nature  of  bein^^  will 
be  for  ever  unknown.  .  -   ;. 
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O  OF  THE  SUN,    AND  OF  ITS  M0TI0N8. 

The  sun  has  a  proper  motion,  of  which  the  di- 
rection is  contrary  to  the  diurnal  motion.  This 
motion  is  recognised  hy  tlie  appearances  which 
the  heavens  present  during  the  nights,  which  ap- 
pearances change  and  arc  renewed  with  the  sea- 
sons. The  stars  situated  in  the  path  of  the  sun, 
and  which  set  a  little  after  him,  are  very  soon  lost 
in  his  light,  and  at  lengtii  reappear  before  his 
rising;  this  star  therefore  advances  towards  them, 
from  west  to  east.  It  is  thus  that  for  a  long  time 
his  proper  motion  was  traced,  (which  at  present 
can  be  determined  with  gi-eat  precision),  hy  ob- 
serving every  day,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun,  and  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween his  passage,  and  that  of  the  stars  over  the 
meridian.  By  means  of  these  observations,  we 
obtain  the  proper  motions  of  the  sun,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  meridian,  and  also  in  the  direction 
of  the  parallels  ;  the  resultant  of  these  motions  is 
the  true  motion  of  this  star  about  tlie  earth.  In 
this  manner,  it  has  been  found  that  this  star 
moves  in  an  orbit,  wliich  is  called  the  ecliptic, 
and  which  at  the  commencement  of  1801,  was 
inclined  to  the  equator  at  an  angle  of  2()'',073l5. 

The  variety  of  seasons  is  caused  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator.  When  the 
sun.  in  his  annual  motion  arrives  at  the  equator, 
he  describes  very  nearly  in  his  diurnal  motion 
this  great  circle,  which  being  then  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  all  the  horizons,  the  day  is 
equal  to  the  night,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  earth. 
The  points  of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and 
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the  ecliptic,  are  termed  the  equijwxes,  on  account 
of  this  equality.  In  proportion  as  the  sun,  after 
leaving  the  equinox  of  spring,  advances  in  his  or- 
bit, his  meridian  altitudes  above  our  horizon  in- 
crease, the  visible  arc  of  the  parallels,  which  it 
describes  every  day,  continually  increases,  and 
this  augments  the  length  of  the  days,  till  the  sun 
has  attained  liis  greatest  altitude.  At  this  epoch, 
the  days  are  the  longest  in  the  year,  and  because 
the  variations  of  the  meridian  height  of  the  s\m, 
are  insensible,  near  the  maximum,  the  sun  fcon- 
sidering  only  the  altitude  on  which  the  duration 
of  the  day  depends)  appears  stationary,  for  which 
reason,  (c)  this  point  of  the  mascimum  height  has 
been  termed  the  summer  solstice.  The  pai-allel 
described  by  the  sun  on  that  day,  is  called  the 
summer  tropic.  This  star  then  descends  towards 
the  equator,  which  it  traverses  again,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  from  thence  it  arrives  at  its 
minimum  of  altitude,  or  at  the  winter  solstice. 
The  parallel  then  described  by  the  sun  is  the 
winter  tropic,  and  tlie  coiresponding  day  is  the 
shortest  of  the  year  j  having  attained  this  term, 
the  sun  again  ascends  and  returns  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  to  recommence  the  same  route. 

Such  is  the  constant  regular  progress  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  seasons.  Spring,  is  the  interval 
comprised  between  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the 
summer  solstice  ;  summer  is  the  interval  from  this 
solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  the  inter- 
val fi-om  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  sols- 
tice, constitutes  tHe  autumn ;    finally,  winter  is 
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the  interval  of  time  from  the  winter  solstice  to 
the    vernal   equinox. 

The  presence  of  the  Sun  above  the  liorizon  being 
the  cause  of  heat,  it  might  bfe  supposed  that  the 
temperature  should  be  the  same  in  summer  as  in 
spring,  and  in  the  winter  and  autumn.  But  the 
temperature  is  not  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the 
presence  of  the  sun,  it  is  rather  the  result  of  its  long 
continued  action.  It  does  not  produce  its  maximum 
of  effect,  for  each  day,  till  some  time  after  the 
greatest  altitude  of  this  star  above  the  horizon,  nor 
does  it  attain  its  maximum  effect  for  the  year,  till 
the  greatest  solstitial  altitude  is  passed. 

The  different  climates  exhibit  remarkable  va- 
rieties, which  we  will  now  examine  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  At  the  equator,  the  hori- 
zon divides  all  the  parallels  into  two  equal  parte  ; 
the  day  is  therefore  constantly  equal  to  the  night. 
In  the  equinoxes  the  sun,  at  mid  day,  passes 
through  the  zenith.  The  meridian  altitudes  of 
this  star,  at  the  solstices,  are  least,  and  equal  to 
the  complement  of  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic 
to  the  equator.  The  solar  shadows  are  then  di- 
rectly opposite,  which  is  never  the  case  in  our 
chmates,  where  they  are  always  at  mid-day  di- 
rected towards  the  north. 

At  the  equator,  therefore,  properly  speaking, 
there  are  two  sunimei's  and  two  winters,  every  year. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  all  places,  where  the  height 
of  the  pole  is  less  than  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
Beyond  this  limit,  as  the  sun  never  can  be  in  the 
zenith,  there  is  only  one  summer  and  one  winter  in 
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each  year  ;  the  duration  of  the  longest  day  increas- 
es and  that  of  the  shortest  day  diminishes  as  we  ap- 
proach the  pole,  and  at  the  parallel  the  distance  of 
the  zenith  of  which  from  the  pole,  is  equal  to  the 
ohliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun  never  [d]  setsou 
the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  nor  rises  on  the 
day  of  the  winter  solstice.  Still  nearer  to  the  pole, 
the  time  of  his  presence,  and  of  its  ahsenee,  exceeds 
several  days,  and  ev6n  months.  Finally,  under  the 
pole,  the  horizon  coinciding  with  the  equator  itself, 
the  sun  is  always  above  tiie  horizon  when  on  the 
same  side  of  the  equator  as  the  pole  ;  it  is  con- 
stantly below  the  horizon,  when  it  is  at  the  other 
side  of  the  equator  ;  so  that  there  is  then  but  one 
day  and  one  night  throughout  the  year,  (e)' 

Let  us  trace  more  particularly  the  path  of 
the  sun.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  inter- 
vals which  separate  the  equinoxes  and  the  sol- 
stices are  unequal,  that  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  is  about  eight  days  longer 
than  the  interval  between  the  autumnal  and  ver- 
nal equinoxes;  the  motion  is  consequently  not  uni- 
form ;  by  means  of  accurate  and  repeated  obser- 
vations, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  motion 
is  most  rapid  in  a  point  of  the  solar  orbit» 
which  is  situated  near  the  winter  solstice,  and 
that  it  is  slowest  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  orbit 
near  to  the  summer  solstice.  The  sun  describes 
in  a  day  1°,13^  in  the  tirst  point,  and  only 
\°,059l  in  the  second.  Thus  during  the  course 
of  the  year  its  motion  varies  from  the  greatest  to 
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the  least   by    tliree    hundred  and  thirty-six  ten 
thousandths  of  its  mean  value.  (/) 

This  vanation  produces,  by  its  accumulation, 
a  very  sensible  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the 
sun.  In  order  to  determine  its  law,  and  in  gene- 
ral to  obtain  the  laAvs  of  all  the  periodical  inequa- 
lities, it  should  be  remarked  that  these  inequalities 
maybe  properly  represented  by  the  sines  and  cosines 
of  angles  which  become  the  same  after  the  com- 
pletion of  every  circumference,  {g)  If  therefore 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  celestial  motions  are 
expressed  in  this  manner,  the  only  difficulty  con- 
sists in  separating  them  fi-om  each  other,  and  in 
determining  the  angles  on  which  they  depend. 
As  the  inequality  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering, performs  the  period  of  its  changes  in  a 
revolution  of  the  sun,  it  is  natural  to  make  it  de- 
pend on  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  on  its  multi- 
ples. In  this  manner,  it  has  been  found  that  it 
is  expressed  by  means  of  a  series  of  sines  depend- 
ing on  this  motion  ;  it  is  reduced  very  nearly  to 
two  terms,  of  which  the  first  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  mean  angular  distance  of  the  sun, 
from  the  point  in  its  orbit,  where  his  velocity  is 
greatest,  and  of  which  the  second  is  about  ninety 
five  times  less  than  the  first,  and  pi'opoi-tional  to 
the  sine  of  double  of  this  distance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
tlie  earth  varies  witli  its  angular  velocity,  and  this 
has  been  proved  by  the  measures  of  its  apparent 
diameter.  Tliis  diameter  increases  and  diminishes 
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according  to  the  same  law  as  the  velocity,  but  in  a 
ratio  only  half  as  great.  When  the  velocity  is  great- 
est, the  diameter  is  C035,"8  and^it  is  observed  to  be 
only  5836, "3,  when  this  velocity  is  the  least  i 
therefore  its  mean  magnitude  is  about  593G,"0. 

The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  being 
reciprocally  proportional  to  his  apparent  diame- 
ter, its  increase  follows  the  same  law  as  the  dL 
minution  of  this  diameter.  The  point  of  the  or- 
bit in  which  the  sun  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  ia 
termed  the  perigee,  and  the  opposite  point,  in 
which  the  sun  is  most  remote,  is  called  the  apogee. 
It  is  in  the  first  of  these  points,  that  the  apparent 
diameter  and  also  the  velocity  of  the  smi  are 
greatest ;  in  the  second  point,  the  apparent  di- 
ameter and  velocity  are  at  their  minimum. 

It  would  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  explain  the 
diminution  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  to  in- 
crease his  distance  from  the  earth ;  but  if  the  va- 
riation of  the  solar  motion  arose  from  this  cause 
only,  and  if  the  real  velocity  of  the  sun  was  con- 
stant, its  apparent  velocity  would  diminish  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  apparent  diameter.  It  diminish- 
es in  a  ratio  twice  as  great,  therefore  there  is  an 
actual  retardation  in  the  motion  of  this  star,  when 
it  recedes  from  the  earth.  From  the  effect  of  this 
retardation,  combined  with  tlic  increase  of  distance, 
its  angular  motion  diminishes  as  tlie  square  of  the 
distance  increases,  so  that  its  product  by  this  square 
is  very  neai-ly  constant.  All  the  measures  of  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  compared  with  the  ob- 
servations of  his  daily  motion,  confirm  this  result. 
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Let  us  conceive  a  right  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  eun  and  earth,  which  we  will 
call  the  radius  vector  of  the  sun,  it  ie  easy 
to  perceive  that  tlie  small  sector,  or  area  de- 
scribed in  a  day  by  this  radius  about  the  earth,  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  this  radius  into  the 
diurnal  motion  (/i)  of  the  sun.  This  area  is 
therefore  constant,  and  the  entire  area  described 
by  the  radius  vector,  reckoning  from  a  given 
point,  increases  as  the  number  of  days,  elapsed 
since  the  epoch  at  which  the  sun  was  on  this 
radius.  Therefore  the  areas  described  by  its  ra- 
dius vector;  are  proportioiial  to  the  times.  This 
simple  relation  between  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
and  its  distance  from  the  focus  of  this  motion, 
must  be  admitted  as  a  fundamental  law  in  its 
tiieory,  at  least,  until  observations  comjwl  us  to 
modify  it. 

If  from  the  preceding  data,  the  position  and 
length  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  solar  orbit  be  set 
down  every  day,  and  a  curve  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  extremities  of  all  those  radii,  it  will 
appear  that  this  curve  will  he  somewhat  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  right  line,  which,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  joins  the  points 
of  the  greatest  and  least  distance  of  the  sun.  The 
resemblance  of  this  curve  with  the  ellipse,  having 
suggested  the  notion  of  comparing  them  together, 
their  identity  was  ascertained ;  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred,  thai  the  solar  orbit  is  an  eUipse,  of 
which  Ihe  ctnire  of  the  earth  occupies  one  of  tho 
foci.  (0 
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The  ellipse  is  one  of  those  curves  so  celebrated 
both  in  antient  and  modern  geometry,  which  be- 
ing formed  by  the  intei-section  of  a  plane  with  the 
surfece  of  a  cone,  have  been  therefore  termed 
conic  sections.  The  extremities  of  a  tliread  which 
is  stretched  on  a  plane,  being  fixed  on  two  im- 
movable points,  called  foci,  any  point  which  elides 
along  this  thread  describes  the  ellipse;  it  \s  evi- 
dently elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
which  joins  the  foci,  and  which  being  extended 
on  each  side  to  meet  tlie  cm-ve,  forms  the  greater 
axis,  of  wliich  the  length  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
thread.  The  lesser  axis  is  the  right  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  perpendicularly  to  the  greater 
axis,  and  extended  on  both  sides  to  meet  the 
curve  :  the  distance  of  the  centi-e  from  one  of  the 
foci  is  the  excentrictiy  of  the  ellipse.  When  the 
two  foci  are  united  in  the  same  point,  the  ellipse 
becomes  a  circle  ;  by  increasing  their  distance  the 
ellipse  gradually  lengthens,  and  if  the  mutual 
distance  becomes  infinite,  the  distance  of  the  fo- 
cus from  tlie  nearest  summit  of  tlie  cui've,  re- 
mains finite,  and  the  ellipse  becomes  a  para- 
bola. 

The  solar  ellipse  diffei-s  but  little  from  a  circle  j 
for  the  excess  of  the  greatest  above  the  least  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  fi-om  the  eiii-th  is  equal  to  the 
hundred  and  sixty  ten  thousandth  part  of  this  dis- 
tance. This  excess  is  the  excentricity  itself,  in  " 
which  observations  indicate  a  very  slow  diminu- 
tion, and  hardly  perceptible  in  a  century. 

In  order  to  have  a  just  conceptioa  of  the  elliptic 
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motion  of  the  sun,  let  as  conceive  a  point  to 
move  uniformly  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
of  which  the  centre  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  the  radius  being  equal  to  the  perigeon 
distance  of  the  sun  ;  suppose  moreover  that  this 
point  and  the  sun  set  off  tt^ether  from  the  pe- 
rigee, and  that  the  angular  motion  of  the  point 
is  equal  to  the  mean  angular  motion  of  the  sun, 
while  the  radius  vector  of  this  point  revolves  uni- 
formly about  the  earth,  the  radius  vector  of  the 
sun  moves  unequally,  always  constituting  with 
the  distance  of  the  perigee,  and  the  arcs  of  the 
ellipse,  sectors  proportional  to  the  times.  At 
first,  it  precedes  the  radius  vector  of  the  point, 
and  makes  with  it  an  angle,  which  after  having 
increased  to  a  certain  limit  (^),  diminishes,  and  at 
length  vanishes,  when  the  siui  an-ives  at  his 
apogee.  The  two  radii  will  then  coincide  with 
the  greater  axis.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ellipse, 
the  radius  vector  of  the  point  precedes  in  its 
turn,  that  of  the  sun,  and  makes  M'ith  it  angles 
exactly  equal  to  those,  which  it  made  in  the  first 
half,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  perigee,  at 
which  point  it  coincides  again  with  the  radius 
vector  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  greater  axis  of  the 
ellipse.  The  angle  by  which  the  radius  vector  of 
the  sun  precedes  that  of  the  point,  is  termed 
the  eguaium  of  the  centre.  Its  maximum  was 
2°, 13807  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  i.  e.  at  the  midnight,  on  which  the  first 
of  January  1801  commenced.  It  diminishes  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  about   5^'   for  every  centuryj" 
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From  the  duration  of  the  sun^s  revolution  in  its 
orbit,  the  angular  motion  of  the  point  about  the 
earth  may  be  inferred.  The  angular  motion  of 
the  sun  will  be  obtained  by  adding  to  this  motion^ 
the  equation  of  the  centre.  The  investigation  of 
this  equation  is  a  very  interesting  problem  of 
analysis,  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  ap- 
proximation ;  but  the  small  excentricity  of  the 
solar  orbit  leads  to  very  converging  series,  which 
are  easily  reduced  to  the  form  of  tables. 

The  greater  axis  of  the  solar  ellipse  is  not  fixed 
in  the  heavens  ;  it  has  relatively  to  the  fixed  stars 
an  annual  motion  of  about  36/'  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  of  the  sun. 

The  solar  orbit  approaches  by  insensible  de- 
grees to  the  equator ;  the  secular  diminution  of 
its  obliquity,  to  the  plane  of  this  great  circle,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  148". 

The  elliptic  motion  of  the  sun  does  not  exactly 
represent  modern  observations  ;  their  great  pre- 
cision has  enabled  us  to  perceive  small  inequa- 
lities, of  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  developed  the  laws  by  observations  alone. 
The  investigation  of  these  inequalities  appertains 
to  that  branch  of  astronomy,  which  redescends 
froHi  causes  to  the  phenomena,  and  which  will 
constitute  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 

The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  has  at 
every  period  interested  astronomers.  Observers 
have  (0  endeavoured  to  determine  it,  by  all  the 
means  astronomy  has  successively  furnished  them 
with.     The  most  natural  and  simple  is  that  which 
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Geometers  employ  in  measuring  the  distance  of 
terrestrial  object*.  At  the  two  extremities  of  a 
knoivn  base,  the  angles,  which  the  visual  rays  of 
an  object  make  with  it,  arc  observed,  and  by  de- 
ducting their  sum  from  t«-o  right  angles,  the 
angle  will  be  obtained  which  these  rays  form  at 
the  point  where  they  meet ;  this  angle  is  termed 
the />flrrt//a.r  of  the  object,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  extremities  of  the  baise  is  easily  obtain- 
ed. In  applying  this  method  to  the  sun,  the  most 
extensive  base  which  can  be  taken  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  should  be  selected.  Suppose  two 
observers  situated  under  the  same  meredian,  and 
observing  at  noon,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
of  the  smi  from  the  north  pole ;  the  difference 
of  these  two  observed  distances  will  be  the 
angle,  which  the  line  joining  the  observers 
would  subtend  at  this  centre  j  the  differences  of 
the  elevations  of  the  pole  gives  this  line  in  parts 
of  the  terrestrial  radius  ;  it  will  therefore  be  easy 
to  infer  fi-om  thence  the  angle  under  which  the 
semidiameter  of  the  earth  would  appear  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  This  angle  is  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  ac- 
curately determined  by  this  method,  which  only 
enables  us  to  judge  that  the  distance  of  this  star 
is  at  least  nine  thousand  diameters  of  the  earth. 
In  the  sequel,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  discoveries 
in  astronomy  furnish  other  methods  much  more 
accurate  for  determining  the  parallax,  which  we 
now  know   to  be  about  27",  very  nearly,  at  i|e 
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nieaji  dUtetQce  from  the  earth ;  h^etioe  it  follQw^ 
that  ifais  distaace  is  about  S3984  teireiBtrial  radti. 

Black  spots  are  observed  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
sua,  of  an  irr^ular  and  variable  form.  SometioieB 
tfaef  are  very  namarons,  and  of  coneiderable  ex- 
teirt;  eome  have  been  observed,  of  which  ihe 
magnitiide  was  e^ual  to  four  or  five  times  that  of 
the  ewth.  At  other  tiiOEhes,  though  rarely,  the 
surlaee  of  the  emn  has  appeared  pure,  and  with- 
xnit  spote  for  several  successive  years.  Frequent- 
ly the  solar  spots  are  enveloped  j^y  penumbragi, 
which  are  themselveB  surrounded  by  a  more  briU 
Haat  light  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sun,  in  the 
middle  of  which  these  spots  ar«  observed  to  foiw 
mod  to  disappear.  The  nature  of  these  spots  is 
yet  tmknown,  however  they  have  made  us  a>e»- 
quainted  with  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  ^[lamely, 
the  rotation  of  the  sum.  Amidst  all  the  vam^ 
tions  which  they  undca^o  in  their  position  an4 
magnitude,  w«  can  diseover  regular  motions 
^redsely  the  same  as  those  ^of  coirespoiiding 
paints  of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  if  we  suppose 
it  to  have  a  motMm  lof  rotataoffi  ia  the  direetioa  lef 
its  motion  -round  the  earthy  on  >aa  .asis  -almost 
peqpendieular  to  SJie  edipiic.  From  a  continu- 
ed observation  of  these  spots,  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  the  duration  of  an  entire  revolution  of 
the  sun  is  about  twenty-five  days  and  a  half,  and 
that  the  solar  equator  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
eight  degrees  and  one  third  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic. 

The  extensive  spots  of  the  sun  are  almost  al- 
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ways  comprised  iii  a  zone  of  its  surface,  the 
breadth  of  which,  measured  on  the  solar  meridiaD, 
does  not  extend  beyond  thirty-four  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  equator;  however,  spots  have 
been  observed  which  were  forty-four  degrees  from 
this  equator.  There  has  been  observed,  particu- 
larly about  the  vernal  equinox,  a  faint  light  which 
is  visible  before  the  rising  and  after  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
zodiacal  light.  Its  colour  is  white,  and  its  appa- 
rent figure  that  of  a  spindle,  the  base  of  which 
rests  on  the  solar  equator ;  such  as  would  be  the 
appearance  of  an  ellipsoid  of  I'evolution  extremely 
flattened,  the  centre  and  plane  of  equator  coin- 
ciding with  those  of  the  sun.  The  length  of  this 
zodiacal  light  appears  sometimes  to  subtend  an 
angle  of  more  than  one  hundred  degrees.  The 
fluid  which  reflects  this  light  to  us,  must  be  ex- 
tremely rare,  since  the  stare  ai'e  sometimes  yisi- 
ble  through  it.  The  most  received  opinion  re- 
specting its  nature  is,  that  this  fluid  is  the  atmos> 
phere  itself  of  the  sun  ;  but  this  atmosphere  cer- 
tainly does  not  extend  to  so  great  a  distance. — At 
the  conclusion  of  this  work  we  will  suggest  what 
appears  to  ns  to  be  the  cause  of  this  light,  which 
is  unknown,  and  has  hitherto  baffled  our  en- 
quiries. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Time^  and  of  its  measure. 

Time  is,  relatively  to  us,  the  impression  which 
a  series  of  events,  of  which  we  are  assured  that 
the  existence  has  been  successive,  leaves  in  the 
memory.  Motion  is  a  proper  measure  of  time ; 
for  since  a  body  cannot  be  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time,  when  it  moves  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, it  must  pass  successively  through  all  the  in- 
termediate points.  If  it  is  actuated  by  the  same 
force  at  every  point  of  the  line,  which  it  describes, 
its  motion  is  uniform,  and  the  several  portions  of 
this  line  will  measure  the  time  employed  to  des- 
cribed them.  When  a  pendulum,  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  each  oscillation,  is  in  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  the  durations  of  these  oscillations  are  the 
same,  and  the  time  may  be  measured  by  their 
number.  We  may  also  employ  for  this  measure- 
ment, the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in 
which  the  motions  appear  to  be  perfectly  uniform ; 
and  mankind  have  universally  agreed  to  make 
use  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  for  this  purpose,  the 
returns  of  which  to  the  meridian,  and  to  the  same 
equinox  or  the  same  solstice,  constitute  the  day 
and  the  year. 


In  civil  life,  tlie  day  is  tlie  interval  of  time 
which  lapses  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun :  the  night  ia  the  time,  during  which  the 
sun  remains  below  the  horizon.  The  astronomi- 
cal day  compriaes  the  entire  duration  of  the  diur- 
nal revolution  ;  it  is  the  interval  of  time  hetween 
two  successive  noons  or  midnights.  It  is  greater 
than  the  duration  of  a  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
which  constitutes  the  sidereal  day  j  for  if  the  sun 
and  a  star  pass  the  meridian  at  the  same  instant, 
on  the  following  day  the  sun  will  pass  later,  in 
consequence  of  its  proper  motion,  hy  which  it  ad- 
vimces  from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  interval  of  a 
year  it  will  pass  the  meridian  once  less  than  the 
star.  It  is  found  hy  assuming  the  mean  astrono- 
mical day  equal  to  unity,  that  the  sidereal  day  is 
0,99720957. 

The  astronomical  days  are  not  equal ;  their  dif- 
ference arises  from  two  causes,  namely,  the  in. 
equality  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the 
ohliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  effect  of  the  first 
cause  is  evident;  thus,  at  the  summer  solstice, 
near  to  which  the  motion  of  the  sun  is  slowest, 
the  astronomical  day  approaches  more  to  tlie  si- 
dereal day  than  at  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
motion  is  most  rapid, 

In  order  to  conceive  the  effect  of  the  second 
cause,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  excess  of  the 
astronomical  over  the  sidereal  day  arises  solely 
from  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  reduced  to  the 
equator.  If  we  conceive  two  groat  circles  to  pass 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  through  the 
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extremities  of  the  small  arc  which  the  sun  describes 
on  the  ecliptic  each  day,  the  arc  of  the  equator, 
which  they  intercept,  is  the  daily  motion  of  the  sun 
referred  to  the  equator,  and  the  time  which  this 
arc  takes  to  pass  over  the  meridian,  is  the  excess 
of  the  astronomical  over  the  sidereal  day  ;  but  it 
is  evident  tliat  in  the  equinoxes,  the  arc  of  the 
equator  is  less  than  the  corresponding  arc  of  the 
ecliptic,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  radius ;  in  the  solstices  it  is 
greater  in  the  ratio  of  radius  to  the  cosine  (m)  of 
the  same  obliquity ;  therefore  the  astronomical 
day  is  diminished  in  the  first  case,  and  increased 
in  the  second. 

To  obtain  a  mean  day,  independent  of  these 
causes  ;  we  imagine  a  second  sun,  which  moving 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptic,  passes  always  at  the 
same  instant  as  the  true  sun  the  greater  axis  of 
the  solar  orbit ;  this  will  cause  the  inequality  of 
the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  to  disappear.  The 
effect  arising"  from  the  obliquity  is  then  made 
to  disappear,  by  imagining  a  third  sun  to  pass 
through  the  equinoxes  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  second  sun,  and  to  move  on  the  equator  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  angular  distances  of 
these  two  suns  from  the  vernal  equinox,  may  be 
constantly  equal  to  each  other.  The  interval  of 
time  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  this  third 
sun  to  the  meridian,  consitutes  the  mean  astro- 
nomical day.  Mea7i  time  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  these  returns,  and  the  true  time  is 
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measured  by  tlie  number  of  returns  of  tbe  true 
sun  to  Uie  meridian.  The  arc  of  the  equator,  in- 
tercepted between  two  meridians  drawn  through 
the  centres  of  tbe  true  sun,  and  of  the  third  sun, 
converted  into  time,  in  the  proportion  of  tbe 
entire  circumference  to  one  day,  is  what  is  term- 
ed the  (n)  equaliuH  of  time. 

The  day  has  been  divided  into  twenty-four 
hours,  and  its  origin  has  been  tixed  at  midoight. 
The  hour  is  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  mi- 
nutes into  sixty  seconds,  the  second  into  sixty 
thirds,  &c.  But  the  division  of  the  day  into 
ten  hours,  of  the  hours  into  one  hundred  minutes, 
of  the  minutes  into  one  hundred  seconds,  will  be 
adopted  in  this  work,  as  being  much  more  cod- 
venient  for  astronomical  purposes. 

The  second  sun,  which  we  have  imagined,  de- 
termines by  its  returns  to  the  equinoxes  and  the 
solstices,  the  mean  equinoxes  and  solstices.  Tbe 
duration  of  its  returns  to  the  same  equinox,  or 
the  same  solstice,  forms  the  tropical  year,  of  which 
the  actual  length  is  about  365''i242'2fi-il9-  Obser- 
vation shews  us  that  tbe  sun  employs  a  longer 
time  to  return  to  the  same  fixed  stars.  The 
sidereal  year  is  the  interval  between  two  of 
these  consecutive  returns  ;  it  exceeds  a  tropical 
year  by  about  O.'UUUi).  Therefore  the  equinoxes 
have  a  retrograde  motion  on  the  ecliptic,  or  con- 
trary to  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  describe  every  year,  an  arc 
equal  to  tbe  mean  motion  of  this  star,  in  the  in- 
terval of  about  O'.Ol'ilig,  which  is  very  nearly 
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equal  to  l5i",C)3.  This  motion  is  not  exactly  the 
same  every  ccntuiy,  on  which  account,  the  du- 
ration of  the  tropical  year  is  subject  to  a  small 
inequality ;  it  is  now  about  13"  sliorter  than  in 
the  time  of  Hipparchus. 

It  is  natural  that  the  year  should  be  made  to 
commence  at  one  of  the  equinoxes  or  solstices ; 
hut  if  the  origin  of  the  year  was  placed  at  the 
summer  solstice,  or  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
same  operations  and  labours  would  be  appropri- 
ated to  two  different  years.  A  like  inconvenience 
would  arise  if  the  day  was  supposed  to  commence 
at  noon,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  as- 
tronomers. It  seems  therefore  most  natural,  that 
the  year  should  be  made  to  commence  at  the 
Temal  equinox,  at  which  period  nature  begins  to 
revive ;  hut  it  is  equally  natural  to  fix  its  com- 
mencement at  the  winter  solstice,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion  of  all  antiquity,  tlie 
sun  begins  to  revive,  and  which  is  the  middle 
of  the  longest  night  in  the  year  under  the  poles. 

If  the  length  of  the  civil  year  was  constantly 
365  days,  its  commencement  would  always  (o) 
anticipate  that  of  the  true  tropical  year,  and  it 
would  pass  through  the  different  seasons  with  a 
reti'ograde  motion  in  a  period  of  about  1508  years. 
But  this  year  (which  was  formerly  in  use  in 
Egypti  would  deprive  the  calendar  of  the  advan- 
tage of  attaching  the  months  and  festivals  to  the 
same  seasons,  and  of  rendering  them  useful 
epochs  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  This  in- 
estimable advantage  would  be  secured,  by  con- 
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siderinj^  the  origin  of  the  year  as  an  astronomical 
phenomenon,  which  f  hould  be  tixeil  by  compu-' 
tation  to  the  nii(hiig)it  which  immediately  pre. 
cedes  the  equinox  or  the  eolstice :  thid  has  been 
done  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
But  then  the  bissextile  years  being  intercalated  ac- 
cording to  a  very  coinplicated  law,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  resolve  any  given  number  of  years  into 
days,  which  would  cause  great  confusion  in  his- 
tory and  chronology.  Besides  the  origin  of  the 
year,  which  is  always  required  to  be  known  in  ad- 
vance, would  be  uncertain  and  arbitrary  when 
it  approached  midnight,  by  a  quantity  less  than 
the  error  (p)  of  the  solar  tables.  Finally,  the  or- 
der of  the  bissextiles  would  be  different  for  dif- 
ferent meridians,  which  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  the  same  calendar  by  all  nations  ; 
indeed,  when  it  is  considered  how  pertinacious 
different  nations  are  in  reckoning  geographical 
longitudes  from  their  respective  principal  obser- 
vatories, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would 
all  concur  in  making  the  commencement  of  the 
year  to  depend  on  the  same  meridian.  We  are 
therefore  compelled  to  abandon  the  method  point- 
ed out  by  nature,  and  to  recur  to  a  mode  of  in- 
tercalating, which,  though  artificial,  is  regular 
and  convenient.  The  simplest  of  all  is  that  which 
Julius  Caesar  introduced  into  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar, and  which  consists  in  intercalating  (p)  one 
bissextile  every  four  years.  But  if  the  sh(.rt  du- 
ration of  life  was  sufficient  to  make  the  origin  of 
the  Egyptian  years  to  deviate  considerably  froB 
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the  solstice  or  the  equinox,  it  only  required  a  small 
number  of  centuries  to  produce  the  same  dis- 
placement in  the  origin  of  the  Julian  year.  This 
renders  a  more  complicated  intercalation  indis- 
pensable. In  the  eleventh  century  the  Persians 
{q)  adopted  one  remarkable  for  its  accuracy.  It 
consists  in  rendering  the  fourth  year  bissextile  se* 
yen  times  successively,  and  to  defer  this  change 
on  the  eighth  time  to  the  fifth  year.  This 
supposes  that  the  tropical  year  is  365^,  which 
is  greater  than  the  year  as  determined  by  obser- 
vations by  0,0001823.  So  that  a  great  number 
of  centuries  is  requisite  to  produce  a  sensible  dis- 
placement in  the  origin  of  the  civil  year.  The 
mode  of  intercalating  adopted  in  the  Gregorian 
calendar  is  less  exact,  but  it  furnishes  greater 
facilities  in  reducing  the  years  and  centuries  into 
days,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
calendar.  It  consists  in  intercalating  a  bissextile 
every  fourth  year,  the  bissextile  at  the  end  of  each' 
century  being  suppressed,  to  reestablish  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth.  The  length  of  the  year  which 
this  intercalation  supposes  is  about  ii^Sy^^ 
days,  or  about  365,242500,  which  is  greater  than 
the  true  length  by  about  0,*'0002I85.  But  if,  ac- 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  this  mode  of  interca- 
lating, a  bissextile  is  also  suppressed  every  four 
thousand  years,  which  would  reduce  the  nmnber 
of  bissextiles  in  this  interval  to  96g,  the  length 
of  the  year  would  be  365^^^  ;  or  365^2422500, 
which  approaches  so  near  to  365,2422419,  which 
•  is  the  length  as  determined  by  obseiTation,  that  the 
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difference  may  lie  rejected,  particidarly  as  there 
exists  some  alight  uncertainty  ahout  the  true 
length  of  the  year,  which  besides  is  not  rigorously 
constant. 

The  division  ol'  the  year  into  twelve  months  is 
very  ancient,  and  almost  universal.  Some  nations 
have  supposed  that  all  the  months  are  equal,  and 
each  to  consist  of  tliirty  days,  and  they  have  com- 
pleted the  year  hy  the  addition  of  an  adequate 
numher  of  complementary  days.  Among  other 
nations  the  entire  year  is  comprized  in  the  in- 
terval of  twelve  months,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
unequal.  The  system  of  months,  each  consisting 
of  tliirty  days,  leads  naturally  to  their  subdivision 
into  three  decads.  This  period  enables  us  to  find 
out  with  great  facility  how  much  of  the  month 
has  lapsed,  bnt  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  comple- 
mentary days  would  derange  the  order  of  things 
appropriated  to  the  different  days  of  the  decad, 
which  must  necessarily  embarras  the  measures  of 
governments.  This  inconvenience  would  he  ob- 
viated by  making  use  of  a  short  period,  equally  in- 
dependent of  months  and  of  years,  such  as  the 
week,  which  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  in 
which  its  origin  is  confounded,  has  uninterruptedly 
pervaded  all  nations,  always  constituting  a  part 
of  the  successive  calenders  of  different  people.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  identically  the  same 
over  the  entire  earth,  as  well  relatively  to  the  de- 
nomination (r)  of  its  days,  which  has  been  regu- 
lated by  the  moat  ancient  system  of  astronomy,  as 
also  with  respect  to  their  correspondence  to  the 
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same  physical  instant.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  and  most  incontrovertable  monument  of 
human  attainments ;  it  seems  to  indicate  acom- 
mon  origin  from  which  they  have  been  derived, 
but  the  astronomical  system  on  which  they  were 
founded  is  a  proof  of  their  imperfection  at  this 
commencement. 

An  interval  of  one  hundred  years  constitutes  a 
century,  which  is  the  longest  period  ever  employ, 
ed  in  the  measurement  of  time ;  for  the  interval 
which  separates  us  from  the  most  ancient  known 
events  does  not  require  a  longer  period. 
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who  only  determined  the  elemeuts  of  the  lunar 
theory,  in  ortier  to  he  ahle  to  |>redic't  the  pheno- 
oiena  of  the  eclipses,  fouud  the  equation  of  the 
centre  of  the  moon  less  than  tlie  true  equa- 
tion, by  the  entire  quantity  of  the  evection. 

Another  great  inequality  is  also  observed  in 
the  lunar  motions,  which  disappears  in  the  op- 
positions and  conjunctions  of  the  moon,  and  also 
in  those  points  where  these  two  stars  are  distant 
from  each  other  by  a  quarter  of  the  circumference. 
It  arrives  at  its  ma.viinum,  which  is  0°,6()11,  when 
their  mutual  distance  is  fiily  degrees :  hence  it 
has  heen  inferred  that  it  is  proportional  to  double 
of  the  aagxUar  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun. 
This  inequality  is  termed  (t)  the  variation  :  as  it 
disappeai'S  in  the  eclipses,  it  could  not  have  been 
recognized  by  the  observation  of  these  pheno- 
mena. 

Finally,  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  accelerated, 
when  that  of  the  sun  is  retarded,  and  conversely  ; 
hence  arises  an  inequality  which  is  denominated 
the  anmial  equation,  the  law  of  which  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  only  affected  with  a  contrary  sign.  This 
inequality,  which  at  its  maximum  (m)  amounts  to 
0°,2074,  is  confounded  with  the  equation  of  the 
centre  of  the  sun  in  the  eclipses.  In  the  compu- 
tation of  the  moment  at  which  these  phenomena 
occur,  it  is  indifferent  whether  these  two  equa- 
tions are  considered  separately,  or  whether  the 
annual  equation  of  the  lunar  theory  is  suppressed, 
in  order  to  increase  the  equation  of  the  centre  of 
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the  sun.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ancient  aa- 
tronomcrs  assigned  too  great  an  excentricity  to 
the  orbit  of  the  sun ;  wliile  they  assigned  too 
small  a  one  to  the  lunar  orbitj  in  consequence  of 
the  evectio't. 

This  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle 
of  d°,yiii5:  its  points  of  intersection  with  the 
ecliptic,  wliich  are  called  the  nodes,  are  not  fixed 
in  the  heavens  ;  they  have  a  retrograde  motion,  or 
contrary  to  that  of  the  sun  ;  this  motion  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  succession  of  stai-s  which  the 
moon  meets  with  when  it  travei-ses  the  ecliptic. 
Tlie  asc-iiding  node  is  that,  in  which  the  moon 
ascends  above  the  ecliptic  towards  the  north  pole, 
and  tlie  descending  node  is  that  in  which  it  descends 
below  the  ecliptic  towards  the  south  pole.  The 
duration  of  a  sidereal  revolution  of  tlie  nodes 
was  at  the  commencement  of  this  centuiy 
679d'',3yi08,  and  the  mean  {v)  distance  of  the 
ascending  node  fmm  the  vernal  equinox,  was 
15'',46ll7,  but  the  motion  of  the  nodes  is  retard- 
ed from  one  century  to  another. 

It  is  subject  to  several  inequalities,  of  which  the 
greatest  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  double  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  amounts 
at  its  maximum  to  l^SlO'-i.  The  inclination  of 
Hie  orbit  is  likewise  variable,  its  greatest  inequa- 
lity, which  amounts  to  0°,lfi'i7  at  its  maximum,  is 
proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  same  angle  on 
which  the  ineqnalily  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes 
depends  ;  however  the  mean  inclination  appears 
to   be  constant  in  different   centuries,    notwith- 
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who  only  deteiTiiined  the  elements  of  the  lunar 
theory,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  cdiji8cs,  found  the  equation  of  the 
centre  of  the  moon  less  than  the  true  equa- 
tion, by  the  entire  quantity  of  the  evection. 

Another  great  inequality  is  also  observed  in 
the  lunar  motions,  which  disappears  in  the  op- 
positions and  conjunctions  of  the  moon,  and  also 
in  those  points  where  these  two  stars  ai'e  distant 
from  each  other  by  a  quarter  of  the  circumference. 
It  arrives  at  its  maximum-,  which  is  0°,6()11,  when 
their  mutual  distance  is  tifty  degrees:  hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  is  proportional  to  double 
of  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun. 
This  inequality  is  termed  (/)  the  variation  :  aa  it 
disappeai's  in  the  eclipses,  it  could  not  have  been 
recognized  by  the  observatiou  of  these  pheno- 
mena. 

Finally,  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  accelerated, 
when  that  of  the  sun  is  retarded,  and  conversely  j 
hence  arises  an  inequality  which  is  denominated 
the  annual  equation,  the  law  of  which  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  only  affected  with  a  contrary  sign.  This 
inequality,  which  at  its  maximum  (m)  amounts  to 
0°,2074,  is  confounded  with  the  equation  of  the 
centre  of  the  sun  in  the  eclipses.  In  the  compu- 
tation of  the  moment  at  which  these  phenomena 
occur,  it  is  indifferent  whether  these  two  equa- 
tions are  considered  separately,  or  wlietlier  the 
annual  equation  of  the  lunar  theory  is  suppressed, 
in  order  to  increase  the  equation  of  the  centre  of 
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the  sun.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ancient  as- 
tronomers  assigned  too  great  an  exceiitricity  to 
the  orbit  of  the  sun  j  while  they  assigned  too 
email  a  one  to  the  lunar  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
the  evectio'i. 

This  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle 
of  5'*,71K5  :  its  points  of  intersection  with  the 
ecliptic,  which  are  called  tlie  nades,  are  not  fixed 
in  the  heavens  ;  they  have  a  retrograde  motion,  or 
contrary  to  that  of  the  sun  ;  this  motion  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  succession  of  stai-s  which  the 
moon  meets  with  when  it  traverses  the  ecliptic. 
The  fisc.iiiding  node  is  that,  in  which  the  moon 
ascends  above  the  ecliptic  towards  the  north  pole, 
and  the  descending  node  is  that  in  which  it  descends 
below  the  ecliptic  towards  the  south  pole.  The 
duration  of  a  sidereal  revolution  of  the  nodes 
was  at  the  commencement  of  this  centuiy 
679a^yyl08,  and  the  mean  (v)  distance  of  the 
ascending  node  fiom  the  vernal  equinox,  was 
15'',46ll7,  but  the  motion  of  the  nodes  is  retard- 
ed fi-om  one  centurj-  to  another. 

It  is  suliject  (o  several  inequalities,  of  which  the 
greatest  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  double  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  amounts 
at  its  maximum  to  l°SIO'sJ.  The  inclination  of 
the  orbit  is  likewise  variable,  its  greatest  inequa- 
lity, which  amounts  to  0°,lfiy7  st  its  ?naaiinuJn,  is 
proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  same  angle  on 
which  the  inequality  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes 
depends  ;  however  the  mean  inclination  appears 
to  be  constant  in  ditferent  centuries,    notwith- 
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standing  the  secular  variations  of  the  plane  of  the 
iecliptic. 

The  lunar  orbit,  and  generally  the  orbits  of 
the  sun  and  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  no 
more  a  real  existence  than  the  pnroholas  des- 
cribed by  projectiles  at  the  surfiice  of  the  earth. 
In  order  to  i-epresent  the  motion  of  a  body  in 
space,  we  conceive  a  line  to  pass  through  ail  the 
Buccessive  positions  of  its  centre  ;  this  line  is  its 
orbit,  of  «'hich  the  fixed  or  variable  plane  is  that 
which  passes  through  two  consecutive  positions  of 
the  body,  and  throngh  the  point  about  which  it 
is  supposed  to  move. 

Instead  of  considering  the  motion  of  a  body  in 
this  manner,  we  may  in  imagination  project  it  on 
a  fixed  plane,  and  determine  its  curve  of  projec- 
tion and  height  above  this  plane.  This  method, 
which  is  extremely  simple,  has  been  adopted  by 
astronomers  in  the  tables  of  the  celestial  motions. 

The  apparent  diameter  (tp)  of  tiie  moon  changes 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  variations  of  the  lu- 
nar motion  ;  it  is  54-iiH"  at  the  greatest  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  about  0^07*  at 
the  least  distance.  Ix) 

The  same  methods  which  were  insufficient  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  in  consequence 
of  its  extreme  smaliness,  have  assigned  10661"  for 
the  mean  parallax  of  the  moon  ;  consequently  at 
same  distance  at  which  the  moon  appears  under 
an  angle  of  58'23",  the  earth  would  subtend  an 
angle  of  ^1339"  ;  their  diametei-s  are  therefore  in 
the  ratio  of  these  numbers,  or  in    the  ratio   of 
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three  to  eleven,  very  nearly  ;  and  tlio  volume  of 
the  lunar  globe  is  foity-uiue  tunes  less  than  the 
volame  of  the  earth. 

The  phases  of  tire  moon  are  one  of  the  most 
sti'iking  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  AVlien  it  ex- 
tricates itself  in  the  evening  from  the  rays  of  the 
guti,  it  appeal's  with  a  feeble  crescent,  which  in- 
creases according  as  it  elongates  itself  from  the 
Bim;  and  it  l>ecomes  a  pei'fect  circle  of  light, 
when  it  is  in  opposition  with  this  star.  When  it 
afterwards  approaches  tliis  star,  its  phases  dimi- 
nish in  the  same  propoi-tion  as  they  had  pre- 
viously increased,  until  in  tlie  morning  it  is  im- 
mersed in  the  sun's  rays.  The  lunai"  crescent  be- 
ing alM'ays  turned  towards  the  sun,  evidently  in- 
dicates that  it  receives  its  light  fi'om  that  hody, 
and  the  law  of  the  variation  of  il^  phases,  which 
increase  nearly  as  the  versed  sine  of  the  angular 
distance  of  the  moon  (y)  from  the  sun,  proves  that 
it  19  spherical. 

The  recurrence  of  the  phases  depends  on  the 
excess  of  the  motion  of  tlie  moon  above  that  of 
the  sun,  which  excess  (*J  has  been  termed  the 
synodic  motion  of  the  moon.  Tlie  duration  of 
the  synodic  revolution  of  tliis  star,  or  the  pe- 
riod of  its  mean  conjunctions,  is  now  about 
e9<i,5305887lG  :  it  is  to  the  tropical  year  very 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  l\>  to  235,  that  is  to  say, 
nineteen  solar  yeare  are  equivalent  to  about  two 
handred  and  thirty-five  lunar  months. 

The   syyygiEs  are   the  points  of    the  Orbit  in 
which  the  moon  is  in  opposition  or  conjunction 
D   2 
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wilh  the  sun.  In  the  first  case  the  moon  is  said 
to  be  new,  it  is  called  full  moon  in  the  second. 
The  quadratures  are  those  points  in  which  the 
moon  is  elongated  from  the  sijn  one  hundred  or 
three  hundred  degi-ees,  reckoning  in  the  direction 
of  its  proper  niution. 

Ill  those  points,  which  are  called  the  first  and 
second  quartei*s  of  the  moon,  we  see  the  half  of 
it^  illuminated  hemisphere  ;  strictly  speaking,  we 
sec  a  little  more  ;  for  when  the  exact  half  is  pre- 
sented to  (h)  us,  tlie  angular  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  is  a  liltle  less  tlian  one  hundred  de- 
grees. At  tliis  instant  the  line  which  separates  the 
illuminated  from  the  darkened  hemisiiltere,  ap- 
peal's to  be  a  right  line,  and  the  line  drawn  from 
the  observer  to  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  Therefore  In  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  lines  which  join  these  centres  and  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  the  angle  at  the  moon  is  a  right 
angle,  and  the  angle  at  the  observer  is  determin- 
ed by  observation,  conse<]uently  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  may  be  determined  in 
parts  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  moon. 
The  difficulty  of  determining,  with  precision,  the  . 
instant  when  the  half  of  tiie  disk  of  the  moon  is 
observed  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sun,  renders  this 
method  not  rigorously  exact ;  we  are  indebted  to  it 
nevertheless,  for  the  first  just  notions  that  have 
been  foi'ined  (i)  concerning  the  immense  magni- 
tude of  the  sun,  and  its  gi'eat  distance  from  the 
earth.  . '  ■  ■    ■     '  r  ;  ,;.' 
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The  explanation  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  is 
connected  Hitli  that  of  the  eclipses,  which,  in 
times  of  ignorance,  have  been  an  object  of  terror 
to  men,  and  of  their  curiosity  in  all  ages.  The 
moon  can  only  be  eclipsed  by  an  opaque  body, 
which  deprives  it  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  body  is  tlie  earth,  because  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  never  happens  except  when  it 
is  in  opposition,  or  M'lien  the  earth  is  between 
this  star  and  the  sun.  The  terrestrial  globe  pro- 
jects hciiind  it  a  conical  shadow,  of  which  the 
axis  is  on  the  right  line,  which  joins  the  centres  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  eaillt,  and  which  terminates 
at  the  point  where  the  apparent  diameter  of  these 
two  bodies,  would  be  the  same.  Their  diameters 
seen  fi-om  the  centre  of  the  moon  in  opposition, 
and  at  its  mean  distance,  are  nearly  5920"  for  the 
sun,  and  213'-i2''  for  the  earth  :  therefore  the 
length  of  the  cone  of  the  earth's  shadow  is  at  least 
three  times  and  a  half  greater  than  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  its  breadth  at 
the  points  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  moon  is 
about  eight  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  would  be  therefore  eclipsed  every  time 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sim,  provided  that 
the  plane  of  its  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic  j 
but  in  (c)  consequence  of  the  mutual  inclination 
of  these  planes,  tlie  moon  in  its  oppositions  is 
frequently  elevated  above,  or  depressed  below  the 
cone  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  it  does  not  enter 
into  it  except  when  it  is  near  to  its  nodes.  If 
the  entire  disk  of  tlie  moon  is  plunged  in  the 
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ehadow  of  Uie  earth,  the  eclipBe  of  the  moon  is 
total ;  it  is  said  to  he  partial  if  only  a  portion  of 
tills  disk  is  oliseured  ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  a  greater  or  less  proximity  of  the  moon  to  its 
nodes,  at  the  moment  of  op|io»ilion,  may  pro- 
duce all  the  varieties  (jcl)  which  are  ohserved  in 
these  eclipses. 

Each  point  of  the  sm-face  of  the  moon,  before 
it  is  eclipsed,  loses  successively  the  light  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sun's  disk.  Its  brightness 
therefore  diminishes  gradually,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment  when  it  penetrates  into  the  earth's  shadow 
it  is  extinguished.  The  interval  tln-ough  which 
this  diminution  has  place  is  termed  the pemtmOray 
the  hreadth  of  which  is  etpial  to  the  apparent  di- 
ameter of  tlie  sun,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
moon. 

The  mean  duration  of  a  revolution  of  the  sud, 
with  respect  to  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit,  is 
ahout  346", 619851  ;  it  is  1o  the  duration  of  a 
synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  very  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  223  to  19.  Therefore,  after  a  period 
ofSSiJlrnar  months,  the  sun  and  moon  return 
to  the  Si  me  position  relatively  to  the  lunar  orbit ; 
the  eclipses  must  consequently  recur  very  nearly  in 
the  same  order,  this  circumstance  euggtsts  a  simple 
manner  of  predicting  them,  which  was  employed 
hy  the  ancient  astronomers.  But  the  incijualities  in 
the  mo!i'jns  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  ought 
to  produce  very  sensible  differences ;  besides 
the  return  of  these  two  stars  to  the  same  positioa 
with  lespect  to  the  node,  in  the  iuten'al  of  223 
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months,  is  not  rigorously  exact ;  and  the  devia- 
tions which  result,  change  at  length  the  order  of 
the  eclipses  which  have  been  observed  during 
one  of  these  periods. 

The  circular  form  of  the  earth's  shadow  in  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  indicated  to  the  fir-st  astro- 
nomers  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  very  nearly 
spherical ;  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  most 
exact  method  of  determining  tlie  compression  of 
the  earth,  is  furnished  by  the  great  perfection  to 
which  the  lunar  theory  has  been  brought. 

It  is  solely  in  the  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  moon,  when  this  star,  by  being  interposed 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  deprives  us  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  can 
be  observed,  Althongh  the  moon  is  incomparably 
smaller  than  the  sun,  yet  on  account  of  its  prox- 
imity to  tlie  eartti,  its  apparent  diameter  diHera 
little  from  that  of  tlie  sun  ;  it  even  happens  from 
the  variations  of  these  diameters,  that  they  sur- 
pass  each  other  alternately.  Let  us  suppose  the 
centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  on  the  same 
right  line  with  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  he  will 
observe  the  sun  to  he  eclipsed  ;  and  if  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  moon  exceeds  tliat  of  the 
siin,  the  eclipse  will  be  total ;  hut  if  this  diameter 
be  less,  the  observer  will  perceive  a  luminous 
ring,  formed  by  that  part  of  the  sun  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  disk  of  the  moon,  and  then  the 
eclipse  will  be  aimn/ar.  If  the  centre  of  the 
moon  does  not  exist  in  the  light  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
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the  moon  can  only  eclipse  a  part  of  the  son's 
disk,  and  the  eclipse  will  be  pnrtiul.  Thus  the 
ctianges  of  distance  of  the  sun  unH  moon  from  the 
centre  of  the  eaitli,  coinhincd  with  the  greater  or 
less  proximity  of  the  moon  to  its  nodes,  at  the 
moment  of  its  conjunetion»<,  ought  to  produce  very 
sensihle  changes  in  the  eclipses  of  the  sun.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  the  elevation  of 
the  moon  above  the  horizon,  which  changes 
the  magnitude  of  its  apparent  diameter,  and 
which,  by  the  effect  of  Hie  lunar  parallax,  may  so 
increase  or  diminish  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
centres  of  these  two  stars,  that  of  two  observers 
at  some  distance  from  each  otlier,  the  one  may 
see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  will  not  he  visi- 
ble to  the  other.  In  this  res|>ect  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  differfrom  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which 
are  the  same  to  all  places  on  the  earth  where  tbe 
two  stars  are  elevated  above  the  horizon. 

Wc  often  sec  tbe  shadow  of  a  cloud,  borne  along 
by  the  winds,  to  [lass  rapidly  over  the  bills  and 
planes,  and  to  deprive  the  spectators  in  those 
places  of  the  view  of  tbe  sun,  which  is  visible  to 
those  who  are  out  of  tiie  reach  of  its  influence  : 
this  is  an  exact  representation  of  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  We  may  perceive  then  about  the  disk 
of  the  moon  a  crown  of  pale  light,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  solar  atmosphere ;  for  its  extent  can- 
not correspond  to  that  of  tbe  moon,  because  it 
has  been  ascertained,  by  eclipses  of  the  fixed  stars 
and  of  the  sun,  that  this  last  atmosphere  is  al- 
most insensible. 
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The  atmosphere  ivhich  may  be  supposed  to 
Eurroiinil  the  moon,  iriflpcts  tlie  rays  of  light  to- 
wards the  centre  of  this  star;  and  if,  as  ought  to 
be  the  case,  the  atmospherical  strata  are  rarer  in 
proportion  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  thef 
surface,  these  rays,  according  as  they  penetrate  far- 
ther into  it,  ouglit  to  be  niore  inflected,  and  should 
consequently  descril)e  a  curve  which  is  concave 
to  its  surface.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  spectator 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  moon,  would  not  cease  to 
see  the  star  till  it  was  depressed  beloiv  the  hori- 
zon by  an  angle  equal  to  the  horizmilal  refraciion. 
The  rays  which  emanate  from  this  star  seen 
at  the  horizon,  after  having  touched  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  continue  their  route,  descrilnng  a 
curve  similar  to  that  which  they  deseril)ed  in  ap- 
proacliing  the  s^urface.  Thus,  a  second  spectator 
placed  behind  the  moon,  with  respect  to  the  star, 
would  still  contimie  to  perceive  it  in  consequenc* 
of  the  inflexion  of  its  rays  in  the  moon's  atmos- 
phere. The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  (e)  not  sen- 
sibly increased  by  the  refraction  of  ils  atmosphere  ; 
therefore  a  star  appears  to  be  eclipsed  later  than 
if  this  atmosphei'e  did  not  exist,  and  fur  the  same 
reason  it  ceases  to  be  eclipsed  sooner,  so  that  the 
efl^ect  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  is  principally- 
apparent  in  the  duration  of  the  ei'lipses  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  stars,  by  the  moon.  Precise  and 
numerous  observations  have  enabled  us  witli  dif- 
ficulty to  susipect  its  existence  j  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  the 
horizontal  refraction  does  not  exceed  four  seconds. 
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This  refraction  at  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  is  at 
least  one  tliousand  times  greater ;  tlierefore  tlie 
lunar  atmosphere,  if  any  such  exists,  is  of  an  ex- 
treme rarity,  greater  even  tlian  that  which  can  be 
produced  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  hy  the  hest 
constructed  air  pumps.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
thatno  terrestrial  animal  could  live  or  respire  at  the 
surface  of  the  uioon,  and  that  if  the  moon  be  i)> 
habited,  it  must  be  hy  animals  of  another  species. 
There  is  ground  for  supposing  that  all  is  solid  at 
its  surface,  for  it  appeal's  in  our  powerful  teles- 
copes as  an  arid  mass,  ou  which  some  have 
thought  they  could  perceive  the  effects,  and  even 
the  explosions  of  volcanoes. 

Bouguer  has  found  hy  experiment  that  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  (f)  is  three  hundred  thou- 
sand times  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  sun  ;  this 
is  the  reason  why  this  light,  collected  in  tlie  focus 
of  the  most  powerful  mirrors,  produces  no  sensi- 
ble effect  on  the  thermometer. 

We  may  distinguish,  especially  near  to  the 
new  moons,  that  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon 
which  is  not  illuminated  t»y  the  sun.  This  feeble 
light,  which  has  been  termed  the  lumiere  cmtlree, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  etfcct  of  the  light  which  the 
illuminated  hemisphere  of  the  earth  reflects  on 
the  (g)  moon  ;  and  that  which  confirms  this  sup- 
position is  the  circumstance  of  this  light  being 
most  sensible  near  to  the  new  moon  when  the 
greatest  part  of  this  hemisphere  is  directed  to- 
wards  this  star.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  Xhe 
eai'tli  exhibits  to  a  spectator  at  the  moon, 
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similar  to  thoae  which  the  moon  presents  to  ur, 
but  accompanied  with  a  much  stronger  hglit,  on 
account  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  eai'th'« 
surface. 

The  disk  of  the  moon  presents  a  great  numbe? 
of  invariable  spots,  whicii  have  been  carefully  ob- 
served and  deserihed.  They  prove  to  us  that  this 
star  always  presents  to  us  the  same  liemisphere; 
it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  a  period  equal  to 
that  of  its  revolution  about  the  earth ;  for  if  a. 
spectator  be  placed  at  tlie  centre  of  the  nmon, 
supposed  transparent,  he  will  perceive  the  earth 
and  his  visual  ray  to  revolve  about  him  ;  and  as 
this  ray  transverses  always  the  same  point  of  the 
moon's  surface  very  nearly,  it  is  evident  that  this 
point  must  revolve  in  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  earth  about  the  spectator. 

Nevertheless,  a  continued  observation  of  the 
moon's  disk  indicates  slight  varieties  in  its  ap- 
pearances ;  spots  are  observed  to  approach  and 
recede  alternately  from  its  borders ;  those  which 
are  very  near  to  the  borders,  disappear  and  re- 
appear successively,  making  periodical  oscilla- 
tions, which  have  been  denominated  i/u:  librution 
of  the  moon.  In  order  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  disk  of  tlie  moon,  as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  terminated  by  the  cir- 
curaference  of  a  circle  of  the  lunar  globe,  which 
is  perpendicular  to  its  radius  (A)  vector,  it  is  on 
the  plane  of  this  circle  that  the  hemisphere  of  the 
moon,  which  is  directed  towards  the  earth,  is  pro- 
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jected,  the  appearances  of  wliicli  are  connected 
witli  the  in.itioii  of  tMtition  of  this  star.  If  the 
moon  had  nu  mutloii  of  rotation,  its  radius  vector 
Avould  desL-ribe  on  its  sui-faiie,  in  each  lunar  revo- 
lution, the  circumference  of  a  great  circle,  all  the 
parts  of  which  would  he  successively  presented  to 
us.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the  radius  vector 
tends  to  describe  tliis  circumference,  the  lunar 
globe,  by  revolving,  brings  always  very  nearly  the 
same  point  ot  its  surface  to  this  radius,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  hemisphere  to  the  earth.  The 
inequalities  of  tbc  motion  of  tlie  moon  produce 
slight  changes  in  its  appearances  ;  for  as  its  mo- 
tion of  rotation  does  not  particij>ate  in  a  sensible 
manner  in  these  inequalities,  it  is  vanahle  rela- 
tive to  its  radius  vector,  which  thus  meets  its  sur- 
face in  different  points;  tberefoi'e  the  lunar  globe 
makes,  relatively  to  this  radius,  oscillations  which 
correspond  to  the  inequalities  of  its  motion,  and 
which  alternately  deprive  us  of  and  exhibit  to  us 
some  parts  of  its  surface. 

Moreover,  the  lunar  globe  has  another  libra- 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  preceding ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  regions  ((J  which  are  si- 
tuated near  to  the  poles  of  rotation  alternately 
disappear  and  reappear.  In  order  to  conceive 
this  phenomenon,  let  the  axis  of  I'otation,  be 
supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic. When  the  moon  is  in  the  iiscending  node, 
its  two  poles  will  be  in  the  southern  and  northern 
extremities  of  the  visible  hemisphere.  According 
as  it  ascends  above  the  ecliptic,  the  north  pole 
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and  those  parts  which  are  contiguous  to  it,  dis- 
appear, wliiist  more  and  more  of  those  parts 
which  horder  on  the  south  pole  are  discovered, 
until  the  moon  having  attained  its  greatest  nor- 
thern latitude,  reconiniences  to  descend  towards 
the  ecliptic.  The  preceding  phenomena  then 
takes  place  in  a  reverse  order;  and  after  that  the 
moon,  having  arrived  at  the  descending  node,  is 
depressed  below  the  ecliptic,  the  north  pole  wll 
present  precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  the 
south  pole  had  previously  exhibited. 

The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  moon  is  not  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its 
inclination  produces  appearances  which  may  he 
conceived  by  supposing  the  moon  to  move  on  the 
plane  itself  of  the  ecliptic,  in  such  a  mnnner  that 
its  axis  of  rotation  remains  always  parallel  to  it- 
self. It  is  manifest  that  then  each  pole  will  be 
visible  during  one  half  of  the  revolution  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth,  and  invisible  during  the 
other  half,  so  that  those  parts  which  are  conti- 
guous to  the  poles  will  be  alternately  perceived 
and  concealed. 

Finally,  the  observer  is  not  at  the  centre,  but  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  it  Is  the  visible  ray 
drawn  from  his  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  moon, 
which  determines  the  middle  of  the  visible  hemis- 
phere ;  and  on  account  of  the  lunar  parallax,  it 
is  evident  that  this  radius  intersects  the  surface  of 
themoon  in  ])oints  which  depend  on  the  height  • 
of  the  moon  above  tlie  horizon. 

AU  these  causes  produce  only  an  apparent  li- 
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bratien  in  the  lunar  globe ;  thoy  tvre  pur«ly  opCieal, 
aTid  do  not  affii'i^  the  real  mntitui  of  rotation. 
However,  this  iriotion  may  be  anliject  to  aoni& 
small  iFiequalitieH,  tliMigh  tliey  are  not  sufticientJy 
sensible  to  be  discerned. 

This  is  not  tbe  case  with  the  variations  of  the 
plane  of  the  lunar  equator.  From  nn  attentive 
observation  of  the  sjtots  of  the  moon,  DoMi-iiicK 
Casin'i  inferreii  that  the  axis  of  this  eijnator  is 
not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  ])lane  of  the 
ecliptic,  as  had  been  supposed  previous  to  his 
time,  and  also  that  its  sucoewsive  positions  are  not 
exactly  paraVlel.  Tins  celebrated  astronomer  was 
led  to  the  following  remarkable  result,  one  of  his 
most  splendid  discoveries,  and  which  contains  the 
entire  astronomical  theory  of  the  real  libration  of 
the  moon.  If  through  the  centre  of  this  star  a 
plane  be  conceived  to  pass  perpendicular  t© 
its  axis  of  rotation,  which  plane  coincides  with 
that  of  its  equator ;  if  moreover  we  conceive 
a  second  plane  to  pass  through  the  same  centre 
parallel  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  and  a  third 
plane,  which  is  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit,  ab- 
stracting fi-om  the  periodic  inequalities  of  ita  in- 
clination and  of  the  nodes,  these  three  planes 
have  invariab)y  a  common  intereection  ;  the  se- 
cond situated  between  the  two  othei-s,  makes  with 
the  th'st  an  angle  of  about  l",**?!  aini  with  the 
third  an  angle  of  5°,J\5.'i;  consequently  Ihe  in- 
tersections of  the  lunar  equator  with  the  ecliptie, 
or  ita  nodes,  coincrde  always  witH  the  mean 
nodes  of  th0  lunar  orbit,  and  like  them  tiiey  Hffve 
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a  retrograde  motion,  of  which  the  period  is  ahout 
6793^891081.  In  this  interval,  the  two  poles  of 
the  equator  and  of  the  lunar  orhit  describe  small 
circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  its  pole  being  com- 
prised between  them,  so  that  these  three  poles 
exist  always  on  the  same  great  circle  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere. 

There  are  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  their 
shadows  projected  on  the  planes,  .form  sj>ots 
which  vary  with  the  position  of  the  sun.  At  the 
edges  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the  lunar  disk, 
these  mountains  present  the  form  of  an  indented 
border,  which  extends  beyond  the  line  of  light 
by  a  quantity  of  which  the  measurement  proves 
that  their  height  is  at  least  three  thousand  metres. 
From  the  direction  of  these  shadows  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  intersect- 
ed by  deep  cavities,  similar  to  the  basons  of  our 
seas.  Finally,  this  surface  seems  to  shew  tracer 
of  volcanoes  ;  and  the  formation  of  new  spots,  and 
the  sparks  which  are  observed  in  iis  obscure  part 
appear  to  indicate  (k)  volcanoes  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 


Of  the  Planets,  and  in  particular  of  Mercurtf  and 
of  Venus. 

I\  the  midst  of  the  infinite  number  of  shining 
points  wliich  are  spreail  over  the  celestial  vault, 
and  of  which  the  relative  position  is  very  nearly- 
constant,  ten  stai-s,  always  visible,  except  when 
they  are  imrnei-sed  in  the  rays  o?  the  sun,  move 
according  to  very  complicated  laws,  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  constitutee  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  astronomy.  These  stai-s,  which  have  been 
denominated  pJnnvts,  are.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  have  been  known 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  because  they  can  he 
observed  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  likewise  L'ranus, 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  which  have  been 
recently  discovered  by  means  of  the  telescope. 
The  two  fii-st  planets  never  recede  fi'om  the  sun 
beyond  certain  limits ;  the  others  are  elongated 
from  it  to  all  possible  angular  distances.  The 
motions  of  all  these  I}odies  are  comprehended  in 
a  zone  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which  is  called  the 
zodiai-^  the  breadth  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  the  ecliptic. 

The  elongation  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  never 
exceeds  thirty-two  degrees  :  when  it  begins  to  ap- 
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pear  in  the  evening,  it  is  distinguished  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  rays  of  twilight ;  it  extricates  itself 
more  and  more  on  the  succeeding  days  ;  and  after 
it  is  elongated  from  the  sun  ahout  twenty-five  de- 
grees, it  returns  towards  him  again,  In  this  inter- 
val, the  motion  of  Mercury,  with  respect  to  the 
stars,  is  direct ;  but  when  in  approaching  the  sun, 
its  distance  from  this  star  is  about  twenty  degrees  ; 
it  appears  stationary,  (/)  and  afterwards  the  motion 
becomes  retrograde.  Mercury  still  continues  to 
approach  the  sun,  and  at  length  in  the  evening  is 
again  immersed  in  his  rays.  After  continuing  for 
some  time  invisible,  it  is  again  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing, emerging  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  receding 
from  him.  Its  motion  is  still  retrograde,  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  disappearance ;  but  when  the  planet 
is  twenty  degi'ees  elongated  from  the  sun,  it  be- 
comes again  stationary,  and  afterwards  resumes 
a  direct  motion  ;  its  elongation  from  the  sun  con- 
tinues to  increase  till  it  becomes  equal  to  twenty- 
five  degrees,  when  the  planet  retuiTis  again,  dis- 
appearing in  the  morning  in  the  light  of  the  dawn, 
and  very  soon  after  appearing  in  the  evening,  after 
which  the  same  phenomena  as  before  take  place. 
The  extent  of  the  greatest  digressions  of  Mer- 
cury, or  of  his  greatest  deviations  on  each  side  of 
the  sun,  varies  from  eighteen  to  about  thirty-two 
degrees.  The  dui-ation  of  its  total  oseilfations,  (m) 
or  of  its  return  to  the  same  position  relatively  to 
the  sun,  varies  in  like  manner  from  one  hundred 
and  six,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  days.  The 
mean  arc  of  retrogradation  is  about  fifteen  de» 
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greet,  and  its  mean  duration  is  twenty-three 
days  J  but  these  quantities  differ  considerably  in 
ditferent  retrogradatioiis.  In  gent'ral,  the  motion 
of  Mercury  is  extremely  complicaled  ;  it  does  not 
take  place  exactly  in  tlie  plane  of  the  ecliptic; 
some  lime  this  planet  deviates  five  degrees  from  it. 

A  long  series  of  observations  was  no  donht  re- 
quired to  enable  u»  to  recognize  the  identity  of 
tlie  two  stars,  which  were  alternately  observed  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  to  recede  from, 
and  approach  to  the  sun  ;  but  as  the  one  was  ne- 
ver seen  until  the  other  was  invisible,  it  was  at 
last  concluded  that  it  was  the  same  planet  which 
oscillated  on  each  side  of  the  sun. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Mercury  is  very 
variable,  and  its  changes  are  evidently  connected 
with  its  position  relatively  to  the  sun,  and  with 
the  direction  of  its  motion.  It  is  a  ininimuni, 
either  when  the  planet  in  the  inoi'iiirrg  is  innnci^sed 
in  the  sun's  rays,  or  when  in  the  evening  it  is  dis- 
engaged tiom  them.  It  is  iit  its  maximum,  when 
in  the  evening  it  is  immersed  in  these  rays,  or 
when  it  disengages  itself  ti'om  them  in  the  morn- 
ing.  Tlie  mean  apparent  diameter  is  about  yi",  .'3, 

Sometimes  during  the  interval  of  its  disappear- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  its  re-appearing  in  the 
morning,  the  platiet  is  seen  projected  in  the  form 
of  a  black  spot  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  of  which  it 
describes  a  chord.  It  is  recognized  by  its  position, 
by  its  apparent  diameter,  and  by  its  retrograde  mo- 
tion, being  exactly  those  which  it  ought  to  have. 
Taese  traiin^its  of  Mercury  are  real  auuulai'  eclipses 
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of  the  Bun,  which  prove  to  us  that  this  planet  de- 
rives its  light  from  the  sun.  When  seen  through 
a  powerful  telescope,  it  exhibits  phases  analagous 
to  those  of  tlie  moon,  and,  like  to  them,  directed 
towards  the  sun,  the  variable  extent  of  whicli,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  planet  with  respect 
to  the  sun,  and  aifcording  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion,  throws  great  light  on  the  nature  of  its 
orbit. 

The  planet  Venus  exhibits  the  same  phenomena 
as  Mercury,  with  this  ilifference,  that  its  phases 
are  much  morn  sensible,  its  oscillations  more  ex- 
tensive, and  their  duration  more  considerable. 
The  greatest  digressions  of  Venus  vary  from  about 
fifty  to  fifty-three  degrees  ;  and  the  mean  duration 
qf  its  oscillations,  or  of  its  return  to  the  same  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  sun,  is  about  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  days.  Tlie  retrogradation 
commences,  or  terminates,  when  the  planet,  ap- 
proai-hing  to  the  sun  in  the  evening,  or  receding 
from  him  in  the  morning,  is  elongated  from  this 
star  about  thirty-two  degrees.  The  arc  of  retro- 
gradation  is  eighteen  degrees  very  nearly,  and  its 
mean  duration  is  forty-two  days.  Venus  does  not 
exactly  move  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
sometimes  deviates  from  it  several  degrees. 

The  durations  of  the  passages  of  Venus  over  the 
disk,  obsei'ved  at  places  which  are  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  otlier  on  the  surface  of  the 
eai'th,  are  very  sensibly  different,  for  the  same 
cause  which  («)  makes  the  durations  of  the  same 
eclipse  of  the  sun  different  in  different  places.     In 
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consequence  of  the  parallax  of  this  planet,  different 
epectatoi-s  refer  it  to  different  points  of  this  diek, 
of  which  they  observe  it  to  describe  chords  of  dif- 
fei'ent  lengtlis. 

In  the  transit,  which  took  place  in  1769.  the 
difference  of  its  duration,  as  observed  atOtaheite  in 
the  South  Sea,  and  at  Cajaniboili^h  in  [o)  Swedish 
Lapland,  amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
As  these  durations  may  be  determined  with  very 
great  exactness,  their  differences  determine  very 
accurately  the  parallax  of  Venus,  and  consequently 
its  distance  (i-um  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  its 
conjunction.  A  remarkable  law,  which  we  (p) 
shall  explain  at  the  end  of  our  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  made  it  known,  connects  this 
parallax  with  that  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the  planets ; 
which  circumstance  renders  these  transits  of  pe- 
culiar impoitance  in  astronomy.  After  (q)  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  an  interval  of  eight  years, 
they  do  not  recur  again  for  more  than  a  century, 
when  they  again  succeed  each  other  in  the  short 
interval  of  eight  years,  and  so  on  continually. 
The  two  last  transits  happened  on  ttie  fifth  of  June, 
1761,  and  on  the  third  of  JuneiyGi).  Astronomera 
were  sent  to  different  places  where  the  observa- 
tions could  be  made  under  circumstances  the  most 
favourable  for  observing  them,  and  from  the  result 
of  their  observations  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
the  parallax  of  the  sun  is  about  y6",5'i.  at  its  mean 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  two  next  transits 
will  take  place  on  the  eighth  of  December,  1874, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1882. 
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The  great  variations  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  Venus,  prove  that  its  distance  from  the  earth  is 
very  variable.  This  distance  is  l^ast  when  it 
passes  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  the  apparent 
diameter  is  then  about  189":  the  mean  magnitude 
of  this  diameter  is,  according  to  Arrago,  about 
52",  1?  3. 

From  the  motion  of  some  spots  obser\'ed  on  this 
planet,  Dominique  Cassini  conchided  that  it  re- 
volves in  an  interval  somewhat  less  than  a  day. 
Schroeter,  by  a  continued  observation  of  the  va- 
riations of  its  horns,  and  by  that  of  some  luminous 
points  near  to  the  bortlers  of  those  parts  which  are 
not  ilkiminated,  has  confirmed  this  result,  relative 
to  which  some  doubts  were  entertained.  He  has 
determined  the  duration  of  its  rotation  to  he 
0S973 ;  and  he  has  found,  with  Dominique  Cas- 
sini, that  the  equator  of  Venus  makes  a  consider- 
able angle  with  the  ecliptic,  (r)  Finally,  he  has  in- 
ferred from  his  observations  that  mountains  of  a 
considerable  height  exist  on  its  surface  ;  and  from 
the  law  of  the  degradation  of  light  in  the  passage 
from  the  obscure  to  the  enlightened  part,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  planet  is  smTounded  by  an  exten- 
sive atmospherej  of  which  the  refracting  power 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. The  great  difficulty  of  observing  these 
phenomena  even  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
makesitamatterof  extreme  delicacy  to  observethem 
in  our  climate  :  they  demand  every  attention  from 
those  astronomers  who,  from  their  southern  situa- 
tion, enjoy  a  more  favourable  climate.  But  it  is  very 
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important,  when  the  impressions  are  so  feeble,  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  imagination,  which 
may  conHiderabiy  influence  them ;  for  then  the 
interior  images  whic;h  it  suggests,  frequently  mo- 
dify and  change  those  which  the  contemplation  of 
objects  produce. 

Venus  surpasses  in  briglitness  all  the  other  stars 
and  phinets;  it  is  sometimes  so  brilliant  as  to  be 
seen  in  full  daylight,  and  with  the  naked  eye.  This 
phenomenon,  which  depends  on  the  return  of  the 
planet  to  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
sun,  recin's  in  the  interval  of  nineteen  months 
very  nearly,  and  its  gi'catest  brightness  returns 
after  an  interval  of  eight  years.  Although  it  id  of 
such  frequent  recurrence,  it  invariably  excites  sur« 
prise  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  cre« 
dulous  ignorance,  always  suppose  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  most  remarkable  cotemporary 
events. 


CiHAP.   VI. 

Of  Mars^ 

The  two  planets  which  we  have  just  considered, 
seem  to  accompany  the  sun^  like  satellites  ;  and 
their  mean  motion  about  the  earth  is  the  same  as 
that  of  this  star.  The  other  planets  recede  from 
the  sun,  to  all  possible  angular  distances,  but 
their  motions  are  so  connected  with  that  of  the 
sun>  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  influence 
on  these  motions. 

Mars  appears  to  us  to  move  from  west  to  east 
about  the  earth  ;  the  mean  duration  of  his  side- 
real revolution  is  Q^J  days,  very  nearly;  that  of 
his  synodic  revolution,  or  of  his  return  to  the 
same  position,  reUitively  to  the  sun,  is  about  7^0 
daj^s.  Its  motion  is  very  unequal ;  when  it  begins 
to  be  visible  iii  the  morning,  the  motion  is  direct 
and  most  rapid  ;  it  becomes  gradually  (s)  slower, 
atid  vanishes  ^hen  the  angular  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  sun  is  about  15^ ;  afterwards  th^ 
motion  becomes  retrograde,  in^reasifig  in  veldcity 
till  the  mdiAent  bf  opposition  of  Mars  with  the 
jlUfa.  This  velocity  having  then  attained  its  mdji^ 
iMtnif  diminishes,  and  agaifi  vanishes,  when 
Mftrs  ih  &ppf5aohing  to  the  sun,  is  distant  fv6m  it 
by  13^.     Th&  motion  after  this  becomes  again 


direct,  having  been  retrograde  for  tlie  space  of 
seventy-three  days,  and  in  this  interval  the  arc  of 
retrogradalion  described  hy  the  planet  is  about 
eighteen  degrees ;  continuing  still  to  approach 
the  sun,  it  finally  is  immersed  in  the  evening  in 
its  rays.  Tliese  remarkable  phenomena  are  re- 
newed at  every  opposition  of  Mars  with  the  sun, 
but  with  a  considerable  dift'erence  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  the  relrogradations. 

Mai's  does  not  move  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic :  it  deviates  sometimes  several  degrees 
from  it.  The  variations  of  its  apparent  diameter 
are  very  great.;  it  is  about  19",40  at  the  mean 
distance  of  the  planet,  and  increases  witli  the  ap- 
proach of  the  planet  to  opposition,  whei-e  it 
amounts  to  SO'^iS.  At  this  time  the  parallax  of 
Mars  becomes  sensible,  and  is  nearly  double  of 
that  of  the  sun.  The  same  law  which  subsists  be- 
tween tiie  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  Venus, 
obtains  also  between  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and 
of  Mars,  and  the  observation  of  this  last  parallax 
had  furnished  a  very  near  approximation  of  the 
solar  parallax,  before  tliat  it  was  determined  with 
greater  precision  by  the  transits  of  Venus. 

The  disk  of  Mara  is  observed  to  change  its 
form,  and  to  become  sensibly  oval,  accortUug  to 
its  position  relatively  to  the  (0  sun.  These 
phases  shew  that  it  receives  its  light  from  the 
sun.  From  the  spots  which  are  observed  on  its 
surface,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  revolves  in  a 
period  of  1*^,02733,  on  an  axis  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  66'',33.  Its  diameter  in 
the  (m)  direction  of  the  poles,  is  somewhat  less 
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than  the  equatorial  diameter.  According  to  the 
measures  of  Arrago,  these  two  diameters  are  in 
the  ratio  of  189  to  194,  the  preceding  diameter 
being  the  mean  between  these  two. 
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direct,  having  Iwen  retrograde  for  the  space  of 
seveaty-three  days,  and  in  this  interval  the  arc  of 
retrogradation  described  by  the  planet  ia  about 
eighteen  degrees ;  continuing  Btill  to  approach 
the  aun,  it  finally  is  immersed  in  the  evening  in 
its  rays.  Tliese  remarkable  phenomena  are  re- 
newed at  every  opposition  of  Mars  with  the  aun, 
but  with  a  considerable  difference  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  the  retrogradations. 

Mars  does  not  move  exactly  iu  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic :  it  deviates  sometimes  several  degrees 
from  it.  The  variations  of  its  apparent  diameter 
are  very  great.;  it  is  about  lO'^iO  at  the  mean 
distance  of  the  planet,  and  increases  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  planet  to  opposition,  where  it 
amounts  to  5(j'\4:3.  At  this  time  the  parallax  of 
Mars  becomes  sensible,  and  is  nearly  double  of 
that  of  the  sun.  The  same  law  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  Venus, 
obtains  also  between  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and 
of  Mars,  and  the  observation  of  tliis  last  parallax 
had  furniehed  a  very  near  approximation  of  the 
solar  parallax,  before  that  it  was  determined  with 
greater  precision  by  the  transits  of  Venus. 

The  disk  of  Mars  ia  observed  to  change  its 
form,  and  to  become  sensibly  oval,  according  to 
its  position  relatively  to  the  (?)  sun.  These 
phases  shew  that  it  receives  its  light  from  the 
sun.  From  the  spots  which  are  observed  on  its 
surface,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  revolves  in  a 
period  of  l'',02733,  on  an  axis  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  66°,33.  Its  diameter  in 
the  (w)  direction  of  the  poles,  is  somewhat  less 
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than  the  equatorial  diameter.  According  to  the 
measures  of  Arrago,  these  two  diameters  are  in 
the  ratio  of  189  to  194,  the  preceding  diameter 
being  the  mean  between  these  two. 


CHAP.  vn. 


Of  Jupiter,  and  of  his  Satellites, 


Jiri'iTER  moves  from  west  to  east  in  a  period  of 
43.S9*',6  very  nearly,  Uie  duration  of  hia  synodic 
revolution  is  about  .S.Qi)''.  It  is  subject  to  inequa- 
lities similar  to  those  of  Mara.  Previous  to  the 
opposition  of  this  planet  to  the  sun,  ami  when  its 
elongation  from  this  star  is  almost  one  hundred 
and  tiventy-eight  degrees,  its  motion  becomes  re- 
trograde, its  velocity  increases  till  the  moment  of 
opposition,  it  then  diminishes,  vanishes  and  final- 
ly resumes  the  direct  state,  when  the  distance 
of  the  planet  as  it  approaches  the  sun,  is  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  degrees.  The  du- 
ration of  this  retrograde  motion  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  days,  and  the  arc  of  retrogradation 
is  about  eleven  degrees ;  but  there  are  very  per- 
ceptible diiferences  in  the  extent  and  in  the  dura- 
tions of  the  different  retrogradations  of  Jupiter. 
The  motion  of  this  planet  does  not  exactly  take 
place  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  it  sometimes 
■  deviates  fi-om  it  three  or  four  degrees. 

I  Several  obscure  belts  have  been  observed  on  the 

I  surface  of  Jupiter;  they  are  apparently  parallel  to 

I  each  other,  and  to  the  ecliptic  ;  other  spots  have 

1  also  been  observed,  the  motion  of  which  has  indi- 
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cated  the  rotation  of  this  planet  from  west  to  east, 
on  an  axis  very  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  a  period  (»>)  of  0^41377■ 
From  the  variations  of  some  of  these  spots,  and 
from  the  marked  differences  in  the  durations  of 
the  rotation,  as  inferred  from  their  motions,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  these  spots  do  not  adhere  to 
the  surfaae  of  Jupiter;  they  appear  to  he  clouds 
which  the  winds  transport  with  different  velocities 
in  a  very  agitated  atmosphere. 

Jupiter  is,  after  Venus,  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
planets,  and  even  sometimes  surpasses  it  in  hright- 
nesa.  Its  apparent  diameter  ia  the  greatest  pos- 
sible in  the  oppositions,  when  it  anrounts  to  141''',6, 
its  mean  magnitude  is  ll!i',i,  in  the  direction  of 
the  equator ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  in  every  di- 
rection.  The  planet  is  evidently  compressed  at 
the  poles  of  rotation,  and  Arrago  found,  by  very 
accurate  measurement,  that  the  polar  is  to  the 
equatorial  diameter,  in  the  ratio  of  I67  to  I77 
very  nearly. 

Four  small  stare  are  observed  to  revolve  about 
Jupiter,  and  to  accompany  this  planet  constantly. 
Their  relative  position  changes  every  instant; 
tbey  oscillate  on  each  side  of  this  planet,  and  it  is 
by  the  extent  of  these  oscillations,  that  their  order 
is  determined  ;  we  term  the  Jirst  satellite,  that  of 
which  the  oscillation  is  the  least.  They  are  some- 
times observed  to  pass  over  the  disk  of  Jupiter, 
and  to  project  on  it  their  shadow,  which  then  de- 
scribes a  chord  of  the  disk.  It  follows  from  this, 
that  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  are  opaque  bodies. 


J 
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illuminated  by  the  sun  ;  and  when  they  interpose 
between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  they  produce  real 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  precisely  similar  to  thoee 
which  the  moon  causes  on  the  earth. 

The  shadow  which  Jupiter  projects  behind  him, 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  enables  us  to  explain 
another  phenomenon  which  the  satillites  present. 
They  are  observed  frequently  to  disappear,  al- 
though at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  disk 
of  the  planet :  the  third  and  fourth  satillites  re- 
appear sometimes  at  the  same  side  of  this  disk. 
These  disappearances  are  altogether  similar  to 
the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  aiul  indeed  all  doubt  on 
this  head  is  removed  by  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances. The  satellites  are  always  observed  to 
disappear  on  the  side  of  the  disk  of  Jupiter  which 
is  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  consetjuently  on  the 
same  side  with  that  to  which  the  shadow  of  the 
cone  in  projected.  The  eclij>8e  takes  place 
nearest  to  the  disk,  when  the  planet  is  nearest  to 
its  opposition  j  and  finally,  the  duration  of  these 
eclipses  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time  which 
they  should  employ  in  traversing  the  cone  of  the 
shadow  of  Jupiter.  Consequently  these  satellites 
move  from  west  to  east  about  this  planet. 

The  observation  of  their  eclipses  furnish  the 
most  exact  means  of  determining  their  motions. 
The  durations  of  their  periodical  and  synodical 
revolutions  (w)  about  this  planet  are  very  pre- 
cisely obtained,  by  comparing  together  eclipses 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  consi- 
derable intervals,  and  which  are  observed  near  to 
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the  opposition  of  this  planet.  By.  this  means  if 
has  heen  ascertained  that  the  motion  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  is  almost  circular  and  uniform, 
because  this  hypothesis  satisfies  very  nearly  those 
eclipses  in  wliich  the  planet  is  observed  in  the 
same  position,  with  respect  to  the  sun  ;  therefore 
the  position  of  these  satellites,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  Jupiter,  may  be  always  determined. 

Hence  results  a  simple  and  tolerably  exact  me- 
thod of  comparing  together  the  distances  of  Jupiter 
and  the  sun  from  the  earth,  a  melliod  wliich  the 
antient  astronomers  did  not  possess  ;  for  the  pa. 
rallax  of  Jupiter,  when  nearest  tons,  is  insensi- 
ble even  to  the  precision  of  modern  observations ; 
they  had  no  data  from  which  that  distance  could 
be  judged  of,  except  the  duration  of  their  revolu- 
tions, these  planets  being  supposed  to  be  most 
remote,  the  durations  of  whose  revolutions  were 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  entire  duration  of  ao 
eclipse  of  the  third  satellite  has  been  observed. 
At  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  satellite,  as  seen 
Irom  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  is  very  nearly  in 
opposition  to  the  sun ;  therefore  its  sidereal  po- 
sition such  as  would  be  observed  from  this  centre, 
and  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  of  the  satellite,  is  then  the 
same  as  that  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  seen  from 
that  of  the  sun.  The  position  of  the  earth, 
aa  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  may  be  had 
either  from  direct  observation,  or  from  the  known 
motion  of  this  star ;  therefore  supposing  a  tri- 
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direct,  haTine  b«en  rtttogiilf  fijr  the  space  of 
•erentv-tfaree  «lav9,  and  in  this  interral  the  arc  of 
Rtrograciatioa  describni  hv  the  {Janet  is  abont 
eighteen  degrees ;  contimrii^  still  to  approach 
the  Aon,  it  dnallr  is  immuitHid  in  the  erening  in 
its  rava.  Theise  remarkable  pboiomena  are  re- 
newed at  every  oppo^itioD  of  Mars  with  the  son, 
bat  with  a  considerable  diffmenee  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  the  retrogradatifHis. 

Mars  doea  not  move  exactlv  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic :  it  deviates  sometimes  semal  ilegrees 
from  it.  The  variati«Mis  of  ib  a{^iarent  diameter 
are  very  great.;  it  is  aboot  19^,40  at  the  mean 
distance  of  the  planet,  and  increases  with  the  ap> 
l^oech  of  the  planet  to  oppo«tion,  where  it 
ainoantd  to  06', iS.  At  this  time  the  parallax  of 
Mars  becomes  sensible,  and  is  neariy  doable  of 
that  of  the  son.  The  same  law  which  sabnats  be- 
tween the  parallaxes  of  the  son  and  of  Venos, 
AhCains  also  betweea  the  parallaxes  of  the  son  and 
ni  Mars  and  the  observation  of  this  bet  parallax 
I  6irr.inhfed  a  very  near  approximatimi  of  the 
r  parallax,  before  that  ic  was  determined  with 
I  by  the  transits  of  Venos. 
:  ai  9brs  is  observed  to  diai^e  its 
«eu^bly  oval,  accwding  to 
irely  to  the  (/)  son.  These 
'.  it  receives  its  l^t  from  tiie 
ft  which  are  obeerred  <m  its 
I  inferred  that  it  revirfves  m  a 
r  on  an  axis  iodined  to  the 
!  of  66'y33-  It»  diameto-  in 
»  *f  Ifae   poles,  is  somewhal!  Um 
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the  opposition  of  this  planet.  By.  this  means  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  motion  of  the  satel* 
lites  of  Jupiter  is  almost  circular  and  uniform, 
because  this  hypothesis  satisfies  very  nearly  those 
eclipses  in  which  the  planet  is  observed  in  the 
same  position,  with  respect  to  the  sun  ;  therefore 
the  position  of  these  satellites,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  Jupiter,  may  be  always  determined* 

Hence  results  a  simple  and  tolerably  exact  me<« 
thod  of  comparing  together  the  distances  of  Jupiter 
and  the  sun  from  the  earth,  a  method  which  the 
antient  astronomers  did  not  possess  ;  for  the  pa. 
rallax  of  Jupiter,  when  nearest  to  us,  is  insensi* 
ble  even  to  the  precision  of  modem  observations ; 
they  had  no  data  from  which  that  distance  could 
be  judged  of,  except  the  duration  of  their  revolu- 
tions,  these  planets  being  supposed  to  be  most 
remote,  the  durations  of  whose  revolutions  were 
longest. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  entire  duration  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  third  satellite  has  been  observed.* 
At  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  satellite,  as  seen 
from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  is  very  nearly  in 
opposition  to  the  sun ;  therefore  its  sidereal  po- 
sition such  as  would  be  observed  from  this  centre, 
and  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  of  the  satellite,  is  then  the 
same  as  that  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  seen  from 
that  of  the  sun.  The  position  of  the  earth, 
as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  may  be  had 
either  from  direct  observation,  or  from  the  known 
motion  of  this  star;  therefore  supposing  a  tri- 
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illuminated  T»y  the  8un  ;  and  when  they  interpose 
between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  they  produce  real 
eclipses  of  the  eun,  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  the  moon  causes  on  the  earth. 

The  shadow  which  Jupiter  projects  behind  him, 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  enables  us  to  explain 
another  phenomenon  which  the  satillites  present. 
They  are  observed  frequently  to  disappear,  al- 
though at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  disk 
of  the  planet:  the  third  and  fourth  satillites  re- 
appear sometimes  at  the  same  side  of  this  disk. 
These  disappearances  arc  altogether  similai'  to 
the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  indeed  all  doubt  on 
this  head  is  removed  by  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances. The  satellites  are  always  observed  to 
disappear  on  the  side  of  the  disk  of  Jupiter  which 
is  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  consequently  on  the 
same  side  with  that  to  which  the  shadow  of  the 
cone  is  projected.  The  eclipse  takes  place 
nearest  to  the  disk,  when  the  planet  is  nearest  to 
its  opposition  ;  and  finally,  the  duration  of  these 
eclipses  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time  which 
they  shmdd  employ  in  traversing  the  cone  of  the 
shadow  of  Jupiter.  Consequently  these  satellites 
move  from  west  to  east  about  this  planet. 

The  observation  of  their  eclipses  furnish  the 
most  exact  means  of  determining  their  motions. 
The  durations  of  their  periodical  and  synodical 
rcTolutions  (w)  about  this  planet  arc  very  pre- 
cisely obtained,  by  comparing  together  eclipses 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  consi- 
derable intervals,  and  which  are  observed  near 
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the  opposition  of  this  planet.  By,  this  means  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  motion  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  is  aUnost  circular  and  uniform, 
because  this  hypothesis  satisfies  very  nearly  those 
eclipses  in  which  the  planet  is  observed  in  the 
same  position,  with  respect  to  the  sun  ;  therefore 
the  position  of  these  satellites,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  Jupiter,  may  be  always  determined. 

Hence  results  a  simple  and  tolerably  exact  me- 
thod of  comparing  together  the  distances  of  Jupiter 
and  the  sun  from  the  earth,  a  method  which  the 
antient  astronomers  did  not  possess  ;  for  the  pa. 
rallax  of  Juj)iter,  when  nearest  to  us,  is  insensi- 
ble even  to  the  precision  of  modem  observations ; 
they  had  no  data  from  which  that  distance  could 
be  judged  of,  except  the  duration  of  their  revolu- 
tions, these  planets  being  supposed  to  be  most 
remote,  the  durations  of  whose  revolutions  were 
longest. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  entire  duration  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  third  satellite  has  been  observed. 
At  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  satellite,  as  seen 
from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  is  very  nearly  in 
opposition  to  the  sun ;  therefore  its  sidereal  po- 
sition such  as  would  be  observed  from  this  centre, 
and  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  of  the  satellite,  is  then  the 
same  as  that  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  seen  from 
that  of  the  sun.  The  position  of  the  earth, 
as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  may  be  had 
either  from  direct  observation,  or  from  the  known 
motion  of  this  star ;   therefore  supposing  a  tri- 
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Of  Saium,  of  his  Satellites,  and  of  hia  ring. 

Saturn  revolves  from  west  to  east,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  10759  clays  :  the  duration  of  Iub  synodical 
revolution  is  378  days.  Its  motion,  which  is  per- 
formed very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecHptic, 
ia  subject  to  inequalities  similar  to  those  of  the 
motions  of  Mars  and  of  Jupiter.  Its  retrograde 
motion  commences  and  terminates  when  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planet  from  the  sun  before  and  after 
opposition  is  121" :  the  duration  of  this  retrogra- 
dation  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days, 
and  the  arc  of  its  retrogi-adation  ia  about  seven 
degrees.  At  the  moment  of  opposition,  the 
meter  of  Saturn  is  at  its  maximum  :  its  mi 
magnitude  is  about  50". 

Saturn  presents  a  phenomenon  which  is  unique 
in  the  system  of  the  world.  It  is  frequently  ob- 
served  in  the  middle  of  two  small  bodies  which 
seem  to  adhere  to  it,  the  figure  and  magnitude  of 
which  are  very  variable ;  sometimes  they  are 
changed  into  a  ring,  which  seems  to  surround  the 
planet ;  at  other  times  they  disappear  altogether, 
and  Saturn  then  appears  round  like  the  other 
planets.  By  carefully  following  these  remarkable 
ppearances,    and  by  combining  them  with  the 
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positions  of  Saturn  relatively  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
earth,  Huygens  ascertained  that  they  are  produced 
by  a  large  and  slender  ring  which  sun-ounds  the 
globe  of  Saturn,  and  is  every  where  detached 
from  it.  This  ring  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
3i°,85  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  always  presents 
itself  obliquely  to  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  length  when  a  maximum,  is 
verynearly  double  the  breadth.  The  ellipse  becomes 
narrower  in  proportion  as  the  visual  raydrawn  from 
Saturn  to  the  earth,  becomes  less  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  of  which  the  more  remote  arc 
is  at  length  concealed  behind  the  planet,  while 
the  anterior  arc  is  confounded  with  it ;  but  its 
shadow,  projected  on  the  disk  of  Saturn,  forms  an 
obscure  band,  which  being  perceived  in  powerful 
telescopes,  proves  that  Saturn  and  his  ring  are 
opaque  bodies  illuminated  by  tlie  sun.  We 
then  only  distinguish  those  parts  of  the  rings 
which  are  extended  on  each  side  of  Saturn ;  the 
breadth  of  these  parts  diminishes  gradually,  and 
they  finally  disappear,  wlien  the  earth  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is  im- 
perceptible. The  ring  is  likewise  invisible  when 
the  sun  being  in  its  plane,  only  illuminates  its 
thickness.  It  continues  to  be  invisible  as  long  as 
its  plane  is  between  the  sun  and  earth,  (:s)  and  it 
reappears  when  the  sun  and  earth  are  on  the 
same  side  of  this  plane,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
spective motions  of  the  sun  and  of  Saturn. 

As  the  plane  of  the  ring  meets  the  solar  orbit 
at    every   semirevolutioTi    of  Saturn ;    the    phe- 
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iiomena  of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance 
recur  very  nearly  after  the  interval  fifteen  years,  but 
frequently  under  very  different  circumstances  : 
two  disappearances  and  two  reappearances  may 
occur  in  the  same  year,  but  never  more. 

During  the  disappearance  of  the  ring,  its  thick- 
ness reflects  to  us  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  in  too 
small  a  quantity  to  be  perceptible.  However  it 
may  be  conceived  that  by  increasing  the  power  of 
the  telescope,  it  might  be  seen ;  and  this  is  in 
fact  what  Herschell  experienced  during  the  last 
disappearance  of  the  ring — which  continued  visi- 
ble to  him,  when  it  had  disappeared  to  other  ob- 
servers. 

The  inclination  of  the  ring  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  measm-ed  by  the  greatest  opening  which 
the  ellipse  presents  to  us  ;  the  position  of  its  nodes 
with  tlie  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  easily  determin- 
ed from  the  position  of  Saturn,  when  the  appear- 
ance or  disappearance  of  the  ring,  depends  on  the 
meeting  of  its  plane  with  the  earth.  Therefore 
all  the  phenomena  of  this  kind,  which  determine 
the  same  sidereal  position  of  the  nodes,  take  place 
when  this  plane  meets  the  earth.  When  this 
plane  passes  through  the  sun,  the  position  of  its 
nodes  determine  that  of  Saturn,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  and  then  the  rectilinear  dis- 
tance of  Saturn  fi-om  the  earth,  may  be  determin- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  distance  of  Jupiter 
is  determined  ft-om  the  eclipses  of  his  satellites. 
In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  lines  which 
join  the  centres  of  the  sun,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the 
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earth,  the  angles  at  the  earth  and  sun  arc  given, 
hence  it  is  easy  to  conclude  the  distance  of  the 
Bun  from  Saturn,  in  parts  of  the  radius  of  the  so- 
lar orbit.  It  is  thus  found  that  Saturn  is  about 
nine  times  and  a  half  farther  from  us  than  the 
sun,  when  his  apparent  diameter  is  50". 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  ring,  at  its  mean 
distance  from  the  planet  is,  according  to  the  ac- 
curate measures  of  Arrago,  equal  to  1 1 8'',58  ;  its 
apparent  breadth  is  17^858.  Its  surface  is  not 
continuous ;  a  black  band,  which  is  concentrica! 
with  it,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  appear 
to  form  two  distinct  rings,  the  breadth  of  the  ex- 
terior being  less  than  that  of  the  interior.  From 
several  black  bands  which  have  been  observed  by 
some  astronomers,  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  a 
greaternumber  of  these  rings.  From  the  observation 
of  some  luminous  spots  of  the  ring,  Herschell  baa 
ascertained  that  it  revolves  from  west  to  east  in 
a  period  of  0'',437,  about  an  axis  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane,  and  passing  through  the 
centi'e  of  Saturn. 

Seven  satellites  have  been  observed  to  revolve 
round  this  planet  from  west  to  east,  in  orbits 
nearly  circular.  The  six  first  move  very  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ring  :  the  orbit  of  the  seventh 
approaches  more  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  "Wlien 
this  satellite  is  to  the  east  of  Saturn,  its  light  be- 
comes so  feeble,  that  it  is  with  very  great  difficulty 
perceived ;  this  can  only  arise  from  the  spots 
which  cover  the  hemisphere  which  is  presented 
to  us.  But  in  order  that  this  phenomenon  should 
F  2 
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occur  always  in  the  same  position,  it  ie  necessary 
that  this  satellite,  (in  this  respect  similar  to  the 
moon,  and  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,)  should  re- 
volve on  its  o^vn  axis,  in  a  period  equal  to  that 
of  its  revolution  ahout  Saturn.  Thus  an  equality 
between  the  periods  of  rotation  and  revolution 
appears  to  he  a  general  law  of  the  motion  of  the 
satellites. 

The  diameters  of  Saturn  are  not  equal  to 
each  other.  The  diameter  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  appears  less 
by  the  eleventh  part  at  least,  than  that  which  is 
situated  in  this  plane.  From  a  comparison  of 
this  compression  with  that  of  Jupiter,  it  may  be 
infen'ed  with  gi-eat  probability,  that  Saturn  re. 
volves  rapidly  about  the  least  of  his  diameters,  and 
that  the  ring  revolres  in  the  plane  of  hia  equator ; 
this  result  has  been  confirmed  by  the  direct  ob- 
servations of  Herchell,  which  have  indicated  to 
him  that  the  motion  of  this  planet,  like  that  of  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  is  from  west  to  east,  and 
that  its  duration  is  0,428,  which  differs  very  lit- 
tle from  the  duration  of  Jupiter's  rotation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  duration  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  less  than  half  a  day,  for  the  two  lai^est 
planets,  while  the  planets  which  are  less  than 
them,  revolve  on  their  axes  in  the  interval  of  a 
day  very  nearly. 

Herchell  has  also  observed  on  the  surfjyie  of 
Saturn  five  belts,  which  are  nearly  parallel  to  his 
equator. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Uranus  and  of  his  Satellites. 

The  planet  Uranus  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  ancient  Astronomers  on  account  of  its  minute- 
ness. Flamstead  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Mayer  and  Le  Monnier  in  the  present,  had  already 
observed  it  as  a  small  star.  But  it  was  not  till 
178 1  that  Herchell  recognised  its  motion,  and 
shortly  after,  by  following  this  star  carefully,  he 
ascertained  that  it  is  an  actual  planet.  Like  to 
Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  moves  from 
west  to  east  about  the  earth.  The  duration  of 
its  sidereal  revolution  is  about  SO687  days  ;  its 
motion,  which  takes  place  very  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  commences  to  be  retrograde 
previous  to  its  opposition,  when  the  distance  of 
the  planet  from  the  sun  is  115°^  its  retrograde 
motion  terminates,  after  opposition,  when  the 
elongation  of  the  planet  from  the  sun,  as  it  ap- 
preaches  to  this  star,  is  115°.  The  duration  of 
its  retrogradation  is  about  151  days,  and  the  arc 
of  retrogradation  is  four  degrees. 

If  the  distance  of  Uranus  was  to  be  estimated 
from  the  slowness  of  its  motion,  it  should  be  on 
the  confines  of  the  planetary  system.  Its  ap- 
parent diameter  is  very  small,  and  hardly  amounts 
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to  twelve  seconds.  According  to  Herchel  six  satel- 
lites revolve  about  this  planet  in  orbits  almost  cir- 
cular, and  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plan 
of  the  ecliptic.  Telescopes  of  a  very  high  mag- 
nifying power  are  required  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
them  ;  two  only,  the  second  and  fourth,  have 
been  recognized  by  other  observers.  The  obser. 
vations  which  Herchell  has  published  relative  to 
the  four  others,  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  elements  of  their  or- 
bitSr  or  even  to  be  assured  incontrovertably  of 
their  existence  (a). 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Telescopic  planets^  Ceres^  PaliaSj  Juno  and 

Vesta. 

These   four  planets  are  so  minute,  that   they 
can  be  only  perceived  by  means  of  very  powerful 
telescopes.    The  first  day  of  the  present  century  is 
remarkable  for  the  discovery  which  Piazzi  made 
at  Palern^o  of  the  planet  Ceres.     Pallas  was  re- 
cognized  in   1802,    by   Olbers;   Juno   was   dis- 
covered in   18()3  by  Harding ;  and  lastly,  Vesta 
was  perceived  in  I867  by  Olbers.     These  stars, 
like  the  other  planets,  move   from  west  to  east  ; 
and    like   to  them,   they   are  alternately  direct 
and  retrograde.     But  in  consequence  of  the  short 
time    which  has  elapsed    since   their  discovery, 
we  have  not  been  able  to   determine  with  pre- 
cision,   the    durations  of  their  revolutions,    and 
the   laws  of  their  motions.     We  only  know  that 
the  durations  of  their  sidereal  revolutions  differ 
little   from   each  other  ;  and  that  those  of  the 
three  first  are  about  four  years  and  two  thirds  : 
the   duration  of  the  revolution  of  Vesta  appears 
to  be   shorter  by  a  year,     Pallas  deviates  con- 
siderably  more   from   the   plane  of  the  ecliptic 
than  the  other  planets,  so  that  in  order  to  comr 
prize  its  deviations,  we  should  enlarge  considera- 
bly the  breath  of  the  zodiac  (i). 


Ofl/te  motion  ofOxe  Planets  about  the  sun. 


Had  man  restricted  himself  to  a  mere  compi- 
lation of  facts,  the  sciences  would  present  no- 
thing hut  a  harren  nomenclature,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  laws  of  nature  would  never 
have  heeu  attained.  It  is  from  a  comparison  of 
facts  with  each  other,  by  attentively  considering 
their  relations,  and  hy  this  means  reascending  to 
jthenomena,  which  are  continually  more  and 
more  extensive,  that  at  length  we  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  these  laws,  which  are  conti- 
nually impressed  on  the  various  effects  which  they 
produce.  Then  it  is,  that  nature  by  revealing  her- 
self, shews  how  the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena 
which  have  been  observed,  may  be  traced  up  to  a 
small  number  of  causes,  and  thus  enables  us 
to  determine  antecedently  those  effects,  which 
ought  to  be  produced  ;  and  being  assured  that 
nothing  will  derange  the  connexion  between 
causes  and  their  effects,  we  can  extend  our  thoughts 
forwards  to  the  future,  and  the  series  ofeventswhich 
shall  be  developed  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  It  is  solely  in  the  theory  of 
the  system  of  the  world,  that  the  human  mind 
has,  by  a  long  train  of  successful  efforts,  attained 
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to  this  eminence.  The  first  hypothesis  wliich  was 
devised  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary 
motions,  could  only  be  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
theory,  but  by  representing  these  phenomena  io  a 
very  ingenious  manner,  it  furnished  the  means  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  calculus  ;  and  we  shall  now 
see,  that  by  making  this  hypothesis  to  undergo  the 
modifications  which  have  been  successively  indicat- 
ed by  observation,  it  will  be  changed  into  the 
true  system  of  the  world. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  planetary  appear- 
ances is  their  change  from  a  direct  to  a  retrograde 
motion,  a  change  which  can  only  arise  from  two 
motions  alternately  conspiring  togethei-,  andoppos. 
ing  their  effects.  The  most  natural  hypothesis  for 
explaining  them,  was  that  devised  by  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  and  which  consisted  in  mak- 
ing the  three  superior  planets  to  move  in  conse- 
quentia  on  epicycles,  of  which  the  centres  des- 
cribe circles  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  manifest 
that  if  the  planet  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  lowest 
point  of  the  epicycle,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  it  has  in  this  position  a  motion  contrary  to 
that  of  the  epicycle,  wliich  is  always  moved  parallel 
to  itself;  therefore  if  the  first  of  these  motions  be 
supposed  to  predominate  over  the  second,  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  planet  will  he  retrogi-ade, 
and  at  its  maximum ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pla. 
'  net  be  situated  at  the  most  elevated  point  of  its 
epicycle,  the  two  motions  conspire  togetlier,  and 
the  appaj'ent  motion  is  direct,  and  the  greatest 
possible.     In  proceeding  from  the  first  to  the  se- 
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cond  of  tlieBC  poeitions,  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  planet  continues  to  be  retrograde  ;  however, 
it  constantly  diminishes,  till  ut  length  it  va- 
nishes, and  thea  changes  into  a  direct  motion.  It 
ap(>ear8  from  observation,  that  tlie  maximum  of 
the  retrograde  motion  obtains  always  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  opposition  of  the  planet  with  the 
sun ;  it  tlierefore  follows  that  each  epicycle  is  de- 
scribed in  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  this  star, 
and  that  the  planet  is  at  the  lowest  point,  when 
it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun.  Hence  we  may 
see  the  reason  wliy  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
planet  is  then  at  its  maximum.  With  respect  to  tho 
two  inferior  planets,  which  never  deviate  from 
the  sun  beyond  certain  limits,  their  alternate  re- 
trograde and  direct  motions  may  likewise  be  ex- 
plained, on  the  hypothesis  that  they  move  in 
consequentia  on  epicyles,  of  which  the  centres  de- 
scribe, each  year,  circles  about  the  eai-tb  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  by  supposing  likewise  that 
when  the  planet  attains  the  lowest  point  of  its 
epicycle,  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  The 
preceding  is  the  most  ancient  astronomical  hy- 
pothesis, which  being  adopted  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  Ptolemy,  has  been  denominated 
from  this  astronomer. 

The  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  circles  and  of 
the  epicycles  are  not  indicated  in  this  hypothesis: 
the  phenomena  only  assign  the  relative  magni- 
tudes of  the  radii.  In  like  maimer  Ptolemy  did 
not  attempt  to  investigate  the  respective  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  earth  ;  he  only  supposed 
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those  superior  planets  to  be  farther  from  the 
earth,  of  which  the  times  of  revolution  were  the 
longest.  He  then  placed  the  epicycle  of  Venus  be- 
low the  sun,  and  that  of  Mercury  the  lowest  of 
all.  In  an  hypothesis  so  indeterminate,  it  does 
not  appear  why  the  arcs  of  retrogi'adation  of  the 
superioj'  planets  are  smaller,  for  those  which  are 
most  remote  ;  and  why  the  moveable  radii  of 
the  superior  epicycles  are  parallel,  to  the  radius 
vector  of  tliis  star,  and  to  the  moveable  radii 
of  the  inferior  circles.  This  parallelism,  which 
Kepler  had  already  introduced  into  the  hypothesis 
of  Ptolemy,  is  clearly  indicated  by  all  observa- 
tions of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  parallel  and 
also  m  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
But  if  these  epicycles  and  circles  be  supposed 
equal  to  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena  become  immediately  apparent.  It  ia 
easy  to  be  satisfied  that  by  such  a  modification  of 
the  preceding  hypothesis,  all  the  planets  are  made 
to  revolve  about  the  sun,  which  in  hjs  real  or  ap- 
parent motion  about  the  earth  caiTies  along  with 
it  the  centres  of  their  orbits.  A  disposition  of  the 
planetary  system  so  simple,  leaves  nothing  un- 
determined, and  clearly  points  out,  the  relations 
of  the  direct  and  retrogi-ade  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, with  the  motion  of  the  sun.  It  removes 
from  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  the  circles 
and  epicycles  which  are  described  annually 
by  these  planets,  and  likewise  those  which  he  in- 
troduced in  order  to  explain  their  motions  per- 
Lpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.     The  relations  which 
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thiB  astronomer  had  determined  to  exist  betweral 
the  radii  of  the  two  inferior  epicycles,  and 
t!ie  radii  of  the  circles  described  by  their  cen- 
tres, express  then  the  mean  distances  of  the  pla- 
nets from  the  8un  in  parts  of  the  mean  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth ;  and  the  same  relations  be- 
ing reversed  for  tlie  superior  planets,  express  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun  or  from  the  earth. 
The  simplicity  of  this  hypothesis  should  of  itself, 
induce  us  to  admit  it ;  but  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  means  of  the  telescope,  re- 
move all  doubts  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  how  the  distance 
of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  may  be  determined  by 
the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  this  planet,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  describes  about  the  sun, 
an  orbit  almost  circular.  We  have  also  seen,  that 
the  appearances  and  disappearances  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn  determine  its  distance  from  the  earth  to 
be  about  nine  times  and  a  half  gieater  than  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  j  and  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  of  Ptolemy,  this  is  very 
nearly  the  relation  which  obtains  between  the 
radius  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  the  radius  of 
its  epicycle  ;  hence  it  follows  that  this  epicycle  is 
equal  to  the  solar  orbit,  and  that  consequently 
Saturn  describes  very  nearly  a  circle  about  the 
sun.  From  the  phases  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  two  inferior  planets,  it  follows  that  they 
revolve  about  the  sun.  Let  us  for  example  fol- 
low the  motion  of  Venus,  and  the  variations  of  its 
apparent  diameter  and  of  its  phases.      "Wlien  in 
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the  morning  it  commences  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  appears  before  the  rising 
of  this  star,  under  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  its 
apparent  diameter  ia  a  maximum;  it  is  then 
nearer  to  us  than  to  the  sun,  and  very  nearly  in 
conjunction  with  it.  Its  crescent  increases,  and 
its  apparent  diameter  diminishes  according  as  the 
planet  elongates  itself  from  the  sun.  When  its 
angular  distance  from  this  star  is  about  fifty  de- 
grees, it  approaches  towards  it  again,  exhibiting 
to  us  more  and  more  of  its  illuminated  hemis* 
phere :  and  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  dia- 
meter continues  to  the  moment,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing it  is  immersed  in  the  sun's  rays.  At  this  in- 
tant,  Venus  appears  to  us  full,  and  its  apparent  di- 
ameter is  a  minimum  ;  in  this  position  it  is  farther 
from  us  than  the  sun.  After  continuing  invisible 
for  some  time,  this  planet  appears  again  in  the 
evening,  and  reproduces  in  an  inverted  order,  the 
phenomena  which  it  exhibited  previous  to  its  dis- 
appearance. More  and  more  of  its  illuminated 
hemisphere  is  averted  from  the  earth :  its  phases 
diminish,  and  at  the  same  time  its  apparent  diame- 
ter increases  with  its  Increased  elongation  from  the 
sun.  Wlien  its  angular  distance  from  this  star  is 
about  fifty  degrees,  it  returns  towards  him :  its 
phases  continue  to  diminish,  and  its  apparent  di- 
ameter to  increase,  till  it  is  again  immersed  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  in  the  inteiTal  be- 
tween its  disappeai'ance  in  the  evening,  and  its 
appearance  in  the  morning,  it  is  observed  to  move 
on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  in  the  form  of  a  spot.     It 
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I  is  clear  from  these  phenomena,  that  the  sun  is 

I  very  nearly  in  llie  centre  of  the  orbit  of  Venua, 

I  which  it  carries  along  with  it,  while   it  revolves 

I  about  the  earth.     Aa  Mercury  exhibits  phenomena 

I  which  are  similar  to  those  o(  Venus,    it  follows 

f  that  the  sun  is  likewise  in  the  centre  of  its  orbit. 

We  are  therefore  conducted  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  motions  and  of  the  phases  of  the  planets, 
to  this  general  result,  namely,  that  all  tiiese  stars 
revolve  about  the  sun,  which  in  his  real  or  apparent 
revolution  about  the  earth,  appears  to  carry  with  it 
the  foci  of  their  orbits.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
result  is  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy, 
by  supposing  the  solar  orbit  to  be  equal  to  the  cir- 
cles and  epicycles  which  are  described  eacli  year, 
in  this  hypothesis,  which  then  ceases  to  be  purely 
ideal,  and  only  proper  to  represent  to  the  imagi- 
nation, thecelestial  motions.  Instead  of  making 
the  planets  to  revolve  about  imaginary  centres,  it 
places  in  the  foci  of  their  orbits,  those  great  bodies 
which  by  their  action  can  retain  them  in  these 
orbits,  and  by  this  means  it  enables  us  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  causes  of  the  heavenly  motions. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Comets. 

Stars  are  frequently  observed,  which  though  at 
first  scarcely  perceptible,  increase  in  magnitude 
and  velocity,  then  diminish,  and  finally  disappear. 
These  stars,  which  are  called  comets^  appear 
almost  always  accompanied  with  a  nebulosity, 
which  increasing,  terminates  sometimes  in  a  tail 
of  considerable  length,  and  which  must  be  ex- 
tremely rare,  as  the  stars  are  seen  through  its 
immense  depth.  The  appearance  of  the  comets 
followed  by  these  long  trains  of  light,  had  for  a 
long  time  terrified  nations,  who  are  always  af- 
fected with  extraordinary  events,  of  which  they 
know  not  the  causes.  The  light  of  science  has  dis- 
sipated these  vain  terrors  which  comets,  eclipses, 
and  many  other  phenomena  excited  in  the  ages 
of  ignorance. 

The  comets  participate,  like  the  other  stars, 
in- the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  \  and  this, 
combined  with  the  smallness  of  their  parallax, 
proves  that  they  are  not  meteors  generated  in 
our  atmosphere.  Their  proper  motions  are  ex- 
tremely complicated;  they  have  place  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  are  not  restricted,  like  the  planets,  to  a 
motion  from  west  to  east,  and  in  planes  very  little 
imclined  to  the  ecliptic. 


*» 
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Of  the  Stars,  and  of  their  t/wtions. 

The  parallax  of  the  stars  is  insensible  ;  (c)  their 
dialot,  viewed  through  tlie  most  powerful  teles- 
(M|>(m,  are  reducoil  to  luminous  points ;  in  this 
reMpeirt,  theee  stars  differ  from  planets,  of  which 
th«  apparent  magnitude  (d)  is  increased  hy  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  The  smallness 
of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  stars  is  particu- 
larly evinced  by  their  rapid  disappearance  in 
their  occultations  by  the  moon,  the  time  of  which, 
not  amounting  to  a  second,  indicates  that  this 
«liamet«r  in  less  than  five  seconds  of  a  degree. 
Tlie  vivacity  of  the  light  of  the  most  brilliant  stars 
compared  with  the  smallness  of  their  apparent 
4iiik,  induces  us  to  think  that  they  are  much 
farther  from  us  than  these  planets,  and  that  they 
do  not,  like  them,  borrow  their  light  fi-ora  the 
Min,  but  are  themselves  luminous ;  and  as  the 
wnalloMt  Btars  are  subject  to  the  same  motions 
a*  the  most  brilliant,  and  preserve  the  same 
CNwition  relatively  to  each  other  ;  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  nature  of  all  these  stars  is  the 
end  that  they  are  so  many  luminous  bodies 
jnt  magnitudes  ;  and  situated  at  greater  or 
tnces  from  the  limits  of  the  solar  system. 
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Periodical  variations  have  been  observed  in 
the  intensity  of  the  liglit  of  several  stars,  which 
have  been  termed  on  that  account  changeable. 
Sometimes  stars  have  been  observed  to  appear 
suddenly,  and  then  to  vanish,  after  having  shone 
■with  the  most  brilliant  splendor.  Such  was 
the  famous  star  observed  in  1572  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Cassiopeia.  In  a  short  time,  it  sur- 
passed the  most  beautiful  stars,  and  even  Jupiter 
himself  in  brilliancy.  Its  light  afterwards  grew 
feeble,  and  in  sixteen  mouths  after  its  discovery 
it  disappeared,  without  having  changed  its  place 
in  the  heavens.  Its  colour  experienced  considei'a- 
hle  variations  :  it  was  first  of  a  dazzling  white, 
afterwards  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  lastly,  of  a  lead 
coloured  white.  What  is  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena ?  The  extensive  spots  which  the  stars 
present  to  us  periodically,  in  their  revolution  on 
their  axes,  in  the  same  manner  very  nearly  as  the 
last  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  perhaps  the  interposi- 
tion of  great  opaque  bodies  which  revolve  about 
them,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  periodical  varia- 
tions of  the  changeable  stars.  As  to  those  stars 
which  suddenly  shine  forth  with  a  very  vivid  light, 
and  then  immediately  disappear,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  great  conflagrations,  produced  by  ex- 
traordinary causes,  take  place  on  their  surface ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  their  change 
of  colour,  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  earth  by  those  bodies,  which 
are  set  on  fire,  and  then  gradually  extinguished. 

A  white  light  of  an  irregular  figure,  (if)  which 
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hiiB  been  denoniinated  tlie  milAt/  n-ai/,  surrounds 
the  heaven*  in  the  tbrin  of  a  zone.  As  a  very 
great  number  of  small  stars  has  been  di8CO%'credia 
it  by  means  of  the  telescope,  it  is  very  probaMe 
that  tlic  mU]{y  way  is  notliiug  more  than  an  as- 
semblage of  stai-B,  \v;hicli  appear  to  us  so  n^ar 
as  to  constitute  an  uninterrupted  band  of  light. 
Small  ivhite  ppots,  which  are  tenmed  nebulee,  have 
also  been  obsiTvcd  in  different  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  several  of  whit-Ii  appear  to  be  of  tlie 
»ame  nature  as  the  milky  way.  When  viewed 
throngliatelescope  they  likewise  exhibit  the  union 
of  a  great  murnber  of  stars;  others  only  display 
a  white  and  continuous  light,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  distance,  which  confounds 
the  light  of  the  stars  which  compose  them.  It  is 
very  probable  that  lliey  are  formed  of  a  very  rare 
nebulous  matter,  which  is  dlifused  in  different 
masses  in  the  heavenly  regions,  of  which  the  suc- 
cessive condensation  produces  the  nuclei,  and 
all  the  varieties  which  they  exhibit.  The  re- 
mai'kable  changes  which  have  been  obser\'ed  in 
some  of  them,  and  particularly  in  the  beautiiul 
nebula  of  Orion,  admit  of  a  very  easy  explanation 
on  this  hypothesis,  and  render  it  exti'emely  pro- 
bable. 

The  immobility  of  the  fixed  stars  with  respect 
to  each  other,  has  determined  aatronomei-s  to  re- 
fer to  them  as  to  so  many  fixed  points,  the 
proper  motions  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  j  but 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  classify 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recognized  ; 
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and  it  is  with  this  view,  that  the  heavens  have 
been  distributed  into  varioi^  groups  of  stars  call- 
ed constellationfi.  It  ivas  likewise  neceesaiy  to 
determine  exactly  the  positions  of  the  (ixed  stars 
on  the  celestial  sphere,  which  has  been  aecom-' 
plished  in  the  following  manner  ; 

Let  a  great  circle  be  conceived  to  pass  through' 
the  two  poles  of  the  world,  and  through  the  cen-' 
tre  of  any  star  ;  this  circle,  which  is  termed  the 
circle  of  declination,  is  perpendicular  to  the' 
equator.  The  arc  of  this  circle,  comprised  he-' 
tween  the  equator  and  the  centre  of  the  star, 
measures  its  declination,  which  is  north  or  south 
according  to  the  denomination  of  the  pole,  to 
which  it  is  nearest. 

As  all  the  stars  situated  in  the  same  parallel 
have  the  same  declination,  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  a  new  element  in  order  to  determine 
their  position.  The  arc  of  the  equator,  comprised 
between  the  circle  of  declination  and  the  vernal 
equinox,  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose.  This 
arc,  reckoned  from  the  equinox  in  the  direction  of 
the  proper  motion  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  from  west  to 
east,  is  termed  tlie  ri^ht  ascension,  consequently, 
the  position  of  the  stars  is  determined  by  their 
right  ascension  and  declination. 

The  distance  fi-om  the  equator,  or  the  right  as- 
cension, is  determined  by  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  star  compared  with  the  heiglit  of  the  pole. 
The  determinations  of  its  right  ascenstion  pre- 
sented greater  difficulties  to  the  antient  astrono- 
mers, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  compar- 
G  2 
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iiig  directly  the  fixed  stai-s  with  the  sun.  As  the 
moon  may  he  compared  during  the  day  with  the 
aun,  and  during  tlie  night,  with  the  fixed  stars, 
they  made  use  of  it  as  an  intermediate  term,  in 
order  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  right 
ascension  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  having 
regard  to  tlie  proper  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
in  the  interval  between  tlie  observations.  The 
theory  of  the  sun  afterwards  giving  its  right  ascens- 
tion,  they  inferred  from  it  thatof  someof  the  prin- 
cipal stars,  to  which  they  compared  the  rest.  It 
was  by  tltis  means,  that  Hipparchua  formed  the  first 
catalogue  of  fixed  stars  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. A  considerable  time  after,  this  method  was 
rendered  much  more  precise,  by  employing,  instead 
of  the  moon,  the  planet  Venus,  which  is  sometimes 
visible  during  the  day,  and  of  which  dui'ing  a  short 
interval  the  motion  is  slower  aud  less  unequal  than 
the  lunar  motion.  Now,  that  the  important  appli- 
cation of  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  furnishes  a  very 
exact  measure  of  time,  we  can  determine  directly, 
and  with  much  greater  precision  than  the  ancient 
astronomers,  the  difference  between  theright  ascen- 
scion  of  the  star  and  of  the  sun,  by  the  interval 
of  time  which  elapses  between  their  transits  over 
the  meridian. 

The  position  of  the  stars  may  be  referred  to  the 
ecliptic  in  a  similar  manner,  which  is  particularly 
useful  in  the  theoiy  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
planets.  A  great  circle  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  star,  perpendJcxUar  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  a  circle 
of  latitude.     The   arc   of  this   circle   comprised 
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between  the  ecliptic  and  the  star,  measures  its  lati- 
tude, which  is  north  or  south,  according  to  the  deno- 
mination of  the  pole  situated  at  the  same  side  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  arc  of  the  ecliptic  comprised  between 
the  circle  of  latitude  and  the  vernal  equinox,  reck- 
oned from  this  equinox,  in  the  direction  of  thesun's 
proper  motion  ;',  e,  from  west  to  east,  is  called  the 
longitude  of  the  etar,  the  position  of  which  is  thus 
determined  hy  its  longitude  and  latitude.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  inclination  of 
the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  being  known,  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  a  star  may  be  deduc- 
ed from  its  observed  rigiit  ascension  and  decHna. 
lion. 

An  interval  of  only  a  few  years,  was  necessary  to 
-observe  the  variation  of  the  fixed  stars  in  right 
ascension  and  declination.  It  was  very  soon  re- 
marked that  while  they  changed  their  position 
■with  respect  to  the  equator,  they  preserved  the 
same  latitude,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  variations  in  right  ascension  and  declination, 
arise  solely  from  a  motion  common  to  these  stare 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic.  These  variations 
might  also  be  represented  by  supposing  the  stars 
immoveable,  and  by  making  the  poles  of  the  equa- 
tor to  move  about  those  of  the  ecliptic.  In  this 
motion  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  eclip- 
tic remains  constant,  and  its  nodes  or  equinoxes 
regrade  uniformly,  at  the  rate  of  154",63  for 
each  year.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
this  retrogradation  of  the  equinoxes,  renders  the 
tropical    somewhat    shorter    than    the    sidereal 
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year.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  ti-opical  aud 
sidereal  years,  and  the  vai'iations  of  the  fixed  stars 
ID  riglit  ascension  and  declination,  depend  on  this 
motion,  by  whicli  tlie  pole  of  the  equator  describes 
annually  an  arc  of  l.?4'',G8  of  a  small  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  It  is  (e) 
in  this,  tliat  the  phenomenon  known  by  the  name 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  consists. 

The  precision  of  modern  astronomy,  for  which 
it  is  indebted  to  the  application  of  telescopes,  to 
astronomical  instruments,  and  to  that  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  clocks,  has  rendered  perceptible,  minute 
periodical  vai'iatious  in  the  inclination  of  the 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Bradley,  who  discovered,  and  at- 
tentively followed  them  for  several  years,  has  ob- 
served their  law,  which  may  be  geometrically 
represented  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the 
pole  of  the  equator  be  supposed  to  move  on  the 
circumference  of  a  small  ellipse,  a  tangent  to  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  of  which  the  centre,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  mean  pole  of  the  equator, 
describes  every  year  I5i",63  of  the  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  on  which  it  is  situated.  The  greater  axis 
of  this  ellipse,  always  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  of 
latitude,  is  equivalent  to  an  arc  of  this  greatcircle, 
equal  to  59^,56  ;  and  the  lesser  axis  is  equivalent 
to  an  arc  of  this  parallel,  which  is  equal  to  lll'^jSO. 
The  situation  of  the  real  pole  of  the  equator  on 
this  ellipse  is  determined  in  the  following  manner ; 
Suppose  a  small  circle  to  he  described  in  the  plane 
pf  this  ellipse,  coacentrical  with  it,  and  having  its 
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diameter  equal  to  the  greater  axis  ;  conceive  also 
a  radius  of  this  circle  moved  uniformly  with  a  re- 
trograde motion,  so  that  this  radius  may  coincide 
with  that  half  of  the  greater  axis  which  is  nearest 
.  to  the  ecliptic,  every  time  that  the  ascending  node 
of  the  moon's  orhit,  coincides  with  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  and  lastly,  from  the  extremity  of  this 
moveahle  radius  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the 
greater  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  point  where  this 
perpendicular  intersects  tlie  circumference  of  the 
ellipse  is  the  place  of  the  true  pole  of  the  equa- 
tor. This  motion  of  the  pole  is  termed  nuta- 
tion. 

The  fixed  stars,  in  consequence  of  the  motions 
which  we  have  described,  preserve  an  invariable 
position  relatively  to  each  other;  but  the  illustri- 
ous  observer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  nutation,  has  discovered  in  all  the 
stai-s  a  general  periodical  motion,  which  produces 
a  slight  change  in  their  respective  positions.  In 
order  to  represent  this  motion,  each  star  is  sup- 
posed to  describe  annually  a  small  circumference 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
mean  position  of  the  star,  and  of  wliich  the  dia- 
meter, as  seen  from  the  earth,  subtends  an  angle  of 
125",  and  that  it  moves  on  this  circumference  like 
the  sun  in  his  orbit,  in  such  a  manner  however, 
that  the  sun  is  always  more  advanced  than  the  star, 
by  one  hundred  degrees;  this  circumference,  pro- 
jected on  the  surface  of  the  heavens,  appears  under 
the  form  of  an  ellipse  more  or  less  flattened  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  tlie  star  above  the  ecliptic;  the- 
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lesser  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  to  the  greater  axis, 
as  the  sine  of  this  height  is  to  the  I'adius.  Hence 
arise  all  the  varieties  of  that  periodical  motion  of 
the  stars,  which  is  called  abberration. 

Independently  of  those  general  motions,  seve- 
ral stars  have  proper  motions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, very  slow,  but  which  the  lapse  of  time  has 
rendered  sensible.  They  have  been  hitherto 
principally  remarkable  in  Syrius  and  Arcturus, 
two  of  the  most  brilliant  stars,  but  every  thing  in- 
duces us  to  think  that  in  succeeding  ages  similar 
motions  will  be  developed  in  the  other  stars. 


Of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  oftlte  variation  of  gra- 
vity at  its  furface,  and  of  the  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Let  U3  now  descend  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth,  and  see  what  can  be  derived  from  observa- 
tions relative  to  its  dimensions  and  figure.  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  the  earth  is  very 
nearly  apberical :  gi-avity  being  every  where  direct- 
ed to  the  centre,  retains  bodies  on  its  surface, 
although  in  places  diametrically  opposite,  which 
are  antipodes  one  to  the  other,  they  have  directly 
contrary  positions.  The  sky  and  the  stars  appear 
always  above  the  earth  ;  for  elevation  and  depres- 
sion are  only  relative  toTns  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  gravity. 

From  the  moment  that  man  recognized  the 
spherical  form  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits,  he 
must  have  been  anxious  to  measure  its  dimen- 
sions i  it  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  the 
first  attempts  to  attain  this  object  were  made  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  those  of  which  history 
has  preserved  the  record,  and  that  they  have  been 
lost  in  the  moral  and  physical  changes  which  the 
earth  has  undergone.  The  relation  which  several 
joneasui-es  of  the  moat  nemotfl  antiquity  hsTfi  t» 
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each  other,  and  to  the  teiTestrJal  circumference, 
gives  countenance  to  this  conjecture,  and  eeenis 
to  indicate  not  only  that  this  length  was  very  ex- 
actly kno^vn  at  a  very  ancient  period,  but  that 
it  has  also  served  as  the  base  of  a  complete  system 
of  ineasurcs,  the  vestiges  of  which  liave  been 
found  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  first  precise  measure  of  the  earth,  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowletige,  is  that  which 
Picard  executed  in  France  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  %vhich  has  been  re- 
peatedly verified.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  this  ope- 
ration. As  we  advance  towards  the  north,  the 
pole  seems  to  be  elevated  more  and  more  ;  the 
meridian  heights  of  the  stars  situated  towards 
the  north  increases,  and  that  of  the  southern  stai-s 
diminishes  -,  some  of  them  even  become  invisible. 
The  notion  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  was  no 
doubt  su^ested  by  observing  these  phenomena, 
which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
men  in  the  first  age  of  society,  when  the  retui'n  of 
the  seasons  was  only  distinguished  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  tiie  principal  stars,  compared  with 
that  of  the  sun.  The  elevation  or  the  depression  of 
the  stars  makes  known  the  angles,  which  verticals 
raised  at  the  extremities  of  the  arc  of  th^  earth, 
which  has  been  passed  over,  make  at  the  point 
where  they  meet  ;  for  this  angle  is  evidently  equal 
totlie  difference  of  the  meridian  heights  of  the  same 
star,  minus  the  angle  which  the  arc  described 
would  subtend  at  the  centre  of  the  star  ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  this  last  angle  is  insensible.     It 
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19  then  only  necessary  to  measure  this  space.  It 
would  be  a  tedious  and  trouhlesome  operation  to 
apply  our  measures  to  so  great  an  extent  ;  it  is 
much  simpler  to  connect  ita  extremities,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  triangles,  with  those  of  a  base  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  metres  ;  and  consider- 
ing tlie  precision  with  which  the  angles  of  these  • 
triangles  may  be  determined,  its  lengtli  can  be 
obtained  veiy  accurately.     It  is  thus,  that  the  arc  | 

of  the  terrestrial  meridian  which  traverses  France 
has  been  measured.    The  part  of  this  arc  of  which  j 

the  amplitude  is  the  Jmndretli  part  of  a  right  I 

angle,  and  whose  middle  point  corresponds  to  50°, 
of  altitude  of  the  pole,  is  very  nearly  one  liundred 
thousand  metres. 

Of  all  the  re-entring  figures,  the  spherical  is 
the  simplest,  because  it  depends  only  on  one  ele- 
ment, namely,  the  magnitude  of  its  radius.  The 
natural  inclination  of  the  human  mind  to  attribute 
that  figure  to  objects,  which  it  conceives  with  the 
greatest  facility,  disposed  it  to  assign  a  apherical  ! 

form  to  the  earth.  But  the  simplicity  of  nature 
should  not  be  always  regulated  by  that  of  our  con-  , 

ceptions.  Infinitely  varied  in  her  effects,  nature 
is  only  simple  in  her  causes,  and  her  economy 
consists  in  producing  a  great  number  of  pheno- 
mena, which  are  frequently  very  complicated,  hy 
means  of  a  small  number  of  general  laws.     The  ' 

figure  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  those  laws,  which  I 

modified  by  a  thousand  circumstances,  might 
cause  it  to  deviate  sensibly  from  that  of  a 
sphere.     Small  variations,  observed  in  the  length 
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of  the  degrees  in  France,  iiidicate  these  deviations ; 
but  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation  left  doubts 
on  this  interesting  phenomenon  ;  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  which  this  interesting  question  was 
anxiously  discussed,  judged  with  reason,  that  the 
difference  of  degrees,  if  it  really  existed,  would 
he  principally  evinced  in  a  comparison  of  the 
degrees  at  the  equator  and  towards  the  poles. 
And  academicians  were  sent  even  to  the  equator 
itself,  where  they  found  tbe  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian leas  than  the  degree  of  France.  Other  aca- 
demicians travelled  towards  the  north,  where  the 
degree  was  observed  to  be  greater  than  the  de- 
gree in  France.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  degrees 
of  the  meridian,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
was  proved  incontrovertably  by  tliese  measures, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that  the  earth  was 
not  exactly  spherical. 

These  celebrated  voyages  of  the  French  Aca- 
demecians  having  directed  the  attention  of  astro- 
nomers towards  this  object,  new  degrees  of  the 
meridian  were  measured  in  Italy,  Germany,  Afri- 
ca, India  and  Pennsylvania.  All  these  measures 
concur  in  indicating  an  increase  in  the  degrees, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

The  following  table  exliibits  the  values  of  the 
extreme  degrees  which  have  been  measured,  and 
also  of  the  mean  degree  between  the  equator  and 
the  pole.  The  fii-st  was  measured  in  Peru,  by 
Bouguer  and  La  Condamine.  The  length  of  the 
second  has  been  inferred  from  the  great  operation 
which  was  recently  executed,  in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  the  amplitude  of  tbe  arc,  which  traverses 
France  from  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  and  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Formen- 
tera.  It  was  joined  towards  the  north  with 
the  meridian  of  Greenwicli,  by  connecting  the 
sides  of  France  with  those  of  England,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  triangles.  Tbis  immense  arc,  wiiich 
comprises  the  seventh  part  of  the  distance  of  the 
pole  from  the  equator,  has  been  determined  with 
the  gi'eatest  precision.  The  astronomical  and 
geodesical  observations  have  been  made  with  re- 
peating circles.  Two  bases,  each  of  which  is 
more  than  twelve  thousand  metres,  have  been 
measured,  the  one  near  Melun,  the  other  near  to 
Perpignan,  by  a  new  process,  which  is  free  from 
all  uncertainty;  and  what  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  these  observations  is,  that  the  base  of  Pepignan 
concluded  from  that  of  Melun,  by  the  chain  of  tri- 
angles which  unites  them,  does  not  differ  by  a 
third  of  a  metre  fi-om  its  actual  measure,  al- 
though the  distance  between  those  two  places  is 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  thousand  metres. 

In  order  to  render  tliis  impoi-tant  observation 
as  perfect  as  possible,  the  height  of  tlie  pole, 
and  the  number  of  ocillations  pei-formed  in  a  day 
by  the  same  pendulum,  have  been  observed  on 
different  points  of  this  arc;  from  which  tbe  va- 
riations of  the  degrees  and  of  gravity  have  been 
inferred.  Thus  this  operation,  tlie  most  accurate 
and  extensive  of  the  kind,  which  has  been  under- 
taken, will  remain  a  monument  of  the  state  of 
ai'ts  and  sciences  in  this  enlightened  age.    Lastly, 
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Uie  third  degree  wns  lucftsured  by  M.  Swanben^l 

in  Laplaiid.  ^^^H 

(f,oo   fji^saa^g.     ^^B 

5(r,08 10000^,3.     ^^p 

73%71  100323,6.       ^^" 

The  increase  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
accoi-ding  as  the  height  of  the  pole  inci-eases,  ia 
even  sensible  in  different  parbj  of  the  great  arc 
already  mentioned.  In  fact  let  us  compai'e  its 
extreme  points,  and  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  which 
is  one  of  the  intermediate  positions.  It  is  found 
by  means  of  observation, 

DiilaKCeiJhim  GruenwicA  in 

Greenwich  57,''19753     0",0 

Pantheon     5V27431      292719,3 

Formentcra  42,''i)6l78    1423636,1 

The  distance  from  Greenwich  to  the  Pantheon, 
gives  lOOlS^^.S  for  the  length  of  the  degree,  of 
which  the  middle  point  corresponds  to  5,5,°73592 
of  elevation  of  the  pole  ;  and  from  the  distance  of 
the  Pantheon  from  Formentem,  it  is  found  that 
the  length  of  a  degree,  tlie  middle  point  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  latitude  of  48,61804,  is  eqnal  to 
99970°',3,  from  which  it  follows  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  these  two  points,  the  inci-ement 
of  a  degree  is  93'",lG7. 

The  ellipse  being  after  the  circle,   the  most 

simple  of  all  the  re-entring  curves,  the  earth  was 

'dered  as  a  solid  of  revolution  formed  by  the 
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revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  lesser  axis.  Its 
compression  in  the  direction  of  the  poles,  is  a  ner 
cessary  consequence  of  the  observed  increase  of 
the  meridional  degrees,  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  The  radii  of  these  degrees  being  in  the 
direction  of  gravity,  they  ai'e  by  the  laws  of  the 
equilibrium  of  fluids,  perpendicular  to  the  surfaceof 
the  seas  with  which  the  earth,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure covered.  They  do  not  terminate,  as  in  a 
sphere,  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  j  they  have 
neither  the  same  direction,  nor  the  same  magni- 
tude, as  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  sur- 
face, and  which  cut  it  obliquely  every  wliere  except 
at  the  equator  and  at  the  poles.  The  point  where 
two  adjoining  verticals  situated  in  the  same  me- 
ridian meet,  is  tiie  centre  of  a  small  torestrial 
arc  comprized  between  them  ;  if  this  arc  was  a 
right  line,  these  verticals  would  be  parallel,  i.  e. 
they  would  meet  at  an  infinite  distance  ;  but  in 
proportion  as  they  are  curved,  they  meet  at  a  dis- 
tance which  is  proportionally  less  as  the  curva- 
tui-e  is  greater  ;  thus  the  extremity  of  the  lesser 
axis  being  the  point  where  the  ellipse  approaches 
most  to  a  right  line,  the  radius  of  a  degree  of  the 
pole,  and  consequently  the  degree  itself,  is  of  its 
greatest  length.  It  is  the  contrary  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse,  z.  e.  at  the 
equator,  where  the  cm-vature  being  the  greatest, 
the  degree  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  is  least 
of  all.  In  proceeding  from  the  second  to  the  first 
of  these  extremes,  the  degi'ees  contLnually  in- 
crease -f  and  if  the  compression  of  the  ellipse  is 
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inconsiderable,  their  increment  is  Tery  nearlf 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  height 
of  the  pole  above  the  liorizon. 

The  excess  of  tlie  equatorial  axis,  above  that  of 
the  pole,  assumed  equal  to  unity,  is  termed  the 
compression  or  ellijilicitt/  of  the  spheroid.  TTie 
measure  of  two  degrees  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  is  sufficient  to  determine  it.  A  com- 
parieon  of  the  arcs  measured  in  FranCe  and  Peru, 
which  from  their  extent,  their  distance  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  accuracy  and  reputation 
of  the  observers,  deserve  the  preference,  makes 
the  cUiptioity  of  the  terrestrial  splieriod  equal  to 
j-^yy  ;  th^semiaxis  major  equal  to  6376606",  and 
the  semiaxis  minor  is  equal  to  635625", 

If  the  earth  was  elliptical,  the  same  compres- 
sion should  be  nearly  obtained,  from  a  compari- 
son,  two  by  two,  of  different  measures  of  the  ter- 
restrial degrees ;  but  their  comparison  gires,  on 
this  point,  differences  which  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
cribe solely  to  the  errors  of  observations.  It 
therefore  appeai-s  that  the  earth  diffei-s  sensibly 
from  the  ellipsoid.  This  difference  is  even  in- 
dicated by  the  measures  of  different  parts  of  the 
great  arc  of  the  meridian  which  traverses  France; 
for  it  has  been  observed  already,  that  the  incre- 
ment of  its  degrees  is  t23'",l67,  which  answers  to 
an  cllipticity  of  ^^j,  which  more  inconsider- 
able than  the  preceding  cllipticity  3^-  ;  there  is 
even  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  terrestrial 
hemispheres  are  not  similar  on  each  side  of  the 
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equator.  The  degree  measured  by  La  Caille  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  heiglit  of  the 
south  pole  is  ■'JT'.Ol,  is  (/")  found  to  be  equal  to 
.100050"',5  ;  which  js  greater  than  that  which  was 
measured  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  height  of  the 
north  pole  is  equal  to  43'',56,  the  length  of  which 
was  equal  to  99789"",  1 ;  it  even  exceeds  the  degiee 
which  was  measured  in  France  at  an  elevation  of 
the  pole  equal  to  50°,  yet  the  degree  at  the  Cape 
ought  to  be  less  than  these  degrees,  if  the  earth 
was  a  regular  solid  of  revolution  formed  of  two 
eimilar  hemispheres -,  every  thing  therefore  leads 
us  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  case.  But  the  con- 
Biderable  errors  which  new  measures  have  fre- 
quently indicated  in  this  kind  of  obseiTation, 
ought  to  make  ns  very  cautious  in  the  conclusions 
which  we  deduce  from  it,  and  to  resolve  to  take 
all  possible  precautions  to  avoid  tor  the  future 
similar  errors.  Let  us  see  then  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  terrestrial  meridians,  the  earth  being 
supposed  to  be  any  figure  whatever. 

The  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian  determined 
by  astronomical  observations,  passes  through  the 
axis  of  the  world  and  through  the  zenith  of  the 
observer ;  because  this  plane  bisects  the  arcs  of 
all  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  which 
are  described  by  the  stars  above  the  horizon.  All 
places  of  the  earth,  which  have  their  zeniths  in 
the  circumference  of  this  meridian,  form  the  cor- 
responding terrestrial  meridian.  Considering  the 
immense  distance  of  the  stars,  verticals  elevated 
from  each   of  these  places  may  be  supposed  pa- 
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rallel  to  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian  ;  the 
terrestrial  meridian  may  therefore  (g)  be  defined  to 
be  that  curve  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  bases  of  ail  the  verticals  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  meridian.  This  curve  lies  alto- 
gether in  this  plane,  when  the  earth  is  a  solid 
of  revolution  ;  in  every  other  case  it  deviates  fi-om 
it,  and  generally  it  is  one  of  those  lines  which 
geometricians  term  curves  of  double  curvature. 

The  terrestrial  meridian  is  not  exactly  the  line 
which  determines  trigonometrical  measurements 
in  the  direction  of  the  celestial  meridian.  The 
first  side  of  the  line  which  is  measured,  is  a  tui« 
gent  to  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  and  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  t^e  celestial  meridian  ;  if  this  side 
be  extended  till  it  meets  a  vertical  indefinitely 
near  to  it,  and  if  then  this  prolongation  be  bent 
to  the  base  of  vertical,  the  second  side  of  the 
curve  will  be  formed,  and  thus  with  all  the  others. 
The  line  tlius  traced  is  the  shortest  which  can  be 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  (h)  between  any 
two  points  assumed  on  this  line  j  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  celestial,  and  is  not  confounded 
with  the  terrestrial  meridian,  except  in  the  case 
in  which  the  earth  is  a  solid  of  revolution  ;  but  the 
diiference  between  the  length  of  this  line  and 
that  of  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian  is  so  small  that  it  may  he  neglected 
without  any  sensible  error. 

.  The  figure  of  the  earth  being  extremely  com- 
plicated, it  is  important  to  multiply  its  measures 
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in  every  direction,  and  in  as  many  places  as  pos- 
sible. We  may  always  at  eveiy  point  of  its  sur- 
face suppose  au  osculatory  ellipse,  which  sensibly 
coincides  with  it  for  a  small  extent,  about  the 
point  of  osf^ulation.  Terrestrial  arcs  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridians,  and  of  perpendi- 
culars to  the  meridians,  will  make  known  the  na- 
ture and  position  of  this  ellipsoid,  which  may  not 
be  a  solid  of  revolution,  and  which  varies  sensibly 
at  great  distances. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  ten-estrial  me- 
ridians, it  is  evident  that  as  the  degrees  dimi- 
nish from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  the  earth  ia 
flattened  in  the  direction  («)  of  the  poles,  i.  e.  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  less  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  equator.  In  order  to  explain  this,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  of  revoUition; 
and  let  the  radius  of  a  degree  at  the  nortli  pole,  and 
the  series  of  those  radii  from  the  pole  to  theequa^ 
tor,  which  radii  by  hypothesis  continually  dimi- 
nish, be  supposed  to  he  drawn,  it  is  evitlL'ut  that 
these  radii  form  by  their  consecutive  intersections 
a  curve,  which  at  first  touches  the  polar  axis  on 
the  dther  side  of  the  equator  relatively  to  the 
north  pole ;  it  afterwards  detaches  itself  from  this 
axis,  turning  its  convexity  towarils  this  axis,  and 
continually  raises  itself  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  until  the  radius  of  the  meridional  degree 
assumes  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  primary 
direction  ;  it  is  tlien  in  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
■3f  the  radius  of  the  polar  degree  be  supposed  flex- 
ible,,  and  that  it  involves  successively  the  arcs  of 
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the  curve  which  have  heen  juet  described,  its  fit- 
tremity  will  dcscrihe  the  terrestrial  meridian,  and 
the  part  of  it  which  is  intercepted  between  the 
meridian  and  the  curve  will  he  the  correspond- 
ing radius  of  the  nwridional  de^ee.  This  carve 
is  what  Geometricians  term  the  evolute  of  the  me- 
ridian. Let  the  intersection  of  the  diameter  of 
the  equator  and  of  the  polar  axis  be  assumed  for 
the  present  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the 
8um  of  the  tivo  tangents  to  the  evolute  of  the  me- 
ridian drawn  from  this  centre,  the  first  in  the 
direction  of  the  polar  axis,  and  the  second  in  the  di- 
rection of  thediameteroftheequator,  will  be  greater 
than  the  arc  of  the  evolute  comprised  between 
them ;  but  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  iioith  pole  is  eqnal  to  the  radius 
of  the  polar  degree  minus  the  first  tangent;  the 
semidiameter  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  meridional  degree  at  the  equator  pins  the 
second  tangent ;  therefore  the  excess  of  the  se- 
midiameter  of  the  equator  above  the  terrestrial 
radius  of  the  pole,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
tangents,  minus  the  excess  of  the  radius  of  the 
polar  degree  above  the  radius  of  the  meridional 
degree  at  the  equator  :  this  last  exc^s  is  the  arc 
itself  of  the  evolute,  which  arc  is  less  than  the 
aura  of  the  extreme  tangents ;  consequently  the 
excess  of  the  semidiameter  of  tlie  equator  above 
the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  north  pole  is  positive.  It  can  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  excess  of  this  same 
semidiameter  of  the  equator  above  the  radius 
drawn  to  the  south  pole  is  positive,  therefore  the 
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entire  axis  of  the  poles  ia  less  than  the  diameter 
of  the  equator,  or  what  comes  to  the  eame  thing, 
the  earth  ia  flattened  in  the  direction  of  the 
polce. 

Each  part  of  the  meridian  heing  regarded  as  a 
very  small  arc  of  its  osculatory  circumference,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  radius  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  pole,  is  less  than  the  radius  drawn 
from  the  same  centre  to  the  other  extremity ; 
hence  it  follows  that  the  terrestrial  radii  conti- 
Dually  increase  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  if, 
as  all  observations  seem  to  indicate,  the  degrees 
of  the  meridian  increase  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles. 

The  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  meridional 
degrees  at  the  poles  and  at  the  equator,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  corresponding  terrestrial 
radii  plus  the  excess  of  (*)  twice  the  evolute  above 
the  sum  of  the  extreme  tangents,  which  excess  ia 
evidently  positive  ;  thus,  the  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian increase  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  diminution  of  the 
terrestrial  radii.  It  is  evident  that  these  demon- 
Btrations  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case  in 
which  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are 
not  similar  and  equal,  and  it  is  easy  to  extend 
them  to  the  case  of  the  earth's  not  heing  a  solid 
of  revolution. 

Carves  have  been  constructed  at  the  principal 
places  in  France,  which  lie  on  the  meridian  of -the 
observatory,  traced  in  the  same  manner  as  this 
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line,  with  this  difference,  that  the  first  aide,  which 
18  always  a  tangent  to  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  bein"  parallel  to  llie  plane  of  the  celestial 
meridian  of  the  observatory  of  Paris  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  it.  It  is  hy  the  length  of  these  curves,  and 
by  the  distatices  of  the  olwervatory  from  the 
points  where  they  meet  the  meridian,  that  the 
positions  of  these  places  have  been  determined. 
This  operation,  the  most  useful  which  has  been 
undertaUen  in  geogi'aphy,  is  a  model  which  every 
enlightened  nation  should  hasten  to  imitate,  and 
which  will  very  soon  be  extended  to  all  Europe. 
As  the  respective  positions  of  places  separated 
by  vast  seas  cannot  be  fixed  hy  geodesical  obser- 
vations, we  must  have  recourse  to  celestial  obser- 
vations, in  order  to  determine  tliem.  The  know- 
ledge  of  these  positions  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages which  astronomy  has  procured.  In  or- 
der to  arrive  at  it,  the  method  wiiich  was  made  use 
of  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  was  follow! 
ed,  by  conceiving  circles  to  be  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  corresponding  to  those  which  have 
been  imagined  on  the  celestial  surface.  Thus  the 
axis  of  the  celestial  equator  intersects  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  two  points  dismetrically  opposite,  Which 
have  respectively  one  of  the  poles  of  the  world  in 
their  zenith,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
poles  of  the  earth.  The  intei-section  of  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  equator  with  this  surface,  is  a  cir- 
cumference which  may  be  regarded  as  the  terres- 
trial equator;  the  intersections  of  all  the  planes 
of  the  celestial  meridiaDs  with  the  same  surface 
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are  so  many  curved  lines,  which  are  reuoited  at 
the  poles,  and  which  are  the  corresponding  ter- 
restrial  meridians,  if  the  earth  be  a  solid  of  revo- 
lution, which  may  be  supposed  in  geography, 
without  any  sensible  error.  Finally,  small  circles 
traced  on  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator  are 
terrestrial  parallels  ;  and  that  of  any  place  what- 
ever, corresponds  to  the  celestial  parallel  which 
passes  through  its  zenith. 

The  position  of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  deter- 
mined by  its  distance  from  the  equator,  or  by  the 
are  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  comprised  between 
its  parallel  and  the  equator,  and  by  the  angle 
which  its  meridian  makes  with  the  first  meridian, 
of  which  the  position  is  arbitrary,  and  to  which 
all  others  are  referred.  Its  distance  from  the 
equator  depends  on  the  angle  comprized  between 
its  zenith  and  the  celestial  equator,  and  this  an- 
gle is  evidently  equal  to  the  height  (l)orthe  pole 
above  the  horizon ;  this  height  is  what  in  geogra- 
phy is  termed  latitude.  The  limgitudc  is  the  an- 
gle which  the  meridian  of  a  place  makes  with  the 
first  meridian  j  it  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  con- 
tained between  these  tH'o  meridians.  It  ia  east- 
em  or  western,  according  as  the  place  is  to  the 
east  or  west  of  the  first  meridian. 

An  observation  of  the  height  of  the  pole  deter- 
mines the  latitude ;  the  longitude  is  determined 
by  means  of  a  celestial  phenomenon,  which  isob- 
Berved  simultaneously  on  the  meridians  of  which 
the  relative  position  is  required.  If  the  meridian 
of  which  the  longitude  is  required  is  to  the  west 
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of  tliat  from  which  the  longitude  is  reckoned,  the 
sun  will  arrive  sooner  at  the  celestial  meridian  ; 
if,  for  example,  the  angle  formed  by  the  terrestrial 
meridian  be  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference, 
the  difference  hetween  the  instants  of  noon,  at 
those  meridians,  will  be  the  fourth  part  of  the 
day.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  phenomenon  is 
observed  on  each  of  them  which  occurs  at  the 
same  physical  instant  for  all  places  on  the  earth, 
such  as  the  commencement  or  termination  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  or  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
the  difference  of  the  hours  which  the  observei-s  will 
reckon  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomenon,  will  be  to  an  entire  day  as  the  angle 
formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  two  meridians  is 
to  the  circumference.  Eclipses  of  the  sun,  and 
the  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon, 
furnish  the  most  exact  means  of  obtaining  the 
longitude,  by  the  precision  with  which  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  these  phenomena 
may  be  observed  ;  they  do  not  in  fact  occur  at  the 
same  physical  instant  at  every  place  on  the  earth, 
but  the  elements  of  the  lunar  motions  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  enable  us  to  make  an  exact 
allowance  of  this  difference. 

To  determine  the  longitude  of  a  place,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  celestial  phenomenon  should 
be  observed  at  the  same  time  on  the  first  meri- 
dian. It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  observed  under  a  me- 
ridian of  which  the  position  with  respect  to  the 
ftrst  meridian  is  known.  It  is  thus  that  by  con- 
necting meridiaos  with  each  other,  the  respective 
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poGitions  of  the  most  distant  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  have  been  ascertained. 

The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  a  great  number 
of  places  have  been  already  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations;  considerable  errors  in  the 
position  and  extent  of  countries  a  long  time  known, 
have  been  corrected ;  the  position  of  those  coun- 
tries, which  the  interests  of  commerce,  or  the  love 
of  science  have  caused  to  be  discovered,  has  been 
fixed;  but  though  tlie  voyages  lately  undertaken 
have  added  considerably  to  our  geographical 
knowledge,  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered. 
The  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  of  New  Hol- 
land, includes  immense  countries  totally  un- 
known :  we  have  only  uncertain,  and  frequently 
contradictory  accounts  concerning  several  others 
of  which  geography  hitherto  abandoned  to  the 
hazard  of  conjecture,  only  waits  for  more  accu- 
rate  information  from  astronomy  to  fix  and  settle 
their  position  unalterably. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  position  of  a  place  on  the  earth  ; 
besides  these  two  horizontal  coordinates,  a  ver- 
tical coordinate  must  be  introduced,  which  ex- 
presses the  elevation  of  the  place  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  :  this  is  the  most  useful  application  of 
the  barometer ;  numerous  and  accurate  observa- 
tions  with  this  instrument  would  throw  the  same 
light  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  (ni)  with  respect  to 
the  comparative  elevation  of  places,  that  has  been 
already  furnished  by  astronomy,  on  the  other  two 
dimensions. 
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It  is  principally  to  the  navigator,  when  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  seas  he  has  no  other  guide 
but  the  8tai*8  and  hia  compaes,  that  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  know  Iiis  posilion,  that  of  the  place 
for  which  he  is  hound,  and  of  tlie  ahoals  which 
he  may  meet  in  his  passage.  He  may  easily  know 
his  latitude  by  an  observation  of  (n)  the  height  of 
the  stars :  the  fortunate  inventions  of  the  octant  and 
of  the  repeating  circle  have  rendered  observations 
of  this  kind  extremely  accurate.  But  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  in  consequence  of  its  diurnal  motion, 
presenting  itself  daily  in  very  nearly  the  same 
manner  to  all  the  points  of  his  parallel,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  navigator  to  fix  the  point  to  which 
he  corresponds.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  ce- 
lestial observations,  he  measures  his  velocity  and 
the  direction  of  his  motion,  tlience  he  infers  his 
progress  in  the  direction  of  the  parallels,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  it  with  his  observed  latitude,  he 
determines  his  longitude  relatively  to  the  place  of 
hie  departure.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  method 
subjects  him  to  ciTors,  which  might  become  fatal 
when  he  abandons  himself  during  the  night  to  the 
Avinds  near  the  shores  and  banks  which,  in  liis  es- 
timation, he  believed  himself  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from.  It  is  to  secure  him  fi'om  these  dan- 
gers that,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  arts  and  of 
astronomy  led  to  the  hopis  that  methods  might  be 
devised  to  obtain  the  longitude  at  sea,  commer- 
cial nations  hastened  to  direct  the  views  of  scien-- 
tific  men  arid  of  artists  to  this  important  object,  bj^- 
powerful  encouragements.      Their   expectatidns' 
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have  been  realised  by  the  invention  of  chrono- 
meters, and  by  tlie  great  accuracy  mth  which  the 
tables  of  the  lunar  motions  have  been  constueted  ; 
two  methods,  good  in  themselves,  and  which  are 
further  improved  by  the  mutual  support  which 
they  confer  on  each  other. 

A  chronometer,  well  regulated  in  a  port,  the 
eitaation  of  which  is  known,  and  which  preserves 
the  same  rate  when  carried  on  board  a  vessel, 
■would  indicate,  at  every  instant,  the  time  which 
was  reckoned  in  this  port. 

This  hour  being  compared  with  that  observed 
at  sea,  tlie  relation  of  the  difference  of  these 
hours  to  the  entire  day  would  be,  as('oj  has  been  al- 
ready  observed,  that  of  the  corresponding  differ, 
ence  of  longitude  to  the  circumference.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  such  watches  ;  the  irregu- 
lar  motion  of  the  ship,  the  variations  of  tempera, 
ture,  and  the  inevitable  friction  which  is  ex. 
tremely  sensible  in  such  delicate  machines,  were 
so  many  obstacles,  all  opposed  to  iheir  accuracy. 
These  have  been  fortunately  surmbnntcd  ;  chrano- 
meters  are  now  made  which  (p)  for  several  months 
preserve  a  rate  nearly  uniform,  and  which  thus 
furnish  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  the  lon- 
gitude at  sea  ;  and  as  this  metliod  is  always  more 
exact  as  the  time  is  shorter,  during  which  these 
chi-onometere  are  employed,  without  verifying 
their  rate,  they  are  particularly  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  position  of  places  veiy  near  to  each 
other.  They  have  even,  in  this  respect,  some  ad- 
vantages over  astrohomical  observations,  the  ao 
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curacy  of  which  is  not  increased  by  the  proximity 
of  the  ohservers  to  each  other. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  ecUpses  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  would  furnish  an  observer  with  an 
easy  method  of  obtaining  his  longitude,  if  he  couJd 
observe  them  at  sea ;  but  the  endeavours  which 
have  been  made  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which 
the  motion  of  the  ship  oppose  to  this  kind  of  ob- 
servations, have  been  hitherto  fruitless  ;  notwith- 
standing this,  navigation  and  geography  have  de- 
rived considerable  advantages  from  these  eclipses, 
particularly  from  those  of  the  first  satellite,  of 
which  the  commencement  and  termination  can 
be  accurately  observed.  The  navigator  employs 
them  with  success  when  he  can  land  ;  indeed,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  hour  at  which  the  same 
eclipse  which  he  observes  would  he  seen  upon  a 
known  meridian,  since  the  difference  of  time, 
which  is  reckoned  on  these  two  meridians,  gives 
the  difference  of  longitudes  ;  but  from  the  great 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  tables 
of  the  first  satellite  in  our  time,  the  moment  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  eclipses  is  given  with  a 
precision  equal  to  that  of  observation  itself. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  observing  these  eclipses 
at  sea,  has  obliged  us  to  Iiave  recouree  to  other 
celestial  phenomena,  among  which  the  lunar  mo- 
tions are  the  only  ones  which  can  he  made  sub- 
servient to  the  determination  of  terrestrial  Ion. 
gitudes.  The  position  of  the  moon,  such  as 
it  would  be  observed  from  the  centre  of  the 
eailh,  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  measure 
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of  its  angular  dietance  from  the  sun  and  fixed 
stars  :  the  tables  of  its  motion  then  give  the  hour 
at  the  principal  meridian  when  the  same  pheno- 
menon is  observed,  and  the  navigator  comparing 
the  time  which  he  reckons  on  board  his  ship  at 
the  moment  of  observation,  determines  his  longi- 
tude by  the  difference  of  time. 

To  appreciate  tlie  accuracy  of  this  method,  it 
should  be  considered  that  from  the  errors  of  ob- 
servation, the  place,  of  the  moon  as  determined 
by  the  observer,  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
the  hour  indicated  by  his  chronometer  ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  of  the  tables  this 
same  place  does  not  refer  exactly  to  the  corres- 
ponding hour  which  the  sun  indicates  on  the  first 
meridian  ;  the  difference  of  these  hours  would 
not  therefore  he  such  as  would  be  furnished  by 
an  olreervation  and  tables  rigorously  correct. 
Suppose  that  the  error  produced  by  this  difference 
is  a  minute.  In  this  interval,  forty  minutes  of 
the  equator  is  passed  over  the  meridian  ;  thia 
is  the  corresponding  error  in  the  longitude  of 
the  vessel,  and  which  is  at  the  equator  about  forty 
thousand  metres  ;  but  it  is  less  on  the  parallelst 
besides  it  may  be  diminished  by  multiplying  ob- 
servations of  the  lunar  distances  from  the  sun 
and  stars,  and  repeating  them  during  several  days, 
in  order  that  the  errors  of  observation  and  of  the 
tables  may  be  mutually  compensated  and  des- 
troyed. It  is  obvious  that  the  eiTOr  in  longitude 
corresponding  to  those  of  observation  and  of  the 
tables  are  so  much  the  less   considerable,  as  the 
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motion  of  the  celestial  body  is  more  rapid  ;  thus 
observations  made  on  tbe  moon  when  in  perigee, 
are  in  this  re.-*pect,  preferable  to  those  made  when 
tlie  moon  it  in  ap4)gce.  If  tlie  motion  of  the  sun 
be  employed,  whicli  is  tliiileen  limes  slower  l^tan 
that  of  the  moon,  the  errors  in  longitude  wiU  be 
about  thirteen  times  as  great ;  from  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  of  all  the  celestial  bodies  the  moon  is 
the  only  one  of  which  the  motion  is  sufficiently 
rapid  to  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  at  sea  ;  we  may  consequently  perceive 
of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  render  the  tables 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  instead  of  reckoning  geographical  lon- 
gitudes from  the  meridian  of  their  principal  ob- 
servatory, would  concur  in  counting  them  from 
the  same  meridian,  which  being  furnished  by 
nature  itself,  might  be  easily  found  at  all  times. 
This  agreement  would  introduce  into  their  geo- 
graphy the  same  uniformity  which  their  calendar 
and  arithmetic  present,  a  conformity  which  being 
extended  to  the  various  objects  of  their  mutual 
relations,  would  constitute  of  these  several  nations 
but  one  immense  family.  Ptolemy  caused  his  first 
meridian  to  pass  through  the  Canaries,  which 
were  then  the  western  limit  of  the  known  world. 
The  reason  of  this  selection  no  longer  obtains,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America.  But 
one  of  these  islands,  presents  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  its  great  elevation  and   of  its  in- 
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sulation,  namely,  the  summit  of  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe.  We  might  with  the  Hollanders  assume 
its  meridian,  from  which  to  reckon  teiTestrial 
longitudes,  by  determining  its  position  relatively 
to  the  principal  observatories,  by  means  of  a  great 
number  of  astronomical  observations.  But  whe. 
ther  we  agree  or  not  as  to  a  commuo  meridian, 
it  will  be  extremely  useful  for  future  ages  to  know 
accurately  their  position,  with  re8j>ect  to  some 
mountains  which  may  be  always  recognized  by 
their  solidity  and  gi-eat  elevation,  such  as  Mount 
Blaac,  which  towers  over  the  immense  and  im- 
perishable woods  of  the  Alpine  regions. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  owe  to  astronomical  voyages,  is  the 
variation  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  singular  4)ower  acts  in  the  same  plaoe,  on 
all  bodies  proportionally  to  their  masses,  and 
tends  to  impress  on  them  equal  velocities  in  equal 
times.  It  is  impossible  by  means  of  a  balance  to 
ascertain  these  variations,  because  they  equally 
affect  the  body  weighed,  and  the  weight  to  which 
it  is  compared ;  but  they  can  be  determined  by  a 
comparison  of  their  weight  with  a  constant  force, 
such  as  the  elasticity  of  the  air  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, (q)  Thus,  by  transporting  to  different 
places,  a  manometer  filled  with  a  column  of  air, 
which  elevates  by  its  tension  a  column  of  mercury 
in  an  interior  tube,  it  is  evident  that  an  equili- 
brum  must  always  subsist  between  the  weight  of 
this  column  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air  ;  its  ele- 
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vation,  when  the  temperature  is  given,  will  be  re- 
ciprocally proportional  to  the  force  of  gi'avity,  the 
variations  of  which  it  consequently  indicates.  A 
very  precise  way  of  determining  them  is  also  fur- 
nished hy  observations  of  the  pendulum  ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  its  oscillations  must  be  slower  in 
those  places  where  the  gravity  is  less. 

This  instrument,  the  application  of  which  to 
clocks  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  pi-o- 
gresB  of  modern  astronomy  and  geography,  con- 
sists of  a  body  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  thread  or 
rod,  moveable  about  a  fixed  point  placed  at  the 
other  extremity.  The  instrument  is  drawn  a  little 
from  its  vertical  position,  and  being  then  remit- 
ted to  the  action  of  gravity,  it  makes  small  oscil- 
lations, which  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  arcs 
described.  This  duration  depends  on  the  magni- 
tude and  figure  of  the  suspended  body,  on  the 
mass  and  length  of  the  rod  ;  but  geometricians 
have  found  general  rules  to  determine  by  obser- 
vations of  the  compound  pendulum,  of  any  figure 
whatever,  the  length  of  a  pendulum,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  which  will  be  of  a  given  duration,  and  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  rod  may  be  supposed  no- 
thing with  respect  to  that  of  (r)  the  body,  consi- 
dered as  an  infinitely  dense  point.  It  is  to  this 
imaginary  pendulum,  termed  the  simple  pendtdum, 
that  all  the  experiments  of  the  pendulum  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth  are  referred. 

Richer,  sent  in  I672  to  Cayenne,  by  the  Aca 
demy  of  Sciences,  to  make  astronomical  observe- 
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tions  there,  found  that  his  clock  regulated  to  mean 
time,  at  Paris,  lost  each  day  at  Cayenne  a  per- 
ceptible quantity. 

This  interesting  observation  furnished  the  first 
direct  proof  of  the  diminution  of  gravity  at  the 
equator.  It  has  been  carefully  repeated  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  taking  into-  account  the  re- 
sistance of  tlie  air  and  the  temperature.  It  fol- 
lows from  all  the  obseiTed  measures  of  a  pendu- 
lum vibrating  seconds,  that  it  increases  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Paris  makes  one  hundred  thousand 
vibrations  in  a  day,  being  assumed  equal  to  unity, 
its  length  at  the  equator  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  equal  to  0,99669,  and  in  Lapland  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  equal  to  74,23,  it  is  observed  to 
be  1,00137.  Borda  found  by  very  exact  and  nu- 
merous experiments,  that  the  length  at  the  ob- 
servatory at  Paris  which  represented  unity,  was 
when  reduced  to  a  vacuum  equal  to  0,741887. 
From  a  repetition  of  these  experiments  by  Biot 
and  Mathieu,  this  length  came  out  equal  to 
0,74il9076,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  pre- 
ceding result,  (s) 

The  increase  in  tlie  length  of  the  pendulum  as  we 
proceed  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  is  even  sen- 
sible on  different  points  of  the  great  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian vrhich  traverses  France,  as  will  appear  from 
an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  result  of  numerous  accurate  experiments 
made  by  Biot,  Arrago  and  Mathieu. 
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0°,  74.12061 

0-,  7413615 

0,  7419076 

0,  7420865 


TTie  observed  lengths  at  Dunkirk  and  Bour- 
deaux  give  by  tlie  method  of  interpolationB, 
0,7416274  for  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which 
vibrates  eeconde  on  the  coaet  of  France,  at  the  level 
of  the  eea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  the  pole  equal  to 
fiflydogrees.  This  length,|and  that  of  the  meridional 
degree,  the  Diiddle  point  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  same  latitude,  will  enable  us  to  recover  our 
measures,  if  in  the  course  of  time  they  should  be 
changed. 

There  is  more  regularity  observed  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  than  in 
that  of  the  meridional  degrees :  it  deviates  less 
from  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  pole's 
elevation ;  whether  that  its  measurement  being  ea- 
sier than  that  of  degrees,  it  is  less  liable  to  error,  or 
that  the  causes  which  disturb  (i)  the  irregulaiity  of 
the  earth's  form  produce  less  effect  on  gravity. 
From  comparison  of  all  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  this  subject,  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  it  is  found  that  if  we  assume 
for  unity  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  the  equa- 
tor, its  increase,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  0,0055: 
by  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
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There  has  been  likewiBe  remarked  by  means  of 
the  pendulum,  a  small  diminution  of  gravity  on 
the  summit  of  high  mountains.  Bouguer  instl- 
I  tuted  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  Peru  he  found  that  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  equator  and  at  the  level  of  the  eea  being 
expressed  by  unity,  it  is  0,999249  at  Quito,  which 
is  elevated  2857"°  above  this  level ;  and  it  is 
998816  at  Pinchincha,  the  elevation  of  which  is 
4744".  This  diminution  of  gravity  (n)  being  sen- 
sible at  elevations  which  are  comparatively  small 
with  respect  to  the  earth's  radius,  is  a  ground 
for  supposing  that  it  is  considerable  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  observaticms  of  the  pendulum  furnishing  a 
length  which  is  invariable,  and  easy  to  be  re- 
covered at  all  times,  has  suggested  the  idea  of 
employing  it  as  an  xmiversal  measure.  The  pro- 
digious number  of  measures  in  use,  not  only 
among  different  people,  but  in  the  same  nation  j 
their  whimsical  divisions,  inconvenient  for  calcu- 
lation, and  the  difficulty  of  knowing  and  com- 
paring them  ;  finally,  the  embarrassments  and 
frauds  which  they  produce  in  commerce,  cannot 
be  observed  witliout  acknowledging  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  measures,  of  which  the  uni- 
form divisions  are  easily  subjected  to  calculation, 
and  which  are  derived  in  a  manner  the  least  ar- 
bitrary, from  a  fundamental  measure,  indicated 
by  nature  itself,  would  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant services  which  any  government  could  confer 
[  on  society.  A  nation  which  would  originate  Buch 
I    a  system  of  measui'ee,  would  combine  the  advan* 
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tag«  of  gathering  the  first  fruits  of  it  with  tbaf 
of  seeing  its  example  followed  I>y  other  natioiu, 
of  which  it  would  thus  become  the  benefactor; 
for  the  ilow  but  irresistible  empire  of  reason  pre- 
dominates at  length  over  all  national  jealousies, 
and  surmounts  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
themselves  to  an  advantage,  which  would  be  uni- 
versally felt.  Such  were  tlie  reasons  that  deter- 
mined the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  charge  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  this  important  object. 
The  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  several 
members  of  the  national  representation. 

The  identity  of  the  decimal  calculus  with  that 
of  integral  numbei-s,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  dividing  every  kind  of  measure  into 
decimal  parte.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  difficulties  of  complicat- 
ed divisions  and  multiplications,  with  the  facility 
by  which  the  same  operations  are  performed  on 
integral  numbers,  which  facility  may  be  increased 
by  logarithms,  the  use  of  which  might  be  rendered 
very  popular  by  simple  and  cheap  instruments. 
Indeed  our  Arithmetical  scale  is  not  divisible  by 
three  and  four,  two  divisors  which,  from  their  great 
Bimplicity,are(«)ofvery  frequent  occurrence.  This 
advantage  would  be  secured  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  characters.  But  such  a  marked  alteration 
would  be  inevitably  rejected,  together  with  the 
system  of  measures  which  would  have  been  con- 
formed to  it.     The   duodecimal  scale  would  be 
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also  subject  to  the  additional  inconvenience  of  re- 
quiring U9  to  remember  the  binary  products  of 
the  eleven  first  numbers,  which  surpasses  the  or- 
dinary compass  of  the  memory,  to  which  the  deci- 
mal scale  is  well  adapted  ;  lastly  we  could  not  re- 
tain the  advantage  which  probably  gave  rise  to  our 
arithmetic,  namely,  that  of  making  use  of  our  fin- 
gers in  reckoning.  The  academy  therefore,  did 
not  hesitate  in  adopting  the  decimal  division  ;  and 
to  render  the  entire  system  of  measures  uniform, 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  all  be  derived 
from  the  same  lineal  measure,  and  from  its  deci- 
mal divisions.  The  question  was  thus  reduced  to 
the  choice  of  this  universal  measure,  which  was 
denominated  the  metre. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  that  of  the 
meridian,  are  the  two  principal  means  furnished 
by  nature  itself  to  fix  the  unity  of  linear  measures. 
Both  being  independent  of  moral  revolutions,  they 
cannot  experience  a  sensible  alteration  except  by 
very  great  changes  in  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  earth.  The  first  means,  tliougli  easily  apphed, 
is  notwithstanding  subject  to  the  inconvenience 
of  making  the  measure  of  distance  to  depend  on 
two  elements  which  are  heterogeneous  to  it, 
namely,  gi-avity  and  time,  the  measure  of  which 
last  is  arbitrary  ;  and  as  it  is  divided  sexagesimally, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  decimal  measures.  The  second  means  was 
therefore  selected,  which  appears  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  so  natural  is 
it  for  man  to  compare  itinerary  measures  with  the 
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dimensions  of  the  globe  itself  which  he  inhabits  ; 
80  that  in  travelling  he  may  know  by  the  mere 
denomination  of  the  space  he  has  passed  over, 
the  relation  of  that  space  to  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  earth.  There  is  also  the  additional  advantage 
of  making  nautical  and  celestial  measuies  to  cor- 
respond.  The  navigator  has  frequent  occasion  to 
determine  the  one  by  the  other,  the  distance  he  has 
traversed,  and  the  celestial  arc  included  between 
the  zeniths  of  the  places  of  his  departure  and  arrival; 
it  is  therefore  of  consequence  that  one  of  these 
measures  should  be  the  expression  of  the  other, 
by  nearly  tiie  difference  of  their  imities.  But 
for  this  purpose,  the  fundamental  unity  of  linear 
measures  should  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian,  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  di- 
visions  of  the  circumference.  Thus  the  choice 
of  the  metre  was  reduced  to  that  of  the  unity  of 
angles. 

The  right  angle  is  the  limit  of  the  inclination 
of  a  line  to  a  plane,  and  of  the  elevation  of  objects 
above  the  horizon  *  besides  it  is  in  the  first  qua- 
drant of  the  circumference  that  the  sines  are  form- 
ed, and  generally  all  the  lines  which  are  employed 
in  trigonometry,  of  which  the  proportions  to  the  ra- 
dius have  been  reduced  into  tables  j  it  was  there- 
fore natural  to  agsume  the  right  angle  as  the  unity 
of  angles,  and  the  quarter  of  the  circumference  for 
the  imity  of  their  measures.  It  is  divided  into  de- 
cimal parts,  and  in  order  to  obtain  corresponding 
measures  on  the  earth,  the  quarter  of  the  terres- 
trial meridian  has  been  divided   into  the 
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pailB,  which  had  been  done  at  a  very  ancient 
period  J  for  the  measure  of  the  earth  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  aa- 
signe  a  hundred  thousand  stadia  to  the  quarter  of 
the  meridian.  It  was  then  only  necessary  to  ob- 
tain its  exact  length.  Here  two  questions  pre- 
sent themselves  to  be  resolved.  What  is  the  pro- 
portion of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  measured  at  a 
given  latitude,  to  the  entire  circumference  ?  Are 
all  the  meridians  ^similar  ?  In  the  most  natural 
hypotheses  on  the  constitution  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid,  the  diflference  of  the  meridians  is  in- 
sensible, and  the  decimal  degree  of  the  middle 
point  answering  to  the  fiftieth  degi-ee  of  latitude,  is 
the  hundreth  part  of  the  quarter  of  the  meridian. 
The  error  of  these  hypotheses  can  only  influence 
geographical  distances,  where  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  length  of  the  quarter  of  the  meri- 
dian may  therefore  be  concluded  from  that  of  the 
arc  which  traverses  France  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  which  was  measured  in  1740,  by  the 
French  Academicians.  But  as  a  (x)  new  measure 
of  a  gi'eater  arc,  in  which  more  accurate  methods 
were  employed,  would. excite  an  interest  in  favour 
of  the  new  system  of  measures  calculated  to  ex- 
tend its  utility,  it  was  resolved  to  measure  the 
arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  contained  between 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  This  great  ai'C  extend- 
ed as  far  south  as  Formentera,  and  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Greenwich,  and  of  which  its 
point  of  bisection,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
mean  parallel  between  the  Pole  and  the  Equator, 
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has  given  for  the  length  of  tlie  quarter  of  the  me- 
ridian SlStyjiO  toiees. 

The  ten  millioneth  part  of  this  length  was 
taken  for  the  metre  or  the  unity  of  linear  mea- 
sures. The  decimal  above  this  was  too  great, 
and  the  decimal  below  it  was  too  small,  and  the 
metre,  the  length  of  which  is  0,513074  toises, 
supplies  advantageously  the  place  of  the  toise 
and  ell,  which  were  two  of  our  measm^es  in  most 
common  use. 

All  the  measures  are  derived  fi-om  the  metre,  in 
the  simplest  possible  manner  ;  the  linear  mea- 
sures are  decimal  multiplies  and  sub-multiplies  of 
it. 

The  unity  of  the  measure  of  capacity  is  the  cube 
of  the  tenth  of  a  metre  ;  it  is  called  litre.  The 
unity  of  the  superficial  measure  of  land  is  a  square, 
the  side  of  which  is  ten  metres  ;   it  is  called  are. 

A  slere  is  a  volume  of  fire-wood,  equal  to  a  cubic 
metre. 

The  unity  of  weight,  which  is  termed  fframmet 
is  the  absolute  weight  of  the  cube  of  a  millioneth 
part  of  a  metre  of  distilled  water,  when  at  its 
maximum  of  density.  By  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, this  maximum  does  not  correspond  to  the 
freezing  point,  but  is  above  it  by  about  four  de- 
grees of  the  thermometer.  Water,  as  it  falls  below 
this  temperature,  again  dilates,  and  thus  prepEo^s 
itself  for  that  increase  of  volume,  which  it  under- 
goes in  its  passage  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state. 
Water  has  been  selected  as  being  one  of  the  most 
homogeneous  substances,  and  which  may  be  easily 
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reduced  to  a  state  of  purity.  Le  Ferre  GJneau  has 
■determined  the  gramme  by  a  long  series  of  delicate 
experiments  on  a  hollow  cylinder  of  brass,  the  vo- 
lume of  which  he  measured  with  extreme  care ; 
the  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the  iivre 
being  supposed  equal  to  the  twenty-fifth  part  of 
the  pile  of  fifty  marcs,  which  is  preserved  at  the 
mint  of  Paris,  is  to  the  gramme  in  the  ratio  of 
489,5058  to  unity.  The  weight  of  a  thousand 
grammes,  which  is  denominated  the  kilogramme 
or  decimal  Iivre,  is  consequently  equal  to  the  Iivre, 
the  weight  of  the  marc  multiplied  by  S.OtSSS. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  measures  of  length,  and 
the  unity  of  weights,  standards  of  the  metre 
and  of  the  kilogramme,  executed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  determination  of  these  measures  was 
intrusted,  and  verified  by  them,  were  deposited 
in  the  national  archives,  and  at  the  observa- 
tory of  Paris.  The  standards  of  the  metre  do 
not  represent  it,  except  at  a  definite  temperature. 
The  temperatm-e  of  melting  ice  was  selected  as  be- 
ing the  most  invariable,  and  independent  of  the 
modifications  of  the  atmosphere.  The  standards 
of  the  kilogramme  do  not  represent  its  weight, 
except  in  a  vacuum,  in  which  case  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  insensible.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  recover  the  metre  at  all  times,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  measure  of  the  great  arc  which 
furnished  it,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  its 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which 
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vibrates  seconds  ;  this  has  been  efTected  by  Borda 
in  the  most  accurate  manner. 

Ab  there  was  necessarily  a  constant  comparison 
of  all  these  measures  mth  the  Jivre  in  money, 
it  was  particularly  important  to  divide  it  into  de- 
dmal  parts.  Its  unity  has  been  denominated 
the  silver  franc,  its  tenth  part,  dantne,  its  hun- 
dreth  centieme.  The  values  of  golden  pieces  of 
money,  of  gold  and  bmss,  have  been  referred  to 
the  franc. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  fine 
gold  and  silver  contained  in  pieces  of  money,  the 
alloy  was  fixed  at  the  tenth  part  of  their  weight, 
and  that  of  the  franc  has  been  made  equal  to  five 
grammes.  Thus  the  franc  being  an  exact  multi- 
ple of  the  unity  of  weights,  it  can  be  made  use  of  in 
weighing  bodies,  which  is  extremely  useful  in  com- 
merce. 

Finally,  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures  required  tliat  the  day 
should  be  divided  into  ten  houi-s,  thu  hour  into 
one  hundred  minutes,  and  the  minute  into  one 
hundred  seconds.  This  division  of  the  day,  which 
will  be  indispensable  to  astronomere,  is  of  less 
consequence  in  civil  life,  where  there  is  little  oc- 
casion to  imploy  time  as  a  multiplier  and  divisor. 
The  difficulty  of  adapting  it  to  watches  and  clocks, 
and  our  commercial  relations  with  foreigners  in 
the  sale  of  watches,  will  suspend  its  application 
indefinitely.  We  may  however  be  assured,  that  at 
length  the  decimal  division  of  the  day  will  super- 
sede its  present  division,  which  differs  too  much 
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from  the  division  of  the  other  measures  not  to  be 
abandoned. 

Sach  is  the  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, presented  by  the  Academy  to  the  National 
Convention,  which  immediately  adopted  it.  This 
system,  founded  on  the  measure  of  the  terres- 
trial meridians,  corresponds  equally  to  all  na- 
tions. It  has  no  other  relation  with  France 
than  what  is  furnished  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
which  traverses  it.  But  the  position  of  this  arc  is  so 
advantageous,  that  if  the  learned  of  all  nations  had 
combined  to  fix  an  universal  measure,  they  would 
have  selected  it.  To  multiply  the  advantages  of 
this  system,  and  to  render  it  useful  to  the  entire 
world,  the  French  government  invited  foreign 
powers  to  participate  in  an  object  of  such  gene- 
ral interest  :  many  have  sent  eminent  men  of 
science  to  Paris,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Institute,  have  determined 
by  a  discussion  of  observations  and  experiments, 
the  fundamental  unites  of  weights  and  lengths  j 
so  that  the  determination  of  these  unites  may  be 
considered  as  a  work  common  to  the  learned 
who  have  assembled  there,  and  to  the  people  of 
whom  they  are  the  representatives.  It  is  there- 
fore permitted  to  hope,  that  one  day  this  system, 
which  reduces  all  measures  and  their  computa- 
tions to  the  scale,  and  to  the  simplest  operations 
of  the  decimal  arithmetic,  will  be  as  universally 
adopted  as  the  system  of  numeration  of  which  it 
is  the  completion,  and  which,  without  doubt,  had 
to  surmount  the  same  obstacles  which  prejudices 
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and  long  established  habit  oppose  to  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  new  measures ;  but  when  once  Intro- 
dneedy  these  measures  will  be  maintained  by 
this  same  power  which,  combined  with  that  of 
reason,  secures  to  human  institutions  an  eternal 
duration. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  daily 
variation  of  its  figure. 

Although  the  earth,  and  the  fluids  which  are 
diifused  over  it,  must  long  since  have  assumed  the 
state  which  corresponde  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  which  actuate  them,  nevertheless,  the  figure 
of  the  sea  changes  every  instant  of  the  day,  by 
regular  and  periodical  oscillations,  which  are  de- 
nominated, the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea.  It 
ia  a  circumstance  truly  astonishing  to  behold,  in 
calm  serene  weather,  the  intense  agitation  of  thit 
great  fluid  mass,  of  which  the  waves  break  with 
violence  against  the  shores.  This  phenomenon 
gives  rise  to  reflexions,  and  excites  a  strong  desire 
to  penetrate  the  cause.  But  in  order  that  we  may 
not  be  mislead  by  vague  hypotheses,  it  is  necessary 
previously  to  know  the  laws  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  to  follow  it  in  all  its  details.  As  a  thousand 
accidental  causes  may  alter  the  regularity  of  these 
phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  at  once  a 
great  number  of  observations,  in  order  that  the 
effects  of  transient  causes,  mutually  compensating 
each  other,  the  mean  results  may  only  indicate  the 
regular  and  constant  eflfects.  It  is  likewise  ne- 
cessary, by  a  judicious  combination  of  observations, 
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to  make  each  of  these  effects  which  we  wish  to  de- 
termine, as  coQ8picuou9  as  possible.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient.  The  results  of  observations  being 
always  liable  to  error,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  probability  that  these  errors  are  confined  with- 
in given  limits.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  same  probability,  these  limits  are  more  res- 
tricted, as  the  observations  are  more  numerous  j 
and  this  is  the  cause  why  observers  have  been 
at  all  times  anxious  to  multiply  the  number  of  ex- 
periments and  observations.  But  the  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  results  is  not  indicated  by  this 
general  impression  j  it  does  not  make  known  the 
number  of  observations  necessary  to  obtain  a 
determinate  probabiHty.  Sometimes  even,  it  has 
induced  us  to  investigate  the  cause  of  phenomena 
which  arose  from  mere  chance.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  atone  that  we  are 
enabled  to  appreciate  these  objects,  which  ren- 
ders its  application  in  physical  and  moral  sciences 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

At  the  request  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  a 
great  number  of  observations  were  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  in  our  harbours  :  they 
were  continued  every  day  at  Brest  during  six 
successive  years.  The  situation  of  this  port  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  this  kind  of  observa- 
tions. It  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  vast  and 
long  canal,  at  the  extremity  of  which  this  port  has 
been  constructed.  The  irregularities  in  the  motion 
of  the  sea,  are  consequently  much  diminished  when 
they  arrive  at  this  port ;  just  as  the  oscillations 
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which  the  motion  of  a  vessel  impresses  on  a  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  are  considerably 
lessened  by  the  contraction  of  the  tube  of  this  in- 
strument. Moreover,  the  tides  being  very  sensi- 
ble at  Brest,  the  accidental  variations  constitute 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  them  ;  and  if 
we  particularly  consider,  as  I  have  done,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  high  water  over  the  preceding  and  sub- 
Bcquent  low  water,  it  will  appear  that  the  winds, 
which  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  the  sea,  have  veiy  little  influence 
on  the  results  ;  because  if  they  raise  the  high 
water,  they  elevate  very  nearly  as  much  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  low  water  ;  bo  that  a  very 
great  regularity  has  been  observed  in  these  re- 
Bults,  considering  the  fewness  of  the  observations 
which  have  been  made.  Struck  by  this  regularity, 
I  requested  the  goveniment  to  order  a  new  series 
of  observations  to  be  made  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  during  the  entire  period  of  the  motion  of 
the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.  This  has  been  ac- 
cordingly done;  they  commenced  in  the  year  1806, 
and  have  been  uninterruptedly  continued  each 
successive  day.  All  these  observations  being  dia- 
cussed,  in  the  manner  I  previously  made  mention 
of,  the  following  results  have  been  obtained  re- 
specting which  there  cannot  remain  any  doubt. 

The  sea  rises  and  ftills  twice  in  the  interval  of 
time  comprehended  between  two  consecutive  re- 
turns of  the  moon  to  the  meridian,  above  the 
horizon.  The  mean  interval  of  these  returns  is 
Vi035050,  i  thus,  the  interval  between  two  con- 
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B6cutive  high  tides  is  0* ,517525,  so  that  there 
are  some  solar  days  in  which  only  one  high  tide 
can  be  observed.  The  moment  of  low  water 
very  nearly  divides  the  extremities  of  this  interval 
equally  at  Brest,  tiic  sea  is  longer  rising  than 
falling  by  above  nine  orten  minutes.  Sinoilar  to  (a) 
all  magnitudes,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  mcucimum 
or  a  minimum,  tlie  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
tide  near  to  these  limits  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  time  elapsed,  since  the  moments  of 
high  or  low  water. 

The  elevation  of  the  sea  at  high  tide  is  not  al- 
ways  the  same  ;  it  varies  every  day,  and  its  varia- 
tions are  evidently  connected  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  It  is  greatest  about  the  time  of  fiill 
or  of  new  moon ;  it  then  diminishes  and  be- 
comes least  near  to  the  time  of  quadrature.  The 
highest  tide  at  Brest  does  not  take  place  exactly 
the  day  of  the  syzygy,  but  a  day  and  a  half  later, 
so  that  if  the  syzygy  happens  at  the  moment  of 
high  tide,  the  greatest  tide  is  the  third  that  fol- 
lows. In  like  manner,  if  the  quadrature  happens 
at  the  moment  of  high  water,  the  third  tide  which 
follows  will  be  the  least.  This  phenomenon  is  ob- 
served to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  ports 
of  France,  although  the  houi-s  of  high  and  low 
water  are  very  different. 

The  greater  the  elevation  of  the  sea  at  high 
water,  the  more  will  it  fall  at  the  low  water 
which  succeeds  it.  A  total  tide  is  termed  half 
the  sum  of  the  heights  of  tivo  consecutive  high 
waters,  above  the  level  of  the   intermediate  low 
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water.  The  mean  value  of  this  total  high  water 
at  Brest,  at  ita  maximum  near  to  the  syzygies,  and 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  equator,  and 
at  their  mean  distances  from  the  earth,  is  about 
five  metres  and  a  half.  In  the  same  circumstances 
it  is  less  by  one  half  in  the  quadratures. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  these  re- 
sults, it  appears  that  the  number  of  high  watera 
being  equal  to  the  number  of  passages  of  the 
moon  over  the  upper  or  inferior  meridian,  this 
star  has  the  principal  influence  on  the  tides ; 
but  from  tlie  circumstance  of  the  tides  in  the 
quadratures,  being  fuller  than  those  in  syzygies, 
it  follows  that  the  sun  also  influences  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  in  some  measures  modifies  the 
effect  of  the  moon's  influence.  It  is  natural  to 
think  that  each  of  these  influences,  if  they  ex- 
isted separately,  would  produce  a  system  of  tides, 
of  which  the  period  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  respective  stars  over  the  meridian,  and  that 
from  the  combination  of  the  two  systems,  there 
should  arise  a  compound  tide,  in  which  the  lunar 
high  water  would  coirespond  to  the  solar  high 
water  near  to  the  syzygies,  and  to  the  solar  low 
water  near  to  the  quadratures.  The  declinations 
of  the  suu  and  of  the  moon  have  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  the  tides ;  they  diminish  the  total  high 
waters  of  the  syzygies  and  of  the  quadratures  ; 
they  increase  by  the  same  quantity  the  total  high 
waters  of  the  solstices.  Thus  tlie  received  opinion 
that  the  tides  are  greatest  in  the  equinoctial  sy- 
zygies, is  confirmed  by  an  exact  discussion  of  a 
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great  number  of  observations.  However,  several 
philoaopbers,  and  especially  Lalande,  bare  questi- 
oned  tbe  truth  of  this  observation,  because  that 
near  to  some  solstices  the  sea  rises  to  a  considerable 
height.  It  is  here  tliat  the  calculus  of  probabilities 
is  of  such  importance  in  enabling  us  to  decide  this 
important  question  iu  the  theory  of  the  tides.  It 
has  been  found  by  applying  this  calculus  to  the  ob- 
servations, that  the  superiority  of  the  syzygial 
equinoctial  tides  and  of  the  solstitial  sides  in  qua- 
dratures is  hidicatcd,  with  a  probability  macb 
greater  than  that  on  which  most  of  the  facts  re- 
specting which  there  exists  no  doubt,  rest. 

Tiie  distance  of  the  mooii  from  the  earth  in- 
fluences, in  a  very  perceptible  manner,  tbe  mag- 
nitude of  the  high  water.  AH  other  circum- 
stances being  tbe  same,  they  increase  and  dimi- 
nish witJi  the  diameter  and  lunar  parallax,  but 
in  a  greater  ratio.  The  variations  of  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  influences  the  tides  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  in  a  much  less  degree. 

It  is  pi'incipally  near  the  maxima  and  miniTna 
of  the  total  tides,  that  it  is  interesting  to  know 
the  law  of  their  variation.  "We  have  seen  that 
the  moment  Of  their  maximum  at  Brest  follows  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  syzygy  by  a  day  and 
a  half.  The  diminution  of  the  total  tides  which 
are  near  to  it,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  from  that  instant,  to  that 
of  the  intermediate  low  water,  to  which  the  total 
tide  is  referred.  Near  the  instant  of  the  minimum^ 
which  follows  the  quadrature  by  a  day  and  a  hal^ 
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the  increment  of  the  total  tide  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
this  instant ;  it  is  very  nearly  double  of  the  di- 
minution of  the  total  tides  near  to  their  nuxximum^ 

The  declinations  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon 
sensihly  influenpe  these  variations  j  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  tides  near  the  syzygies  of  the  solstices 
is  only  about  three  fifths  of  the  corresponding  di- 
minution near  the  syzygies  of  the  equinoxes  ;  tlie 
increment  of  the  tides  near  to  the  quadratures  is 
twice  greater  in  the  equinoxes  than  in  the  solstices. 
But  the  effect  of  the  different  distances  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth  is  still  more  considerable, 
than  that  of  the  declinations.  The  diminution  of 
the  syzyg-ial  high  Avaters  is  nearly  three  times 
greater  near  to  the  lunar  perigee,  than  it  is  near 
to  its  apogee. 

A  small  difference  has  been  obseiTed  between 
the  morning  and  evening  tides,  which  must  depend 
on  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
as  the  differences  disappear  when  these  stars  are 
in  the  equator.  In  order  to  recognize  them,  we. 
should  compare  the  tides  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  day  after  the  syzygy  or  tlie  quadrature  j 
the  tides  being  then  very  near  to  the  maximum 
or  the  minimum,  vaiy  very  little  fi-om  one  day  to 
another,  which  enables  us  easily  to  observe  the . 
difference  between  two  tides  of  the  same  day.  It 
is  thus  found  at  Brest,  that  in  the  syzygies  of  the 
summer  solstice,  the  tides  of  the  morning  of  the 
firet  and  second  day  after  the  syzygy  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  evening  by  about  a  sixth  of  a. 
k2 
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metre  very  nearly  ;  they  are  greater  by  t}ie  same 
quantity  in  the  syzygies  of  the  winter  solstice.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  quadrature  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  morning  tides  of  the  fii-st  and  second 
day  atler  the  quadrature,  surpass  those  of  the 
evening  by  al>out  the  eighth  part  of  a  metre  :  they 
are  smaller  by  the  same  quantity,  in  the  quadra. 
tares  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  phenomena  which  the 
heights  of  the  tides  present  in  our  ports ;  their  in- 
tervals furnish  other  phenomena,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  develope. 

When  the  high  tide  happens  at  Brest  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  syzygy,  it  follows  the  instant  of  mid- 
night, or  that  of  tlie  true  mid  day  by  0'',X780,  ac. 
cording  as  it  happens  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening :  this  interval,  which  is  very  diiFerent  iu 
harbours  exti-emely  near  to  each  other,  is  termed 
the  hour  of  port,  because  it  determines  the  hours 
of  the  tides  relative  to  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  high  tide  which  takes  place  at  Brest  at  the 
moment  of  the  quadrature,  follows  the  instant  of 
midnight,  or  of  mid  day,  by  0,358. 

The  tide  which  is  near  to  the  syzygy,  advances 
or  retards  270'  for  each  hour  by  which  it  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  syzygy ;  the  tide  which  is 
near  to  the  quadrature,  advances  or  retards  502" 
for  each  hour  it  precedes  or  follows  the  quadra- 
ture. 

The  hours  of  the  high  water  in  the  syzygies 
and  in  the  quadrature,  vary  with  the  distances  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and 
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principally  with  the  distance  of  the  moon.  In 
the  syzygies  each  minute  of  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  moon 
advances  or  retards  the  hour  of  high  water  by 
354t",  This  phenomenon  obtains  equally  in  the 
quadratures,  but  it  is  there  three  times  lesa. 

In  like  manner  the  declinations  of  the  sun 
and  of  tlie  moon  influence  the  houre  of  high 
■water  in  the  syzygies  and  in  the  quadratures.  In 
the  solstitial  syzygies,  the  hour  of  high  water  ad- 
vances by  about  two  minutes,  and  it  is  retarded 
by  the  same  quantity  in  the  equinoctical  syzygies  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  equinoctial  quadratures, 
the  hour  of  high  water  advances  by  about  eight 
minutes,  and  it  is  retarded  by  the  same  quantity 
in  the  solstitial  quadratures. 

We  have  seen  that  the  retardation  of  the  tides 
from  one  day  to  another  is  about  0,03505,  in  its 
mean  state;  so  that  if  the  tide  happens  at  0,1 
after  the  true    midnight,    it   will  arrive  on   the 
morning  after  but  one  at  C",  13505.     But  this  re- 
tardation varies  with  the  phases  of  the  moon.     It 
is  the  least  possible  near  the  syzygies,  when  the 
total  tides  are  at  their  maximum,  and  then  it  is 
only  0", 02723.     When  the  tides  are  at  their  mi- 
Tiimum  ornear  to  the  quadratures,  it  is  the  greatest 
possible,  and  amounts  to  0'^,05207.     Thus,    the 
difference  of  the  hours  of  the  corresponding  high 
H    water,  at  the  moments  of  the  syzygy  and  of  the 
I     quadrature,    and   which    by    what    precedes    is 
I     0" ,20642,  increases,  for  the  tides  which  follow  in 
I     the  same  manner  these  two  phases,  and  becomes 
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x'ery  nearly  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  day,  relatively 
to  the  tnaximum  or  the  minimum  of  the  tides. 

Tlie  variations  of  the  distances  of  the  stm  and 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  principally  those 
of  the  moon,  influence  the  retardation  of  the 
tides  from  one  day  to  another.  Each  minute  of 
increase  or  of  diminution  of  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  moon,  increases  or  diminishes 
this  retardation  by  258"  towards  the  syzygies. 
This  phenomenon  obtains  equally  in  the  quadra- 
tures, but  it  is  then  three  times  less. 
■  The  daily  retardation  of  the  tides  varies  also 
with  the  declination  of  the  two  stars.  In  the  sol- 
stitial syzygies  it  is  about  one  minute  greater  than 
in  its  mean  state  j  it  is  smaller  by  the  same  quan- 
tity in  tlie  equinoxes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
equinoctial  quadratures  it  surpasses  its  mean  mag- 
nitude by  about  four  minutes ;  it  is  less  by  the 
same  quantity  in  the  solstitial  quadratures. 

The  results  which  have  been  just  detailed, 
were  deduced  from  a  series  of  observations  made 
at  Brest  since  the  year  I8O7,  up  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  interesting  to  compare  them  with  si- 
milar results  which  have  been  deduced  from  ob- 
servations made  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century.  I  have  found  that  all  the  results  accord 
with  each  other  very  nearly,  their  small  differ- 
ences being  comprized  within  the  limits  to  which 
the  errors  of  observations  are  liable.  Thus,  after 
the  interval  of  a  century,  Nature  has  been  found 
"ling  with  herself. 

?e  it  appears  that  the  inequalities  of  the 
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heights  and  of  the  intervals  of  the  tides  have  very 
different  periods,  the  one  are  equal  to  half  a  day 
and  to  an  entire  day,  others  to  half  a  month,  to  a 
month,  to  half  a  year,  and  of  a  year ;  and  finally 
others  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  nodes  and  of  the  perigee  of  the  lunar  orhit,  the 
position  of  which  influences  the  height  of  the  tides 
by  the  effect  of  the  declinations  of  the  moon,  and 
of  its  distances  from  the  sun.  These  phenomena 
obtain  indifferently  in  all  harbours  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  but  local  circumstances,  without 
making  any  change  in  the  laws  of  the  tides,  have 
a  ^considerable  influence  on  their  height  and  th«^ 
hour  of ,  high  w:ater  for  a  given  port. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  temOrial  atmotphere,  fotd  of  cutrotumtieat 
r^raetiont. 

A  RARC  ela&tic  and  transparent  6uid  envelopes  the 
earth,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  height.  It 
gravitates  (a)  tike  all  other  bodies,  and  its  weight 
balances  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  At 
the  parallel  of  fifty  degrees,  the  temperature  being 
supposed  to  be  that  of  melting  ice,  and  at  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  height  may  be  supposed  to  be  0",76,  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
mercury,  in  the  ratio  of  imity  to  ll>177,i> ;  (b) 
hence  it  follows  that  if  it  be  then  elevated,  by 
10°'4'779,  the  height  of  the  barometer  will  be  de- 
pressed very  nearly  one  millimetre,  and  that  if 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  was  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  its  height  would  be 
7963  metres.  But  the  air  is  compressible,  and 
if  its  temperature  be  supposed  constant,  its  den- 
sity, according  to  a  general  law  for  gases  and 
fluids  reduced  to  vapours,  is  proportional  to  the 
weight  which  compresses  it,  and  consequently  to 
the  height  of  the  barometer.  Its  inferior  strata 
being  compressed  by  the  superior  ones,  are  conse- 
quently more  dense  than  the  latter,  which  become 
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rarer  according  as  we  ascend  above  the  earth's 
surface.  The  height  of  these  strata  being  sup- 
posed to  increase  in  arithmetic  progression,  their 
density  would  diminisli  in  geometric  progression^ 
provided  that  the  temperature  of  these  strata  was 
the  same.  In  order  to  undei-atand  this,  suppose 
a  vertical  caual  to  traverse  two  atmospherical  stra- 
ta indefinitely  near  to  each.  The  part  of  the 
more  elevated  stratum  through  which  the  canal 
passes,  will  be  less  compressed  than  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  lower  stratum,  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  small  column  of  air  in- 
tercepted between  these  two  parts.  The  tempe- 
ratm-e  being  supposed  to  be  the  same,  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  compression  of  these  two  strata,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  diflFerence  of  their  densities  ;  there- 
fore this  last  difference  is  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  small  column,  and  consequently  to 
the  product  of  its  density  by  its  length,  at  least  if 
we  abstract  from  the  variation  of  gravity  accord- 
ing as  we  ascend.  The  two  strata  being  sup- 
posed indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  the  den- 
sity of  the  column  may  be  supposed  the  same  as 
that  of  the  inferior  stratum  ;  hence  the  differen- 
tial variation  of  this  last  density  is  proportional  to 
the  product  of  this  density  by  the  variation  of  the 
vertical  height  j  consequently  if  this  height  varies 
by  equal  quantities,  the  ratio  of  the  differential 
(c)  of  the  density  to  the  density  itself  will  be  con- 
stant ;  which  is  the  characteristic  property  of  a 
decreasing  geometric  progression,  all  the  terms 
of  which  are  indefinitely  near  to  each  other. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  the  heights  of  the  strata 
increasing  in  aritlimetical  progression,  their  den- 
sities diiainieh  ia  geometric  progression,  and  their 
logaritlime,  whether  hyperbolical  or  naperian,  will 
decrease  in  arithmetic  progression. 

These  data  have  heen  advantageously  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  heights  by  means  of  the 
barometer.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
being  supposed  to  be  constant  throughout  its  en- 
tire extent,  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the 
two  stations  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying,  by  a 
constant  cosfficient,  the  difference  of  the  logar- 
ithras  of  the  observed  heiglits  of  the  barometer  at 
each  station.  One  sole  observation  is  Bufficient 
to  determine  this  coefficient.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  at  zero  of  temperature,  the  height  of  the 
barometer  being  0",7600O  at  the  inferior  station, 
and  0",7509!}  at  tlie  superior  station,  this  last  sta- 
tion was  elevated  0^,104779  above  the  first ;  con- 
sequently the  constant  coefficient  was  equal  to  this 
quantity  divided  by  the  diiference  of  the  tabular 
logartUims  of  the  numbers  0",76000,  0'',75999, 
which  renders  this  coefficient  equal  to  18336". 
But  this  rule  for  measuring  heights  by  means  of 
tbe  bai'ometer,  requires  several  modifioations, 
vhich  we  proceed  to  develope. 

The  temperature  (d)  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
uniform ;  it  diminishes  according  as  we  ascend. 
The  law  of  this  diminution  changes  every  in- 
stant J  but  a  mean  result  between  several  obfier- 
vations  gives  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees  for  the 
diminution  of  the  temperature  relative  to  an 
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height  of  three  thoosand  metres.  Now  the  air, 
like  all  other  bodies,  expands  by  heat,  and  coa- 
tracts  by  cold ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  very  ac- 
curate experiments,  tliat  its  volume  being  repre- 
sented by  unity,  at  the  temperature  of  zero,  it 
varies  like  that  of  all  gazes  and  vapours  by 
0,00375  for  (f)  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  j 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  these  variations 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  heights,  for  it 
is  evident  that  in  order  to  produce  the  same  de- 
pression in  the  barometer,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascend  so  much  the  higher,  as  tlie  stratum  of  air 
through  which  we  must  pass  is  rarer.  But  as  it 
is  impossible  to  know  accurately  thp  variation  of 
the  temperature,  the  simplest  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  to  suppose  this  temperature  uniform,  and  a 
mean  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  sta- 
tions  which  are  considered.  The  volume  of  the 
column  of  air  comprised  between  them  being 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  this  mean  temperature, 
the  height  due  to  the  observed  depression  of  the 
barometer  must  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
which  comes  to  multiplying  the  cceflBcient  ISSSG"", 
by  unity  plus  the  fraction  0,00375,  taken  as  often 
as  there  are  degrees  in  the  mean  (g)  temperature. 
As  the  aqueous  vapours  which  are  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere  are  less  dense  than  the  air  at  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature,  they  diminish  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  every  thing  else 
being  the  same,  they  are  more  abundant  when  the 
heat  is  greater ;  this  effect  will  be  partly  taken  into 
account,  by  increasing  a  little  the  number  0,00375, 
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whicli  expresses  the  dilation  of  the  air  for  each 
degree  of  the  thermometer.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  observations  are  sufficiently  well 
satisfied  by  making  this  fraction  equal  to 
0,004 ;  we  may  therefore  make  use  of  this  last 
number,  at  least  until  by  a  long  series  ofobserva- 
tions  on  the  hygrometer,  we  are  enabled  to  intro- 
duce this  instrument  i  n  the  measurement  of 
heights  by  the  means  of  tlie  barometer. 

Hitherto  the  force  of  gravity  has  been  supposed 
to  be  constant,  but  it  has  been  already  observed 
that  it  is  less  according  as  we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  this  circumstance  also  contributes  to 
increase  the  height  due  to  the  depression  of  the 
barometer,  consequently  this  diminution  of  gra- 
vity will  be  taken  into  account,  if  the  constant 
factor  be  increased  by  a  small  quantity.  From  a 
comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observations  of 
the  barometer,  made  at  the  base  and  at  the  sum- 
mit of  several  mountains,  the  heights  of  which 
were  previously  ascertained  by  trigonometrical 
means,  Raymond  has  determined  this  factor  to 
be  equal  to  ISSga"".  But  if  the  (h)  diminution  of 
gravity  be  taken  into  account,  a  comparison  of 
the  same  data  would  only  give  this  factor  equal  to 
18336".  This  last  factor  gives  10*77,9  for  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  mercury  to  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air  at  the  parallel  of  fifty  degrees ;  the 
temperature  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  being 
zero,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter being  0°,76.  Biot  and  Arrago  having  care- 
fully weighed  known  measures  of  mercui-y  and  of 
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air,  found  this  ratio  to  be  10466,6  reduced  to  the 
same  parallel.  But  they  made  use  of  very  dry 
air,  while  that  of  the  atmosphere  ie  always  mixed 
with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour, 
the  actual  quantity  of  which  is  determined  by 
means  of  the  hygrometer  :  this  vapour  is  lighter 
than  the  air  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  seventeen  very 
nearly ;  consequently  direct  experiment  ought  to 
assign  a  less  specific  gravity  to  mercury  than  that 
determined  by  barometrical  observations.  These 
experiments  reduce  the  factor  18336"  to  18316". 
In  order  that  it  should  be  supposed  equal  to  the 
number  18393",  which  is  given  by  observations  of 
the  barometer,  when  the  variation  of  gravity  is 
not  taken  into  account,  we  should  assign  to  the 
mean  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  a  value  much 
too  great ;  thus  the  diminution  of  gravity  is  even 
sensible  in  barometrical  observations.  The  factor 
18393  corrects  very  nearly  the  eifect  of  this  di- 
minution, but  another  vai-iation  of  gravity,  name- 
ly, that  which  depends  on  the  latitude,  ought  also 
to  Influence  this  factor.  We  have  determined  it  for 
a  parallel  of  which  the  latitude  may  without  sensi- 
ble error  be  supposed  equal  to  50"  :  it  should  there- 
fore be  increased  at  the  equator  where  the  gravity 
is  lees  (i)  than  at  this  latitude.  In  fact,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  should  be  elevated  more,  in  order  to 
pass  from  a  given  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to 
a  pressure  which  is  smaller  by  a  determined  quan- 
tity ;  because  in  this  interval  the  weight  of  the  air 
is  less,  the  coefficient  18393°  must  therefore  vary 
as  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which  vibratea  se- 
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conds,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the 
gravity  diminisliea  or  increases.  It  is  easy  to  in- 
fer from  what  has  been  previously  stated  relative 
to  tlie  variations  of  thia  length,  that  the  product 
of  26'",l64  by  the  cosine  of  twice  the  latitude, 
must  be  added  to  this  coefficient. 

Finally,  a  slight  correction  should  be  applied  to 
the  heights  of  the  barometer,  depending  ou  tlie 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  mercury  of  the 
barometer  at  the  two  stations.  In  order  to  deter, 
mine  this  difference  accurately,  a  small  mercarial 
thennometer  is  inchased  in  the  fi-ame  of  the  ba- 
rometer, 80  that  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
of  these  two  instruments  may  be  very  nearly  the 
same.  In  the  colder  station  the  mercury  is  den- 
ser, and  consequently  the  column  of  mercury  of 
the  barometer  is  diminished.  In  order  to  reduce 
it  to  the  length  which  it  would  (k)  iiave,  if  the 
temperature  was  the  same  as  at  the  warmer  star 
tion,  it  should  be  increased  by  its  5412"""  part, 
as  often  as  there  are  degrees  of  difference  be- 
tween the  temperatures  of  the  mercury  at  the 
two  stations. 

Hence  the  following  appears  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  exact  rule  for  measuring  heights  by 
means  of  the  barometer.  First,  the  height  of  the 
barometer  in  the  colder  station  must  be  corrected 
in  the  manner  just  specified.  Then  to  the  factor 
18393",  should  be  added  the  product  of  26,164 
by  the  cosine  of  twice  the  latitude.  This  fac- 
tor,  thus  corrected,  should  be  multiplied  by  the 
tabular  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  to 
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the  least  corrected  height  of  the  barometer.  Fi- 
nally, this  product  must  be  multiplied  by  twice 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer  which 
indicates  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  each  sta- 
tion, and  this  product,  divided  by  one  thousand, 
should  be  added  to  the  preceding  ;  the  sum  will 
give  very  nearly  the  elevation  of  the  superior  sta- 
tion above  the  inferior,  especially  if  the  obaerva- 
tions  of  the  barometer  are  made  at  the  most  fa- 
vourable time  of  tlie  day,  which  appears  to  be  at 
noon. 

The  air  is  invisible  in  small  masses,  but  the 
rays  of  light  reflected  by  all  the  strata  of  the  tw- 
restrial  atmosphere,  produce  a  sensible  impression. 
They  (0  give  it  a  blue  shade  which  diffuses  a  tint 
of  the  same  colour  over  all  objects  perceived  at  a 
distance,  and  which  fonns  the  celestial  azure. 
This  blue  vault,  to  which  the  stai's  appear  to  be 
attached,  is  therefore  veiy  neai-  to  us  ;  it  is  only 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  beyond  which  these 
bodies  are  placed  at  (in)  immense  distances.  The 
solar  rays,  which  its  pai'ticles  reflect  to  us  in 
abundance  before  the  rising  and  after  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  produce  the  dawn  and  twilight,  which, 
extending  to  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  distance 
from  this  star,  proves  that  the  extreme  particles 
of  the  atmosphere  are  elevated  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand metres.  If  the  eye  could  distinguish  and  re- 
fer to  their  true  place,  the  points  of  the  "exterior 
surface  of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  see  the 
heavens  like  the  segment  of  a  sphere  formed  by 
the  portion  of  the  surface  which  would  be  cat  ofiF 
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by  a  plunc   tangent  to  the   earth  ;  and    as  the 
height  of  tho  atmosphere  is  very  small  relatively 
to  the  radius  of  the  earth,  the  sky  would   appear 
to  us  under  the  form  of  a  flattened  vault.    But 
although   the   limits   of  the  atmosphere   cannot 
be  distinguished,  yet  as  the  rays  which   it  trans. 
mits  come  from  a  greater  depth  at  the  horizon 
thau  at  the  zenith,  we  ought  to  consider  it  as 
more  extended  in  the  first   direction.     To  this 
cause  must  he  also  comhined  the  interposition  of 
objects  at  the  horizonj  which  contributes   to  in- 
crease the  apparent  distance  of  that  part  of  the 
sky  we  refer  to  it ;  the  sky  therefore  should  ap- 
pear to  us  very  much  flattened,  like  a  small  portion 
of  a  sphere.    A  star,  elevated  twenty-six  degrees 
above  the  horizon,    appears  to  divide  into  two 
equal  parts  the  length  of  the  curve  which  tlie 
section  of  the  surface  of  the  sky  hy  a  vertical  plane 
forms  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith ;  hence  it 
follows  that  if  this  curve  be  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
horizontal  radius  of  the  apparent  celestial  vault 
(n)  is  to  its  vertical  radius  very  nearly  as  three 
fourths  is  to  unity  j  hut  this  ratio  varies  with  the 
causes  of  the  illusion.   As  the  apparent  magnitudes 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  are  proportional  to 
the  angles  under  which  they  are  seen,  and  to  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  point  of  the  sky  to  which 
they  are  referred,  they  appear  greater  at  the  ho- 
rizon than  at  the  zenith,  althougli  they  subtend  a 
smaller  angle. 

The  rays  of  light  do  not  move  in  a  right  line 
through   the  atmosphere,    they   are   continually 
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inflected  towards  the  earth.  As  an  ol)servi'r  he- 
holds  objects  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to 
the  cuiTe  which  they  describe,  he  sees  them  more 
elevated  than  they  really  are,  so  that  the  slara 
appear  above  the  horizon  when  they  ai"e  depressed 
below  it.  By  this  means  the  atmosphere,  by  in. 
fleeting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  lengthens  the  time 
during  which  he  appears-to  us,  and  thus  prolongs 
the  duration  of  the  day,  which  is  further  increased 
by  the  morning  dawn  and  twilight.  It  is  extreme' 
ly  important  to  astronomers,  to  know  the  laws 
and  quantity  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  our  at- 
mosphere, in  order  to  be  able  to  detennine  the 
position  of  the  stars.  But  before  we  present 
the  result  of  their  researches  on  this  subject,  we 
eball  briefly  explain  the  principal  properties  of 
light. 

A  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from  one  transparent 
medium  into  another,  approaches  to,  or  recedes 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  which  se- 
parates them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sines  of 
the  two  angles  which  its  directions  make  with  this 
perpendicular,  the  one  before  and  the  other  after 
its  entrance  into  the  new  medium,  are  in  a  eon- 
Btant  (o)  ratio,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of 
these  angles.  But  tight,  when  refracted,  presents 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  its  nature.  A  i-ay  of  solar  light  re- 
ceived into  a  dark  chamber  forms,  after  its  pas- 
sage through  a  prism,  an  oblong  image  variously 
coloured  ;  this  ray  is  a  pencil  of  aninfinite  number 
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of  raya  of  diflFerent  colours,  wliicli  are  separated  hy 
the  prism  in  conaequencc  of  tlieir  different  refran- 
gibility.  The  most  refrangible  ray  is  the  violet, 
then  the  indigo,  the  blue,  the  green,  the  yellow, 
the  orange  and  the  red.  But  though  we  only 
distinguish  seven  species  of  rays,  the  continuity 
of  the  image  proves  that  there  exists  an  infinite 
variety  of  shades,  which  approach  each  other 
by  insensible  gradations  of  colours  and  refrangi- 
bility.  All  these  rays  being  collected  by  means 
of  a  lens,  reproduce  the  white  light  of  the  sun, 
which  is  therefore  only  a  mixture  of  all  the  ho- 
mogeneous or  simple  coloui-s  in  determined  pro- 
portions. 

When  a  ray  of  an  homogeneous  colour  is  per- 
fectly separated  from  the  others,  it  does  not 
change  either  its  refrangibility  or  colour,  what- 
ever reflexions  or  refractions  it  may  undergo ; 
therefore  its  colour  is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and 
not  a  modification  which  light  receives  in  the  me- 
dia which  it  traveraes.  However,  a  similitude  of 
colour  does  not  prove  a  similitude  of  light.  If 
several  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  of  the  so- 
lar image,  decomposed  by  the  prism,  be  mixed  to- 
gether, a  colour  perfectly  similar  to  one  of  the 
simple  colours  of  this  image  will  be  formed  j  thus 
the  mixture  of  the  homogeneous  red  and  yellow 
produces  an  orange  similar  in  appcEirance  to  the 
homogeneous  orange.  But  by  refracting  the  rays 
of  this  mixture  by  a  second  prism,  the  compo- 
nent colours  can  be  separated  and  made  to  re- 
appear, while  the  rays  of  the  homogeneous  orange 
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remain  unaltered.  The  raya  of  light  are  reflected 
when  they  fall  on  a  mirror,  making,  with  the  per- 
pendicular to  its  surface,  the  angles  of  reflexion 
equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence.  The  refi'actions 
and  reflections  which  rays  of  light  undei^o  in  drops 
of  rain,  produce  the  rainbow,  the  explanation  of 
which,  founded  on  a  rigorous  computation  which 
satisfies  all  the  phenomena,  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  results  of  natural  philosophy. 

Most  bodies  decompose  the  light  which  they 
receive  j  they  absorb  one  part  and  reflect  tiie 
other  in  evei-y  direction  ;  they  appear  blue,  red, 
green,  &c.  according  to  the  colour  of  the  rays 
which  they  reflect.  Thus  the  white  light  of  the 
sun  difl^using  itself  over  all  (^p)  natural  objects, 
decomposes  and  reflects  to  our  eyes  an  infinite 
variety  of  colours. 

After  this  short  digression,  We  return  to  astro- 
nomical refractions.  From  very  accurate  experi- 
ments  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  refraction 
oftheairis  almost  independent  of  its  temperature, 
and  proportional  to  its  density.  In  passing  from  a 
vacuo  into  air,  of  which  the  temperature  is  equal 
tothat  of  melting  ice,  and  under  a  pressure  measur- 
ed  by  a  height  of  the  barometer  equal  to  76  centi- 
metres, a  ray  of  light  is  so  refracted  that  the  sine  of 
incidenceistothesineofrefraction  as  1,0002943321 
to  1.  Therefore  in  order  to  determine  the  rout  of 
arayof  light  through  the  atmosphere,  it  is  sufficient 
loknow  the  law  of  the  density  of  its  strata ;  but  this 
law,  which  depends  on  their  temperature,  is  very 
complicated,  and  varies  for  every  instant  of  the 
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day.  We  liave  seen  already,  that  when  the  at- 
mosphere ie  throughout  at  the  temperature  of 
zero,  the  density  of  the  strata  (^)  diminish  in 
geometric  progression  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by 
analysis,  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  being 
(y",7G,  the  refraction  is  then  7391"  at  the  horizon. 
It  would  he  but  5(i30"  if  the  density  of  the  strata 
cUminished  in  arithmetic  progression,  and  va- 
nished at  the  surface.  The  horizontal  refraction 
which  ie  observed  is  about  6500",  a  mean  between 
-these  limits.  Consequently  the  law  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  density  of  the  atmospherical  strata 
is  very  nearly  a  mean  between  tliese  two  pro- 
gressions. By  adopting  an  hypothesis  which 
participates  of  the  two,  we  are  enabled  to  repre- 
sent  at  once  all  the  observations  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer,  according  as  we  ascend 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  the  astronomical 
refractions,  without  having  recourse,  as  some 
natural  philosophers  have  done,  to  a  particular 
fluid,  which,  being  combined  with  the  atmosphe- 
ric air,  refracts  the  light. 

Wlien  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  stars  aboye 
the  horizon  exceeds  eleven  degrees,  their  refrac- 
tipn  depends  only  sensibly  on  the  state  of  the  ba? 
rpmeter  and  thermometer  at  the  place  of  the  ohr 
server,  and  it  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  star, 
diminished  by  three  times  and  one  fourth  of  the 
refraction  corresponding  to  (r)  this  distance  at  tlysf 
temperatui-e  of  melting  ice,  the  height  of  the  h^t* 
-^meter  being  (f,7G.     It  follows  from  the  pr^ 
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ceding  data  that  at  tliie  temperature,  and  when 
the  height  of  the  barometer  is  seventy-six  centi- 
metres, tlie  coefficient,  which  multiplied  by  this 
tangent  gives  the  astronomical  refraction,  is 
187",!24  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  a  compa- 
rison of  a  great  number  of  astronomical  obaerva- 
tions  gives  the  same  result,  which  must  there- 
fore he  supposed  extremely  accurate  j  but  it 
varies  with  the  density  of  the  air.  Each  degree 
of  the  thermometer  increases  by  0,00375  the  vo- 
lume of  this  fluid,  its  unity  being  assumed  at 
zero  of  the  temperature,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  divide  the  coefficient  187",24  by  xmity,  plus  the 
product  of  0,00375  into  the  number  of  degrees 
indicated  by  the  tliermometer ;  moreover,  the 
density  of  the  air  is,  every  thing  else  beingthe  same, 
proportional  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  multiply  the  preceding 
coefficient  by  the  ratio'of  this  height  to  0",76,  the 
column  of  mercury  being  reduced  to  the  zero  of 
temperatui-e.  By  means  of  tliese  data  a  very 
exact  table  of  refractions  may  be  constructed,  from 
eleven  degrees  of  apparent  altitude  to  the  zenith, 
in  which  interval  almost  all  astronomical  observa- 
tions are  made. 

This  table  w\]\  be  independent  of  all  hypo- 
theses relative  to  the  diminution  of  the  density  of 
the  atmospherical  strata,  and  might  as  well  be 
applied  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains 
as  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  as  the  gi'avify  va- 
ries with  the  elevation  and  latitude,  it  is  evident, 
that  as  at  the  same  temperature,  equal  heightsof  the 
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barometer  do  not  indicate  an  equal  density  in  the 
air,  this  density  Dfiuet  be  less  in  those  places  where 
the  gravity  is  less.  Thus  the  coefficient  187",24, 
determined  for  the  parallel  of  50°,  must  al  the  sur. 
face  of  t/m  carlh  (s)  vary  as  the  weight,  il  is 
therefore  necessary  to  subtract  from  it  the  pro- 
duct of  0",53  by  the  cosine  of  twice  the  latitude. 

The  table  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  sup- 
poses that  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is 
every  where  and  always  the  same,  which  has 
been  proved  by  direct  experiment.  It  ia  now  as- 
certained that  om'  atmosphere  is  not  an  homo- 
geneous substance,  and  that  in  everyhundred parts, 
it  contains  79  parts  of  azotic  gas,  and  21  parts  of 
oxygen  gas,  a  gas  remarkably  respirable,  which 
is  indispensably  necessaiy  for  tlie  combustion  of 
bodies  (t)  and  the  respiration  of  animals,  which 
is  in  fact  but  a  slow  combustion,  the  piinciple 
source  of  animal  heat;  three  or  fonr  parts  of  car- 
tonic  acid  air  are  diffused  in  a  thousand  parts  of  at- 
mospheric air.  This  air,  taken  at  all  seasons,  in 
the  most  remote  climates,  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  even  at  greater  heights, 
has  been  moat  carefully  analyzed,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  found  to  contain  the  same  proportions 
of  azotic  and  oxygen  gas.  A  slight  envelope  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas,  the  rai-est  of  all  elastic  fluids, 
ascends  with  the  bodies  which  are  attached  to  it, 
untill  it  meets  with  a  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
sufficiently  rare  for  it  to  remain  («)  in  equilibrium. 
By  this  means,  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
which  we  aie  indebted  to  the  French  philosophers, 
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Inaii  has  extended  liis  power  and  sphere  of  ac-' 
tion ;  he  may  launch  into  the  air,  travcree  the 
clouds,  and  interrogate  nature  in  the  elevated  re- 
gions of  tlie  atmosphere  formerly  inaccessible^ 
The  ascent  from  which  the  greatest  advantages 
have  been  derived  to  the  sciences,  was  that  of 
Gay-Lussac,  who  ascended  to  a  height  of  seven- 
thousand  and  sixteen  metres  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea,  the  greatest  height  to-  winch  an  aeronaut  has 
hitherto-  attained,  and  which  is  higher  than  the  top 
of  Cliinihoraco.oiieoftheliighestknownmoun  tains,, 
by  about  five  hundred  metres.  At  this  elevation, 
he  measured  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force, 
the  inclination  of  the  magnetized  needle,  which 
he  found  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  At  the  instant  of  his  departure  from  Pa- 
ris, near  to  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  the  height  of  the' 
barometer  was  O^.yesS,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated 30",7,  and  a  hygrometer  made  of  hair,  60°. 
Five  hours  after,  at  the  gi-catest  height  to  which 
he  ascended,  the  same  instruments  indicated  re- 
spectively 0",3288  ;— 9°,5  and  33".  A  balloon  hav- 
ing been  filled  with  the  air  of  these  elevated  strata> 
and  its  contents  being  then  carefully  analyzed, 
the  contents  were  found  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  lowest  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  more  than  half  a  century  since  astro- 
nomers  introduced  the  consideration  of  the  heights 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  into  the  tables 
of  refractions.  The  great  precision  which  ts  now 
required  in  instruments  and  astronomical  obser- 
vations, makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  as- 
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certain  whether  tlie  humidity  of  the  titmosphere 
has  any  influence  on  the  refracting  force,  and  con- 
sequently to  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  take 
i^to  account  tlie  indications  of  the  hygrometer. 

In  order  to  supply  tlie  defect  of  direct  experi- 
ment on  this  subject,  let  us  suppose  (v)  that  the 
action  of  water  and  vapour  on  hglit  are  propor- 
tional to  their  densities,  which  hypothesis  is  ex- 
tremely prohable  from  the  circumstance,  that 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  bodies  much  more 
essential,  than  the  reduction  of  liquids  into  va- 
pours do  not  alter  in  asejisihle  <legree  the  relation 
of  their  action  on  light,  to  their  density.  In  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  refracting  power  of  the  aqueous  va- 
pour may  he  inferred  from  the  refraction  which  a 
ray  of  light  experiences  in  passing  from  air  into 
water,  which  refraction  has  been  exactly  mea- 
sured. It  lias  been  thus  ascertained  that  this  re- 
fracting power  surpasses  that  of  air  reduced  to  the 
same  density  as  the  vapour ;  but  at  equal  pres- 
sures, the  density  of  the  air  surpasses  that  of  va- 
pour in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  ;  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  refraction  due  to  the  aqueous  va- 
pour diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  of  which  it  oc- 
cupies the  place,  and  that  consequently  the  effect 
of  the  humidity  of  the  air  on  the  refraction  is 
insensible.  Biot  has  confirmed  this  result  by 
direct  experiments,  which  shew  moreover  that  the 
temperature  does  not  influence  the  refraction, 
except  so  far  as  it  produces  a  change  in  the  den- 
'*.y,  of  the  air.      Finally,  Arrogo  ascertained,  by 
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an  ingenious  and  accurate  method,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  humidity  of  the  air  ou  its  refraction 
is  altogether  insensible. 

It  18  supposed  in  the  preceding  theory  that  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  caJm,  so  that  the  density 
is  every  where  the  same  at  equal  heights  aboTe 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  this  hypothesis  is  af- 
fected hy  winds  and  inetjualities  of  temperature, 
which  must  influence  in  a  very  sensible  manner 
the  astronomical  refractions.  However  perfect 
astronomical  instruments  may  be  rendered,  the 
effect  of  these  perturbatiiig  causes,  if  it  is  consider- 
able, M'ill  be  always  an  obstacle  to  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  observations,  which  should  be  multi- 
plied considerably  in  order  to  annihilate  them. 
Fortunately  we  are  assured  that  this  effect  can 
never  exceed  a  small  number  of  seconds. 

The  atmosphere  weakens  the  light  of  the  stars, 
especially  near  the  horizon,  where  their  rays 
transvei-se  tlirougb  a  greater  extent  of  it.  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  experiments  of  Bouguer,  that  when, 
the  height  of  the  barometer  is  seventy-six  centl- 
Bfietres,  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  a  star  at  its 
entrance  into  the  atmosphere  be  represented  by 
unity,  its  intensity  when  it  aiTivea  at  the  observer, 
the  star  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  zenith,  ^vilt 
be  reduced  0,812a.  The  height  of  the  homoge- 
neous atmosphere,  of  which  the  temperature  was 
zero,  would  in  this  case  be  7945"*.  (x)  Now  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  extinction  of  a  ray 
of  light  which  traverses  the  atmosphere,  is  the 
same  as  in  this  hypothesis,  since  it  meets  with 
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certain  whetlier  the  humidity  of  tlie  titmoapl 
has  any  influence  on  the  refracting  force,  and 
seqiiently  to  know  whetlier  it  is  necessary  to  take 
i;ito  account  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer. 

In  order  to  supply  tlie  defect  of  direct  experi- 
ment on  tliis  8uhject,  let  us  i^uppose  (v)  that  the 
action  of  water  and  vapour  on  light  are  propor- 
tional to  their  densities,  \vhich  hypothesis  is  ex- 
tremely probable  from  the  circumstance,  that 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  bodies  much  more 
essential,  than  the  reduction  of  liquids  into  va- 
pours do  not  alter  in  a  sensible  degree  the  relation 
of  their  action  on  light,  to  their  density.  In  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  refracting  power  of  the  aqueous  va- 
pour may  be  infeiTcd  from  the  refi-action  whic^j 
ray  of  light  experiences  in  passing  from  air  ii 
water,  which  refraction  has  been  exactly  mei 
aured.  It  has  been,  thus  ascertained  that  this  re- 
fracting power  surpasses  that  of  air  reduced  to  the 
same  density  as  the  vapoui- ;  but  at  equal  pres- 
sures, the  density  of  the  air  surpasses  that  of  va- 
pour in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  ;  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  refraction  due  to  the  aqueous  va- 
pour diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  is  vei 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  of  which  it 
Gupies  the  place,  and  that  consequently  the  effe 
of  the  humidity  of  the  air  on  the  refraction  if 
insensible.  Biot  has  confirmed  this  result  by 
direct  experimental,  which  shew  moreover  that  the 
temperature  does  not  influence  tlie  refraction, 
except  so  fer  as  it  produces  a  change  in  the  den- 
sity of  the  air.     Finally,  Arrogo  ascertained, 
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■an'  ingenious  and  accurate  method,  tliat  the  in- 
fluence of  the  humidity  of  the  air  on  its  refractioB 
is  altogether  insensible. 

It  is  supposed  ill  the  preceding  theory  that  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  calm,  so  that  the  density 
is  every  where  the  same  at  equal  heights  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  this  hypothesis  is  af- 
fected  by  winds  and  inequalities  of  temperature, 
which  must  influence  in  a  very  sensible  manner 
the  astronomical  refractions.  However  perfect 
astronomical  instruments  may  be  rendered,  the 
effect  of  these  perturbating  causes,  if  it  is  consider- 
able, will  be  always  an  obstacle  to  the  extreme 
accm-acy  of  observations,  whicli  sliould  be  multi- 
plied considerably  in  order  to  annihilate  them. 
Fortunately  we  are  assured  that  this  effect  can 
never  exceed  a  small  number  of  seconds. 

The  atmosphere  weakens  the  light  of  the  stars, 
especially  near  the  horizon,  where  their  rays 
transverse  through  a  gi'eater  extent  of  it.  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  experiments  of  Bouguer,  that  when 
the  height  of  the  barometer  is  seventy-six  centi- 
pietres,  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  ofa  star  at  its 
«aitrance  into  the  atmosphere  be  represented  by 
unity,  its  intensity  when  it  aiTives  at  the  observer, 
the  star  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  zenith,  will 
be  reduced  0,812y.  The  height  of  the  homoge- 
neous atmosphere,  of  wliich  the  temperature  was 
«ero,  would  in  this  case  be  794.5".  (x)  Now  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  extinction  of  a  ray 
of  light  which  traverses  the  atmosphere,  is  the 
same  as  in  this  hypothesis,  since  it  meets  with 
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the  same  number  of  aerial  particles,  consequentlya 
stratum  of  air  of  the  preceding  density,  and  of  which 
the  thickness  was  7!)4^")  would  reduce  the  force 
of  light  to  (r,8123.  It  is  easy  to  determine  from 
hence  the  diminution  of  light  iu  a  stratum  of  air 
of  the  same  density,  and  of  any  given  thickness; 
for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  density  of  light  is  re- 
duced to  a  fourth  in  traversing  a  given  thickness, 
an  equal  thickness  will  reduce  this  fourth  to  a 
sixteenth  of  its  primitive  value ;  hence  it  appears 
that  while  the  thickness  increases  in  arithmetical 
progi'ession,  the  intensity  of  light  decreases  iA 
geometrical  progression ;  consequently  its  lo- 
garithuis  are  proportional  to  the  thickness.  Thus 
in  order  to  obtain  the  tabular  logarithm  of  the 
intensity  of  light  after  it  has  traversed  any  g^ven 
thickness,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  — 0,0905835 
(which  is  the  tabular  logarithm  of  0,81Q3)  by  the 
ratio  of  this  thick-ness  to  TJ'i-'^"' ;  and  if  the  den- 
sity of  the  air  is  greater  or  less  than  the  preceding, 
it  is  necessary  to  diminish  this  logarithm  in  the. 
same  ratio. 

In  order  to  determine  the  diminution  of  the 
light  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  their  apparent 
altitude,  we  may  suppose  the  luminous  ray  to 
move  in  a  canal,  the  air  in  this  canal  being  re- 
duced to  the  preceding  density.  The  length  of 
the  column  of  air  thus  reduced,  will  determine  the 
extinction  of  the  light  of  the  star  which  is  con- 
sidered ;  now  we  may  suppose  that  from  twelve 
degrees  of  apparent  elevation  to  the  zenith,  the 
path  of  the  light  of  the  stars  is  rectilineal,  and  we 
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can,  in  this  interval,  consider  the  atmoepherieal 
strata  as  planes  parallel  to  each  other;  then 
the  thickness  of  each  stratum  in  the  direction  of 
the  ray.  of  light,  ia  to  its  thickness  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection, as  the  secant  of  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  star  fi-om  the  zenith,  (y)  is  to  radius.  There- 
fore if  this  secant  be  multiplied  hy  —0,0902835, 
and  by  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  barometer  to 
0°,76,  and  if  this  product  be  then  divided  by  unity 
plus  0,00375  multiplied  by  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  thermometer,  we  shall  have  the  logarithm 
of  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  star.  This  rule, 
which  is  extremely  simple,  will  determine  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  light  of  the  stars  on  the  summit  of 
mountains  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
usefully  applied,  both  in  coiTecting  the  observa- 
tions of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  also 
in  estimating  the  intensity  of  solar  light  in  the  fo- 
cus of  burning  glasses.  It  ought  however  to  be 
observed,  that  vapours  floating  in  the  air  influence 
considerably  the  extinction  of  light.  The  serenity 
of  the  sky  and  the  rarity  of  the  air  make  tiie  light 
of  the  stara  more  bi-illiant  on  the  tops  of  elevated 
mountains,  and  if  we  could  transport  our  great 
instinmeuts  to  the  summit  of  the  Corililieres,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  observe  several 
celestial  phenomena,  wliich  a  thicker  and  less 
tratisparent  atmosphere  renders  invisible  in  our 
climates. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  stare  at  small 
altitudes  like  to  their  refraction,  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  elevated  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 
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'If  Ihe  temperature  was  every  where  the  setti^ 
the  logarithms  of  the  intensities  of  light  wonld  Ik 
pr»portional  to  the  astronomical  refractions  (z) 
divided  hy  the  cosines  of  the  apparent  heightj*; 
and  then  tliis  intensity  at  the  horizon  woold  be 
reduced  to  about  the  four  thousandth  part  of  ita 
primitive  value  ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  snn, 
whose  splendour  at  noon  is  too  dazling  to  be 
borne,  can  be  contemplated  without  pain  at  the 
horizon. 

We  can  by  means  of  these  data  determine  the 
influence  of  our  atmosphere  in  eclipses.  As  it  re- 
fract* the  rays  of  the  sun  whicli  traverse  it,  it  in- 
flects them  into  the  cone  of  the  terrestrial  sha- 
dow, and  as  the  horizontal  refractions  surpae8e8 
the  semi  sum  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  centre  of  the  lunar  disk  supposed  to  ex- 
ist on  the  axis  of  the  cone,  receives  from  the  up- 
per and  lower  limbs  of  the  earth  the  rays  which 
issue  from  the  same  point  of  the  suu's  surface ; 
this  centre  would  be  therefore  more  illuminated 
than  in  full  moon,  if  the  atmosphere  did  not  in  a 
great  measure  extinguish  the  light  which  reaches 
it.  If  the  light  of  this  point  at  full  moon  be  taken 
for  unity,  it  is  found  by  applying  the  analysis  to 
the  preceding  data,  that  the  light  is  0,09  in  the 
central  apogean  eclipses,  and  only  0,(.X)36,  or  about 
six  times  less,  in  the  central  perigean  eclipses.  If 
it  then  happens  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  that  the  vapours  absorb  a  con- 
siderable pai't  of  this  feeble  liglit,  when  it  traverses 
the  atmosphere  (a)  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the 
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taooii,  this  last  star  will  be  altogether  invisible. 
The  history  of  astronomy  liimiahes  ua  with  ex- 
amples, of  rare  occurrence  indeed,  of  the  totai- 
disappearance  of  the  moon  in  eelipses.  The  red. 
colom*  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  horizon  shewB 
that  the  atmosphere  gives  a  free  passage  to  the-, 
rays  of  this  colom*,  which,  on  this  account,  is  that 
of  the  moon  when  eclipsed. 

In  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  obscurity  which  they 
produce  is  diminished  by  the  light  reflected  by  the 
atmosphere.  Suppose  in  fact,  the  spectator  to  be 
placed  in  the  equator,  and  that  tlie  centres  of  the 
sun  and  moon  are  in  his  zenith.  If  the  moon 
was  in  perigee,  the  sun  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  apogee  ;  in  this  case  the  obscurity  would  be 
very  nearly  the  most  profound,  and  its  duration 
would  be  about  five  minutes  and  a  half.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  shadow  projected  on  the  earth  will  be 
the  twenty-two  thousandth  partof  that  of  the  earth, 
and  six  times  and  a  half  less  than  the  diameter 
of  the  section  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  at  least  if  we  suppose  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  equal  to  a  hundreth  part  of  the 
earth's  radius,  which  is  the  height  infeired  from 
the  duration  of  twilight ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  atmosphere  reflects  sensible  rays  from 
still  greater  heights.  It  appears  therefore,  that  in 
eclipses,  the  sun  illuminates  the  greater  part  of 
the  atmosphere  which  is  above  the  horizon.  But 
it  is  only  illuminated  by  a  portion  of  the  sun's 
disk,  which  increases  according  as  the  atmosphe- 
rical  molecules    are  more  distant  from  the  ze< 
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nith ;  in  this  case  the  solar  rays  trayerse  a  greater 
extent  of  the  atmosphere,  in  passing  from  the 
son  to  these  molecules,  and  after  this  in  retom- 
ing  by  reflexion  to  the  observer,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently diminished  in  intensity  to  enaUe  ns  to 
perceive  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude. 
Their  tint,  participating  of  the  blue  oolour  of  the 
sky,  and  of  the  red  colour  of  twilight,  difluses 
over  all  objects  a  sombre  colour,  which  combined 
with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sun,  fills 
all  animals  with  terror. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


OF   THE    REAL  MOTIONS   OF   THE   HEAyE^fLY  BODIES.' " 
Provehimur  portu^  terrae  urbesque  recedunt. 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  principal  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  the  exposition 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  book,  has  led  us. 
to  make  the  planets  move  romid  the  sun,  which 
in  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  carries  along; 
with  it  the  foci  of  their  orbits.  But  the  appear- 
ances would  be  precisely  the  same,  if  the  earth 
was  transported,  like  the  other  planets,  about  the. 
sun :  then  this  star  would  be  the  centre  of  the  pla- 
netory  motions  in  place  of  the  earth.  It  is  conse- 
quently of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  progress 
of  astronomy,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  cases 
obtains  in  nature.  We  therefore  proceed,  under, 
the  guidance  of  induction  and  analogy,  to  deter- 
mine, by  a  comparison  of  phenomena,  the  real, 
motions  which  produce  them,  and  thence  to 
ascend  to  the  laws  of  these  motions. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  motion  ofrotaiieH  of  the  earth. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  diurnal  motion  to  which 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  subject,  we  evidently 
recognize  the  existence  of  one  general  cause 
which  moves,  or  appears  to  move  them  about  thtf 
axis  of  the  world.  If  it  be  considered  that  these 
bodies  are  detached  from  each  other,  and  placed 
at  very  different  distances  from  the  earth ;  that 
the  sun  and  stars  are  much  more  removed  than 
the  moon,  and  that  the  variations  of  the  apipA- 
rent  diameters  of  the  planets  indicate  great 
changes  in  their  distances ;  lastly,  that'  the 
comets  traverse  the  heavens  freely  in  all  possible 
directions,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  one  and  the  same  cause  impresses  on 
all  these  bodies,  a  common  motion  of  rotation : 
but  since  the  heavenly  bodies  present  the  same 
appearances  to  us,  whether  the  firmament  carries 
them  about  the  earth,  supposed  immoveable,  or 
whether  the  earth  itself  revolves  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, it  seems  much  more  natural  to  admit 
this  latter  motion,  and  to  regard  that  of  the  hea- 
vens  as  only  apparent. 

The  earth  is  a  globe,  of  which  the  radiiis'  is 
only  about  four  thousand  metres ;  the  magnitude' 
of  the  sun  is,  as  we  have  seen,  incomparably 
greater.  If  its  centre  coincided  with  that  of 
the  earth,  its  volume  would  embrace  the  orb  of 
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the  moon,  and  extend  as  far  again ;  from  which 
Tve  may  form  some  judgment  of  its  immense  mag- 
nitude, besides  its  distance  from  us  is  about  twenty, 
three  thousand  times  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth.  Is  it  not  infinitely  moi'e  probaWe  to  sup- 
pose that  tlie  globe  ivbich  we  inhabit  revolves  on 
an  axis,  than  to  imagine  that  a  body  so  consider- 
able and  distant  as  the  sun,  should  revolve  with 
the  rapid  motion  which  it  should  have  in  order 
that  it  might  I'evolve  in  a  day,  about  the  earth  ? 
What  immense  force  must  it  not  then  require  to 
keep  it  in  its  orbit,  and  to  counterbalance  its  cen- 
trifugal force.  Each  of  the  stars  presents  similar 
difficulties,  all  of  which  are  removed  by  suppos- 
ing the  earth  to  revolve  on  its  axis. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  pole  of 
the  equator  appears  to  mo\;e  slowly  about  that 
of  the  ecliptic,  fi"om  whence  results  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  If  the  earth  be  im- 
moveable, the  pole  of  the  equator  will  be  equally 
80,  because  it  always  con-esponds  to  the  same 
point  of  the  eaith's  surface  ;  consequently  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  moves  round  the  poles  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  in  this  motion,  it  carries  along  with  it  all 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  the  entire  system, 
composed  of  so  many  bodies,  differing  from  each 
other,  in  their  magnitudes,  their  motions,  and 
their  distances,  would  he  again  subject  to  a  gene- 
ral motion,  which  disappears,  and  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  appearance,  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  be 
supposed  to  move  round  the  poles  of  tiie  ecliptic. 
Carried  along  with  a  motion  in  which  all  the 
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Mirroiinding  bodies  participate,  we  arc  like  to  a 
mariner  liorne  iiy  the  wiiidH  ovor  the  seas.  He 
supposes  himself  to  he  ut  rest,  and  the  shore,  tbf 
hills,  and  all  the  ohjeota  sitnated  beyond  the  ves- 
sel, appear  to  liini  to  move.  But  on  comparing 
the  extent  of  the  shore,  the  plains,  and  the  height 
of  the  mountains,  with  the  smallness  of  his  ves- 
sel, he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  these  objects  from  a  real  motion  to  which 
he  himself  is  subjec-t.  TJie  innumerable  stars 
distributed  through  the  celestial  regions  are,  re- 
latively to  the  eartii,  what  the  shore  and  moun- 
tains are  with  respect  to  the  navigator  ;  and  the 
very  same  reasons  which  convince  the  navigator 
of  the  reality  of  his  own  motion,  evince  to  us  that 
of  the  earth. 

These  argunienls  are  likewise  confirmed  by 
analogy.  A  motion  of  rotation  has  been  observ- 
ed in  almost  all  the  planets,  the  direction  of 
which  is  fi'oni  west  to  east,  simitar  to  that 
which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  seems 
to  indicate  in  the  earth.  Jupiter,  whose  mag. 
nitude  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth,  revolves  on  an  axis,  in  less  than  half  a 
day.  An  observer  on  his  surface  would  suppose  that 
the  heavens  revolved  round  him  in  that  time  ;  yet 
that  motion  would  be  only  appai-ent.  Is  it  not 
therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same 
with  that  which  we  observe  on  tlie  earth?  What 
conftrms,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  this  analogy 
is,  that  the  earth  and  Jupiter  are  flattened  at  the 
poles.     In  fact,  we  may  conceive  that  the  centri- 
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fugal  force  which  tends  to  make  every  particle  of 
a  body  recede  from  its  axis  of  rotation,  should 
flatten  it  at  the  poles  and  elevate  it  at  the  equa- 
tor.  This  force  should  likewise  diminish  that  of 
gravity  at  the  equator ;  and  that  this  diminution 
does  actually  take  place,  is  proved  by  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  the  lengths  of  pendu- 
lums. Every  thing  therefore  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  earth  has  really  a  motion  of  rotatioui 
and  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  is^ 
merely  an  illusion  which  is  produced  by  it  j  an  il- 
lusion similar  to  that  which  represents  the  heavens 
as  a  blue  vault  to  which  all  the  stars  are  attach- 
ed,  and  the  earth  as  a  plain  on  which  it  rests.^ 
Thus  astronomy  has  surmounted  the  illusions  o^ 
the  senses,  but  it  was  not  till  after  they  were  dis- 
sipated by  a  great  number  of  observations  and 
computations,  that  man  at  last  recognized  the. 
motion  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits,  and  its 
true  position  in  the  universe. 
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Offhr  mnfinn  ofthr  rnrih  abaui  the  sun. 

Since  it  appears  from  the  preceding  chapter  that 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens  is  an  ilh- 
sion  produced  hy  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  it  is 
natural  to  think  that  the  annual  revelation  of  the 
fiUD,  carrying  with  it  all  the  planets,  is  also  an  fl- 
lusion  arising  from  the  motion  of  translation  of 
the  earth  about  the  sun  The  following  consi- 
derations remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject. 

The  masses  of  the  sun  and  of  several  of  the 
planets  are  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth  ;  it  is  therefore  much  more  simple  to  make 
the  latter  to  revolve  about  the  sun,  than  to  put 
the  whole  solar  system  in  motion  about  the  earth. 
What  a  complication  in  the  heavenly  motions 
would  the  immobility  of  the  earth  suppose  ?  What 
a  rapid  motion  must  be  assigned  to  Jupiter,  to 
Saturn,  (which  is  nearly  ten  times  farther  from 
the  sun  than  we  are)  and  to  Uranus  (which  is 
still  more  remote,)  to  make  them  revolve  about 
ns  every  year,  while  they  move  about  the  sun.  ? 
This  complication  and  this  rapidity  disappear  en- 
tirely by  supposing  the  earth  to  revolve  about  the 
sun,  which  motion  is  conformable  to  a  general 
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law,  according  to  which  the  smaH  celestial  hodies 
revolve  about  the  larger  ones,  which  are  situated 
in  their  vicinity. 

The  analogy  of  the  earth  with  the  planets,  con- 
firms the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion ;  like 
Jupiter  it  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  satellite.  An  observer  at  the  surface  of  Ju- 
piter, would  suppose  that  the  whole  solar  system 
revolved  about  him,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
planet  would  render  this  illusion  less  improbable 
tlian  for  the  earth.  Is  it  not  therefore  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  round 
U9,  is  like\vise  only  an  illusion  ? 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  and  from  thence  let  the  earth 
and  planets  be  contemplated.  All  these  bodies 
would  appear  to  move  from  west  to  east;  this 
identity  in  the  direction  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  hut  what  evinces  it  to  a  de- 
monstration, is  the  law  which  exists  between  the 
times  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  their 
distances  from  tlie  sun.  The  angular  motions  are 
slower  for  those  bodies  ivhich  are  more  removed 
from  the  sun,  and  the  following  remarkable  rela- 
tion has  been  observed  to  exist  between  the  times 
and  the  distances,  namely,  that  the  squares  of  the 
times  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  fi-om 
this  star.  According  to  this  remarkable  law,  the 
duration  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  supposed 
to  move  above  the  sun,  should  be  exactly  a  side- 
real year.  Is  not  this  an  incontestable  proof  that 
the  earth  moves  like  the  other  planets,  and  that 
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it  in  subject  to  the  same  laws?  Besides,  would  it 
not  be  absui'd  to  suppose  that  the  terrestrial  globe, 
which  19  hardly  visible  at  the  sun,  is  immoveable 
amidst  the  other  plaiieU  wliich  are  revolving  about 
this  star,  which  would  itself  be  carried  along  with 
them  about  the  earth  ?  Ought  not  the  force  which 
balances  the  coutritugal  force,  and  retains  the 
planets  ia  their  respective  orbits,  act  also  on  the 
earth,  and  must  not  the  earth  oppose  to  this  ac- 
tion the  same  centrifugal  force?  Thus  the  con- 
sideration of  the  planetary  motions,  as  seen  from 
the  sun,  removes  all  doubt  of  the  real  motion  of 
the  earth.  But  an  observer  placed  on  this  body, 
has  besides  a  sensible  proof  of  this  motion,  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  aberation  whicli  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it,  as  we  shall  now  explain. 

About  the  close  of  tlie  17tli  century,  Roemer 
observed  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellitea 
happened  sooner  than  the  computed  time  near 
the  oppositions  of  this  planet  with  the  sun,  and 
that  they  occurred  later  towards  the  conjunc- 
tions ;  this  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  light  was  not 
transmitted  instantaneously  (a')  fi-om  these  stars 
to  the  eartli,  and  that  it  employed  a  sensible  in- 
terval in  passing  over  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
the  sun.  In  fact,  Jupiter  being  in  the  opposititms, 
neiyer  to  us  than,  in  the  conjunctions,  by  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  this  diameter,  the  eclipses  must 
happen  sooner  in  the  firwt  caa^?  than  iu  the  second, 
by  the  time  which  tlie  liglit  talics  to  traverse^the 
seJ[ar  orbit.  The  law  of  the  retardation  observed 
iqi^hese  eclipses,  corresponds  so  exactJy  to  this. 
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hypothesis,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  our  a&- 
sent  to  it.  It  follows  therefore  that  light  employs 
57I",  in  coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

Now  an  observer  at  rest  would  see  the  stars  in 
this  direction  of  their  rays,  hut  this  is  not  the  case, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  moves  along  with  the 
earth.  In  order  to  reduce  this  case  to  that  of  a 
spectator  at  rest,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  transfer 
ill  a  contrary  direction  both  to  the  stare,  to  their 
light,  and  to  the  observer  himself,  the  motion 
with  which  he  is  actuated,  which  does  not  make 
any  change  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  stars  j 
for  it  is  a  general  law  of  optics,  that  if  a  common 
motion  be  impressed  on  all  the  bodies  of  a  sys- 
tem,  there  will  not  result  any  change  in  their  ap- 
parent situation.  Suppose  then  that  at  the  in- 
stant a  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  atmosphere,  a 
motion  equal  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  observer 
be  impressed  on  the  air  and  tiie  earth;  and  let 
us  consider  what  effects  this  motion  ought  to  pro- 
duce in  the  apparent  position  of  the  star  fiom 
which  the  ray  emanates.  We  may  leave  out  of 
the  question  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of 
rotation  of  the  earth,  which  is  about  sixty  times 
less  at  the  equator  itself,  than  that  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun,  and  we  may  also,  without  sensible 
error,  suppose  that  all  the  rays  of  light  which 
each  point  of  the  star's  disk  transmits  to  us,  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  rays  which 
wtiuld  pass  from  the  centre  of  the  star  to  that  of 
the  (iarth,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  trans- 
parent.    Thus  the  phenomena  which  these  stars 
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centre  of  the  earth,  and  which  depend  solely  on 
the  motion  of  light  coinhined  with  that  of  the 
eartlt,  nre  very  nearly  the  same  for  each  observer 
on  its  surface.  Finally,  we  may  neglect  the  small 
excentricity  of  tlie.  earth's  orbit.  Thi8  being  pre. 
mised,  in  the  interval  of  .571',  that  light  takes  to 
traverse  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  earth 
describes  a  small  arc  of  this  orbit  equal  to  6'2"5; 
now  it  follows  from  the  composition  of  motions, 
tliat  if  through  the  centre  of  the  star  a  small  circle 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic  be  described,  the  diameter 
of  which  siihtenda  in  the  heavens  an  arc  of  125", 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  light,  when  com- 
pounded with  the  motion  of  the  earth  applied  in 
a  contrary  direction,  meets  this  circumference 
at  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  a  plane 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  star  and  of  the 
earth  tangcntially  to  the  terrestrial  orbit,  the  stw: 
must  therefore  appear  to  move  in  this  circumfer- 
ence, and  to  describe  it  in  (c)  a  year,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  always  less  advanced  by  one 
hundred  degrees,  than  the  sun  in  his  apparent 
orbit, 

This  is  precisely  the  phenomenon  which  has 
been  explained  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  from  the  observations  of  Bradley,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  and  that  of  its 
cause.  The  true  place  of  the  stars  is  the  centre 
of  the  small  circumference  which  they  appear  to 
describe  ;  their  annual  motion  is  only  an  illusion 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  motion  of 
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light  with  that  of  the  earth.  From  its  evident 
relations  with  the  position  of  the  sun,  it  might  be 
justly  supposed  that  it  was  only  apparent ;  but 
the  preceding  explanation  proves  it  to  a  demon- 
stration. It  also  furnishes  a  sensible  proof  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  increase  of  degrees  and  of  the 
force  of  gravity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
proves  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

The  aberation  of  light  affects  the  positions  of 
the  sun,  the  planets,  the  satellites,  and  the  co- 
mets, but  in  a  diiferent  manner  from  the  fixed 
stars,  in  consequence  of  their  respective  motions. 
In  order  to  divest  them  of  this,  and  to  obtain  the 
true  position  of  the  stars,  we  should  impress  at 
each  instant,  on  all  these  bodies,  a  motion  equal 
and  contrary  to  that  of  the  eartli,  which  by  this 
means  becomes  immoveable,  and  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  neither  changes  their  re- 
spective positions,  nor  their  appearances.  It  is 
evident  then  that  the  star,  at  the  moment  that  it  is 
observed,  has  not  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
which  strike  our  eye  ;  it  deviates  from  it  in  con- 
sequence of  its  real  motion  combined  (d)  with  that 
of  the  earth,  which  we  suppose  to  be  impressed  on 
it  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  combination  of 
these  two  motions,  when  observed  from  the  earth, 
produces  the  apparent,  or  as  it  is  termed  tkeffeocen- 
tricA  motion.  Therefore  the  true  position  of  the 
star  will  he  obtained  by  adding  to  its  observ- 
ed geocentrick  longitude  or  latitude,  its  geocen- 
trick motion  in  longitude  and  in  latitude,  in  the 
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earth's  orbit  would  subtend  at  this  centre,  is  in- 
sensible, and  does  not  amount  to  0",  even  rela* 
tively  to  those  stars  which  ("/J  from  their  great  bril- 
liancy appear  to  be  nearest  to  us ;  they  are  Uiere- 
fore  at  ieR-^t  tivo  hundred  thousand  times  farther 
from  us  than  the  sun.  Their  great  brilliancy,  at 
euch  au  immense  distance,  proves  to  us  that  they 
Ao  not,  like  the  planets  and  satellites,  borrow  their 
light  from  the  sun,  but  that  they  shine  with  their 
own  proper  light  j  so  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  suns  distributed  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  and  similarly  to  our  own,  may  be  the  foci 
of  so  many  planetary  systems.  It  would  intact 
be  sufficient  to  place  oui-iielves  at  the  nearest  of 
those  stars,  in  order  to  see  the  sun  as  aluminous 
star,  the  diameter  of  which  was  less  than  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  second. 

It  follows  from  the  immense  distances  of  the 
stars,  that  their  motions  in  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  only  apparent,  and  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth's  axis  of  ro- 
tation. But  some  stars  appear  to  have  motioos 
proper  to  themselves,  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
of  them  are  in  motion  as  well  as  the  sun, 
which  carries  with  it  in  space  the  entire  system 
of  the  planets  and  comets,  in  the  same  manner 
as  each  planet  carries  along  with  it,  its  satellites 
in  their  motions  about  the  sun. 
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Oftlie  nppearancts  %rhkh  arise  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth, 

Fhom  the  point  of  view  in  which  a  compamon  of 
the  celestial  phenomena  has  placed  ua,  let  us  con- 
eider  the  stars,  and  shew  the  perfect  identity  of 
their  appearances  with  those  which  we  observe. 
Whether  the  heavens  revolve  abont  the  axis  of 
the  world,  or  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  it  is  clear  that 
the  appearances  of  the  stars,  on  either  hypothe- 
sis will  be  precisely  the  same.  The  only  differ- 
ence will  be,  that  in  the  first  case  they  will  place 
themselves  over  the  diiferent  terrestrial  meri. 
dians,  which,  in  the  second  case,  will  place  them- 
selvea  under  these  stars. 

The  motion  of  the  earth  being  common  to  all 
bodies  situated  on  its  surface,  and  also  to  the 
fluids  which  cover  it,  their  relative  motions  are 
the  same  as  if  it  was  immoveable.  Thus,  in  a 
vessel  transported  with  an  uniform  motion,  every 
body  moves  as  if  it  was  in  a  state  of  rest.  A  pro- 
jectile thrown  directly  upwards  falls  on  the  same 
spot  from  which  it  was  projected  ;  it  appears  to 
those  in  the  vessel  to  describe  a  vertical  line,  but 
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tu  a  spectator  on  the  shore,  it  tvill  appear  to  move 
obliquely  to  the  horizon,  and  to  describe  a  curve 
which  ia  sensibly  parabolic.  However,  the  real 
velocity  which  arises  from  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  earth  being  somewhat  less  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top  of  an  elevated  tower,  if  a  body  be  let 
fall  freely  from  this  top,  it  is  evident  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excess  of  its  real  velocity  of  rota- 
tion above  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  it 
should  not  fall  exactly  at  the  point  where  the 
plumb  line  from  the  summit  of  the  toM'er  meets 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  a  little  to  the  east. 
In  fact,  it  appears  from  analysis  that  its  deviation 
from  this  point  towards  the  east,  is  proportional 
to  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  height  of  the 
tower,  and  to  the  cosine  of  latitude,  (a)  and  tliat  at 
the  equator  it  is  but  21°,952  for  one  hundred 
metres  of  height.  We  may  therefore,  by  means 
of  very  accurate  experiments  on  falling  bodies, 
render  the  rotation  of  .the  earth  sensible.  Those 
which  have  been  already  instituted  with  this  view 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  agree  sufficiently  well  with 
the  preceding  results ;  but  these  experiments 
which  require  the  most  delicate  manipulation, 
ought  to  be  repeated  with  still  greater  precision. 
The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  principally  indicated 
at  its  surface,  by  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  flattens  the  terrestrial  spheroid  at  the 
poles,  and  diminishes  the  gravity(Z')at  the  equator, 
two  phenomena,  which  the  measures  of  the  pen- 
dulum and  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  have 
made  known  to  us. 
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Id  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,- 
its  centre  and  all  the  points  of  ite  axis  of  rotation 
move  with  equal  and  parallel  velocities  ;  this  axis 
tlierefore  remains  (c)  always  parallel  to  itself.  If 
at  every  instant,  a  motion  equal  and  contrary  to 
that  of  the  eai-th's  centre  be  impressed  pn  the  hean 
venly  bodies,  and  also  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth,  this  centre  would  remain  immoveable,  aa 
also  its  axis  of  rotation ;  but  this  impressed  mo- 
tion does  not  change  at  all  the  appearancca  of 
that  of  the  sun,  it  only  transfers  to  this  star,  and 
in  a  contrary  direction,  the  real  motion  of  the 
e^rth :  the  appearances  are  consequently  the 
same,  whether  the  earth  he  supposed  to  be  at 
rest,  or  to  revolve  about  the  sun.  In  order  to 
trace  more  particularly  the  identity  of  these  ap- 
pearances, let  us  conceive  a  radius  di-awn  fi-om 
the  centre  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  sun ;  this 
radius  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
separates  the  enlightened  from  the  darkened  he- 
misphere of  the  earth.  The  sun  is  vertical  to. 
the  point  where  it  intersects  the  surface  of  the' 
earth,  and  all  the  points  of  the  terrestrial  paral-^ 
lei,  which  this  ray  meets  successively,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diurnal  motion  have  this  star  in 
their  zenith  at  noon.  But  whether  the  sun  re- 
volves about  the  earth,  or  the  earth  about  the  sun 
and  on  its  own  axis,  as  it  always  preserves  its 
parallel  position,  it  is  evident  that  this  radius 
will  trace  the  same  surve  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  in  each  case  it  intersects  the  sanf>e  terres- ' 
trial  parallels.  When  the  apparent  longitad©  of  the 
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«i]n  is  the  same,  tliiis  star  n-ill  be  equally  clcTated 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  duration  of  the  dayi 
will  be  equal.  Thus,  the  scasoDB  and  the  days 
are  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  sun  be  suppoe- 
ed  to  be  at  rest,  or  to  revolve  about  (d)  the  earth  ; 
and  the  explanation  of  the  Beasoii?,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  book,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  first  hypothesis. 

The  planets  all  move  in  the  same  direction 
about  the  sun,  but  with  different  velocities ;  the 
durations  of  their  revolutions  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  their  distances  from  this  star  ;  for  in- 
Btance,  Jupiter  employs  nearly  twelve  years  to 
perform  its  revolution,  but  the  radius  of  the  orbit 
is  only  five  times  greater  than  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit ;  its  real  velocity  is  consequently 
less  than  that  of  the  earth.  This  diminution  of 
velocity  in  the  planets  according  as  they  are  more 
distant  from  the  sun,  obtains  generally  from 
Mercury,  winch  is  the  nearest,  to  Uranus,  which 
is  the  most  remote  from  this  star  ;  and  it  follows, 
from  tlie  laws  which  we  shall  hereafter  demon- 
strate, that  the  mean  velocities  of  the  planets  are 
reciprocally  as  the  square  roots  of  (e)  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun. 

Let  us  consider  a  planet  of  which  the  orbit  is 
surrounded  by  that  of  the  earth,  and  follow  it 
from  its  superior  to  its  inferior  conjunction  :  its 
apparent  or  geocentric  motion  is  the  result  of  its 
real  motion  combined  with  that  of  the  earth,  es- 
timated in  a  contrary  direction.  In  the  superior 
conjunction,    the  real   motion  of  the  planet  is 
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contrary  to  that  of  the  earth ;  therefore  its  geo- 
centrick  motion  is  then  equal  to  the  sum  of  these 
two  motions,  and  it  has  the  same  direction  as 
the  geocentrick  motion  of  the  sun,  which  re. 
suits  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  transferred  to 
this  star  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  consequently 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet  is  direct.  In  in- 
ferior conjunction,  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  planet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  as 
it  is  greater,  the  geocentrick  motion  preserves  the 
same  direction,  which  consequently  is  contrary  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun ;  therefore  the 
planet  is  then  retrograde.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
in  the  passage  from  the  direct  to  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion, it  must  appear  without  motion,  or  stationary, 
and  that  tliis  will  happen  hetween  the  greatest 
elongation  and  inferior  (f)  conjunction,  when  the 
geocentrick  motion  of  the  planet  resulting  from 
its  real  motion  and  that  of  the  earth,  applied  in  a 
contrary  direction,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  visual 
ray  of  the  planet.  These  phenomena  are  entirely 
conformable  to  the  motions  that  are  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus. 

The  motion  of  the  planets,  whose  orbits  com- 
prehend that  of  the  earth,  has  the  same  direc- 
tion in  their  oppositions,  as  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  hut  it  is  less,  and  being  combined  with 
this  last  motion  applied  in  a  contrary  direction, 
the  direction  of  the  motion  which  it  assumes'is 
opposed  to  its  primitive  direction,  therefore  in- 
this,  position,  the  geocentrick  motion  of  these  pla* 
nets  is  retrograde,  it  is  direct  in  the  conjunction* 
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like  the  motions  of  Venus  and  of  Mercury,  which 
are  also  direct  in  their  superior  conjunctions. 

If  the  motion  of  the  earth  be  transferred  to  the 
stars  in  a  contrarj*  direction,  they  must  appear  to 
desiTibe  in  the  interval  of  a  year,  a  circumference 
equal  and  parallel  to  the  terrestrial  orbit,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  would  subtend  at  the  star,  an 
angle  equal  to  that  under  which  the  diameter  of 
this  orbit  would  appear  {;/)  from  their  centre.  This 
apparent  motion  is  very  similar  to  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  the 
«arth  with  that  of  light,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  stars  'appear  to  describe  annually,  a  circum- 
ference parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  the  diameter  of 
which  subtends  an  angle  equal  to  125%  but  it  dif- 
fers fi-om  it  in  this,  that  in  the  6rst  circumference 
the  pi>sition  of  the  stars  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sun^  whereas  in  the  second  circumfer- 
enee  thoy  are  less  advanced  than  this  star,  by  one 
hundrtni  degrees.  It  is  by  means  of  this  clrcum- 
stunce  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  motions,  and  that  we  ai-e  assured  that 
the  fii-st  is  at  least  extremely  small,  aa  the 
inuncnse  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  renders  the 
angle,  which  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
subtends  when  seen  fi-om  this  distance,  almost 
insensible. 

As  the  axis  of  the  world  is  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  motion 
of  llio  pules  of  the  celestial  equator,  indicated 
by  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nu- 
tation (which  have  been  explained  in  the  Xlllth 
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Chapter  of  the  first  book),  must  be  referred  to 
this  last  axis.  Therefore  at  the  same  time  that  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  axis  and  about  the  sun,  its 
axis  of  rotation  moves  very  slowly  about  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  making  very  small  oscillations,  the 
period  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.  Finally,  this  motion  is 
not  jpeculiar  to  the  earth,  for  it  has  been  observed 
in  the  IVth  Chapter  of  the  first  book,  that  the 
axis  of  the  moon  moves  in  the  same  period,  about 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  tun, 
and  of  the  figure  of  their  orbits. 

NoTHi>fG  would  be  more  easy  than  to  calculate 
from  the  preceding  data,  the  position  of  the  pla- 
nets at  any  given  moment,  if  their  motions  about 
the  sun  were  circular  and  uniform.  But  they 
are  subject  to  very  sensible  inequalities,  the  laws 
of  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  Astronomy,  and  the  only  clew  which 
can  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  heavenly  motions.  In  order 
to  recognize  these  laws  in  the  appearances 
which  the  planets  present  to  us,  we  must 
divest  their  motions  of  the  effects  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  refer  to  the  sun,  their  position 
as  observed  from  different  points  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  The  dimensions  of  this  orbit  must  be 
therefore  first  of  all  determined,  and  the  law  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  second  Chapter  of  the 
first  book,  that  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sun  is 
an  ellipse  of  which  the  earth  occupies  one  of  the 
foci,  but  as  the  sun  is  really  immoveable,  be 
should  be  placed  in  the  focus,  and  the  earth  in  the 
circumference  of  the  ellipse.    The  motion  of  the 
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«un  will  be  the  same,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
position  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  centre  of 
the  Sim,  we  ehould  increase  the  position  of  that 
8tar,  by  two  right  angles. 

It  was  also  observed,  that  t)ie  sun  appears  to 
more  in  his  orbit  in  guch  a  manner  that  the  ra- 
dius vector,  which  connects  its  centre  with  that  of 
the  earth,  traces  about  it  areas  proportional 
to  the  times  in  which  they  are  described,  but 
in  reality  these  areas  are  traced  about  the  sun* 
Id  general,  every  thing  that  has  been  stated 
in  the  chapter  already  cited,  relative  to  the  ex- 
centricity  of  the  solar  orbit  and  its  variations,  and 
respecting  the  position  and  motion  of  its  perigee, 
may  be  also  applied  to  the  terrestrial  orbit, 
with  this  sole  exception,  namely,  that  the  earth's 
perigee  is  distant  by  two  right  angles  from  the 
perigee  of  the  sun.  The  figure  of  the  earth's  or. 
bit  being  thus  known,  let  us  examine  how  those 
of  the  other  planets  may  be  determined.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  consider  the  planet  Mars,  which, 
from  the  great  escentricity  of  its  orbit,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  earth,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  make  known  the  laws  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions. 

The  orbit  of  Mars  and  its  motion  about  the  sun 
would  be  known,  if  the  angle  which  its  radius 
vector  makes  with  an  invariable  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun  be  known  at  any 
instant,  and  also  the  length  of  this  radius.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  problem,  we  select  thosa 
positions  of  Mars,  in  which  one  of  these  quan- 
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tilies  can  be  found  separately ;  and  this  is  "Wrj 
nearly  the  case  in  the  oppositioOB,  when  the  pll^ 
net  is  observed  to  correBpond  to  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  to  which  it  would  be  referred  fiivB 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  From  the  difference  be- 
tween the  angular  motions  of  the  earth  and  Mars, 
this  planet  corresponds  to  different  points  of  the 
heavens  in  successive  oppositions,  therefore  by 
comparing  together  a  great  number  of  observed 
oppositions,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  law 
which  exists  between  (a)  the  time  and  the  angular 
motion  of  Mars  about  the  sun,  which  is  termed 
his  heliocentrick  motion.  The  different  methods 
which  are  furnished  by  analysis,  are  considerably 
simplified  in  the  present  case,  by  considering  that 
aa  the  principal  inequalities  of  Mars  become  the 
isame  at  the  termination  of  each  sidereal  revolu- 
tion, their  sum  may  be  (h)  expressed  by  a  rapidly 
converging  series  of  the  sines  of  angles  which  are 
inultiples  of  its  mean  motion,  the  coefficients  of 
which  series  may  be  easily  determined  by  means 
of  some  select  observations. 
'  The  law  of  the  radius  vector  of  Mars  may  after- 
wards he  obtained,  by  comparing  observations  of 
this  planet  madenear  its  quadratures,  in  which  case 
the  angle  which  this  radius  subtends  is  the  greatest. 
In  the  triangle  formed  by  lines  which  join  the  cen- 
tres of  the  earth,  of  tlie  sun  and  of  Mars,  the  angle 
at  the  earth  is  determined  by  direct  observation,  the 
law  of  the  heliocentrick  motion  (c)  of  Mars,  fur- 
nishes the  angle  at  the  sun,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  determine  the  radius  v^etor  of  Mars  in  pai 
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the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  is  itself  determined  . 
in  parts  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun.  By  comparing  together  a  great  number  of 
radii  vectores  thus  determined,  the  law  of  their 
variations  corresponding  to  the  angles  which  they 
make  with  an  invariable  right  line,  may  be  de- 
termined, by  which  means  the  figure  of  the  orbit 
can  be  traced. 

It  was  by  a  method  very  nearly  similar,  that 
Kepler  discovered  the  lengthened  form  of  the  orbit 
ofMars;  he  conceived  the  fortunate  idea  of  compar- 
ing  its  figure  with  that  of  an  ellipse,  tlie  sun  being 
in  one  of  the  foci ;  and  the  numerous  observations 
of  Tycho  exactly  represented  in  the  hypothesis  of 
an  elliptic  orbit,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  hypothesis. 

The  extremity  of  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbit, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  called  the  perihelion, 
and  the  aphelion  is  the  extremity  which  is  farthest 
from  the  sun.  The  angular  velocity  of  Mare  about 
the  sun  is  greatest  at  the  perihelion  ;  it  diminishes 
according  as  the  radius  vector  increases,  and  it  is 
least  at  the  aphelion.  A  comparison  of  this  ve- 
locity with  the  powers  of  the  radius  vector,  shews 
that  it  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  its  square, 
from  which  it  follows,  that  the  product  (c?)  of  the 
daily  helioecen trick  motion  of  Mars,  into  the 
square  of  its  radius,  is  constant.  This  product  ig 
double  of  the  small  vector,  traced  by  its  ra- 
dius about  the  sun,  therefore  the  area  which  it 
describes  departing  from  an  invariable  line  pas. 
fling  through  the  centre  of  the    sun,  increases  as 
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the  nmnber  of  days  which  have  lapsed  since  the 
epoch  when  the  planet  was  upon  this  line  ;  con- 
sequently the  areas  descrihed  by  the  radius  of 
Mars  are  proportional  to  the  times.  These  laws  of 
the  motion  of  Mars,  which  have  been  discovered  by 
Kepler,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  sun,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  se- 
cond Chapter  of  the  fii-st  book,  they  equally  obtain 
in  the  case  of  the  earth.  It  was  natural  to  extend 
them  to  the  other  planets ;  Kepler  therefore  es- 
tablished as  fundamental  laws  of  the  motions  of 
these  bodies,  the  two  following,  which  all  subse- 
quent observations  have  fully  confirmed. 

Tlie  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  of  which 
the  centre  q^  tfie  sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci. 

The  areas  described  about  this  centre  hy  the  radii 
vectores  of  the  planets,  are  proportional  to  the  times 
of  their  description. 

These  laws  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  about  the  sun  ;  but  besides  it 
is  necessary  to  know  for  each  of  them,  seven  quan- 
tities, which  have  been  called  the  elements  of 
dliptic  motion.  Five  of  these  elements  respect  the 
motion  in  the  ellipse,  and  are,  1st,  the  duration 
of  the  sidereal  revolution  ;  2d,  the  semiaxes  ma- 
jor of  the  orbit,  or  tlie  mean  distance  of  the  pla- 
net from  the  sun  ;  3d,  the  excentricity,  from 
which  may  he  obtained  the  greatest  equation  of 
the  centre ;  4th,  the  mean  longitude  of  the  pla- 
net at  a  given  epoch  ;  5th,  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion  at  the  same  epoch.  The  two  other 
elements  are  relative  to  the  position  of  the  orbit' 
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itself;  and  are  1st,  the  longitude  ata  g^ven  epochi. 
of  the  nodes  of  the  orbit,  or  of  its  points  of  inter- 
section with  a  plane  which  is  usually  assumed  to 
be  that  of  the  ecliptic.  2d,  The  inclination  of  the 
orbit  to  this  plane.  Therefore,  for  the  seven  pla- 
nets which  were  known  previous  to  the  present 
century,  there  were  forty-nine  elements  to  be  de- 
termined. The  following  table  exhibits  all  those 
elements  for  the  first  instant  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, i.  e.  for  the  first  of  January,  1801,  at  mid- 
night, according  to  the  mean  time  of  Paris. 

The  examination  of  this  table  shews  that  the 
durations  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  increase 
with  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  Kepler, 
for  a  long  time,  sought  the  relation  which  existed 
between  the  distances  and  periods ;  after  a  great 
number  of  trials,  continued  during  sixteen  years, 
he  at  length  recognized  that  the  squares  (ej  of  the 
times  of  the  planets'  revolutions,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  the  major-axes  of  their  orbits. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  planetary 
motion,  whicli  by  exhibiting  atronomy  under  a 
new  aspect,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  universal 
gravitation. 

The  planetary  ellipses  are  not  invariable ;  their 
major  axes  appear  to  be  always  the  same ;  but  their 
excentricities,  their  inclinations  toa  fixedplane.the 
positions  of  their  nodes  and  perihelions,  are  subject 
to  variations,  whichhitherto  appear  to  increasepro- 
portionally  to  the  time.  As  (f)  these  vai'iationa 
do  not  become  sensible  until  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  they  have  been  denominated  secular  inequa- 
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lieiei.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence; 
bat  modem  obeervations  are  not  sufficiently  re. 
moved  Irom  each  other,  nor  are  the  ancient  obJ 
servations  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine  exactly  their  precise  quantity. 

There  have  been  likewise  observed  periodic  in- 
equalities, which  derange  the  elliptic  motions  of 
the  planets.  That  of  the  earth  is  a  little  affected ; 
for  it  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  apparent 
elliptic  motion  of  the  sun  appears  to  be  bo.  But 
these  inequalities  are  principally  apparent  in  the 
two  larger  planets,  Jupiter  and  Satuni.  From  a 
comparison  of  ancient  with  modem  observations, 
astronomers  have  inferred  a  diminution  in  the  du- 
ration of  Jupiter's  revolution,  and  an  increase  in 
that  of  Saturn.  A  comparison  of  (ff)  modern  obser- 
vations  with  each  other  furnishes  a  contrary  result ; 
which  seems  to  indicate  in  the  motion  of  these 
planets,  great  inequalities  of  very  long  periods. 
In  the  preceding  century,  the  duration  of  the  re- 
volutions of  Saturn  seemed  to  be  different,  ac- 
cording as  the  departure  of  the  planet  is  supposed 
to  take  place  from  different  points  of  its  orbit ; 
its  returns  to  the  vernal  equinox,  have  been  more 
rapid  than  to  the  autumnal.  Finally,  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  experience  inequalities,  which  amount  to 
several  minutes,  and  which  seem  to  depend  on 
the  situation  of  these  planets,  either  among  them- 
selves, or  with  respect  to  their  perihelions.  Thus, 
every  thing  indicates  tliat  in  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, independently  of  the  principal  cause  which 
makes  the  planetB  to  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits 
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.aboak:4torJRUi  ;i^  theraitkats  jMi^waL  pariiciilar 
causes,  whidh  dierailgetidiBir  nu^^  aad^  %t 
length  change  the  elements  of  their  ellipses. 
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THE  PLANETS. 

4 

Durations  of  their  sidereal  revolutions. 


1 

kyi. 

Mercury 

87, 

96925804 

Venus 

224, 

70078690 

The  Earth 

365, 

25638350 

Mars    . 

686, 

9796458 

Jupiter 

4332, 

5848212 

Saturn 

10759, 

2198 174 

Uranus 

30686, 

8208296 

Semiaxes  axes  majores  of  their  orbits,  or  their 
mean  distances. 


Mercury 

0,3870981 

Venus 

0,7233316 

The  Earth 

1,0000000 

Mars    . 

1,5236923 

Jupiter 

5,«02776 

'Saturn  ' 

9,5387861 

Uranus 

19,1823901 
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Ratio  of  the  excentricities  to  the  semiaxes  ma. 

joree  &t  the  commencement  of  ISOl. 

Mercury 

0,2055119* 

Venus 

0,0068607* 

The  Earth 

0,01685318 

Mare 

0,0933070 

Jupiter 

0,048162160 

Saturn 

0,05615051 

Uranua 

0,0*66108 

The  mean  longitude 

for  the  midnight,  which 

aeparates  the  Slst  of  December,  18U0,  and  the  1st 

of  January,  1801,  mean 

time  at  Paris. 

Mercury 

182,°156*? 

Venus 

11,93259 

The  Earth 

111,28179 

Mars 

71,2*071 

Jupiter 

12*,68251 

Saturn 

150,3535* 

Uranus 

197,55589 

Mean  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  at  the  same 

epoch. 

Mercury 

82!6256 

Venus 

1*3,03*9 

The  Earth 

110,5571 

Mars      . 

369,3323 

Jupiter 

12,3810 

Saturn 

99,06*7 

Uranus 

186,1500 
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The  sidereal  and  secular  motion  of  the  perihe- 
lion, (the  sign  —  indicates  a  retrogade  motioh.) 


Mercnrjr             . 

1801,9St 

Venna     . 

826,76 

The  Earth 

3646,61 

Mars     .  . 

488S,7a 

Jupiter 

k0S4>M 

Si^um 

m%m 

UrannR 

740,98 

The  ^  inclination  of  the  qrhit  to  the  ediptic  at 
the  commencement  of  1801. 


Mercury 

.          ,7,78058 

Venus     . 

3,76807 

The  Earth 

0,00000 

Mars 

2,05746 

Jupiter    . 

1,46029 

Saturii    . 

2,77027 

UranuR 

0,86068 

The  secular  variation  of  the  indiniation  to  the 
true  ecliptic,  (the  sign  -—  indicates  a  diminu- 
tion.) 


> 


Mercury     .  . 

56,12 

VenuB         .           . 

.           ^4,05 

The  Earth 

.     .        ,     0,00 

Mars 

0,81 

Jupiter 

69,77 

.1^  ' 
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Saturn 
Uranos 


47^8 
9,7S 


The  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  at  the 
commencement  of  1 801 . 


Mercuiy 

■  51,0651 

Venos 

8S,«26«i 

The  Earth 

0,0000 

Man 

53,8944 

Jupiter    . 

109,S76« 

Saturn    . 

124,9819 

Uranus 

81,1035 

The  sidereal  and  secular  motion  of  the  node 
on  the  true  ecliptic  (the  signs  —  indicates  a  re- 
trograde motion,) 


Mercury 

.  2414,39 

Venus     . 

5775,9« 

The  Earth 

0,00 

Mars 

7187,50 

Jupiter 

4880,97 

Saturn    . 

5995,35 

Uranus 

11107,43 

The  elements  of  the  orhits  of  the  four  planets 
recently  discovered  cannot  be  yet  obtained  with 
precision,  as^the  thne  during  which  they  hate.been 
observed  has  been  very  short ;  besides  the  <^nsi- 
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derable  perturbations  which  they  experience, 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined.  Underneath 
are  presented  the  elliptic  elements  which  best 
satisfy  the  observations  hitherto  made,  but  they 
ought  only  to  be  considered  as  a  first  sketch  of 
the  theory  of  the  planets. 

« 

Durations  of  their  sidereal  revolutions^ 

days. 

Ceres  .  .  1681,3931 

Pallas  .  .  1686,53^:" 

Juno    .  .  »  1592,6608 

Vesta  .  .  1325,7431 

Semi  axes-majores  of  their  orbits. 

Ceres  .            .  .  2,767245 

Pallas  .  .  2,77288^ 

Juno  .            .  .  2,669009 

Vesta  .  .  2,36787 

Ratio  of  the  excentricity  to  the  semiaxis 

major. 

Cere$  .  .  .  0,078480 

Pallaei  .  .  0,241648 

Juno  -.  .  .  .  0,257843 

Vesta  .  .  .  0,089130 
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Mean  longitade  at  the  midnight 

1880. 


k  I )  1 1 


tSDralig 


Ceres 
PaUM 
Juno 
Vesta 


136,8461 
lflO,S4«t 

f2%9989 
309.2917 


Longitade   of  the  perihelion  at  the  same 

epoch. 


Ceres 

Pallas 

Juno 
Vesta 


16S,  4727 

154,  5754 

59,  5149 
«77.  fi85S 


Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic. 


Ceres 
Pallas 
Juno 

Vesta 


11,8044 

38,4344 

11,5215 

7,9«87 
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Longitude  of  the  ascending  node  at  the  com* 

mencement  of  1810 

o 

Ceres  .  .  .  87,6557 

Pallas  .  .  .  191,8416 

Juno  .  .  .  190,1421 

Vesta  .  .  .  114,6908. 


o 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Jigure  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets,  arid  of  the 
lavs  of  their  motion  about  the  sun. 

The  sun  being  at  tlie  focus  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
it  is  natural  to  su])poBe  ttiat  he  is  also  in  the  focus 
of  the  orbits  of  the  comets.  But  as  these  stars  dis- 
appear after  having  been  visible  some  months  at 
most,  their  orbits,  instead  of  being  nearly  circular, 
like  those  of  the  planets,  are  very  exeentric,  and 
the  sun  is  very  near  to  that  part  in  which  they  are 
visible.  The  ellipse,  by  means  of  the  infinite  va- 
rieties which  it  admits  of  from  the  circle  to  the 
parabola,  may  represent  these  diiferent  orbits. 
Analogy  leads  us  then  to  suppose  that  the  comets 
move  in  ellipses,  of  which  the  sun  occupies  one  of 
the  foci,  and  to  consider  them  as  moving  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  as  the  planets,  so  that  the 
areas  traced  by  their  radii  vectores  are  equal  in 
equal  times. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  duration  of 
the  revolution  of  a  comet,  and  consequently  the 
greater  axis  of  its  orbit,  by  an  observation  of  only 
one  of  its  appearances ;  hence  the  area  which  its 
radius  vector  describes  in  a  given  time,  cannot 
be  determined  rigorously.  But  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  small  portion  of  the  ellipse, 
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desra-ilwd  by  the  comet  during  its  appearance, 
may  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  a  parabola,  and 
that  thus  its  motion  may  be  calculated  in  this  in- 
tMrrai,  as  if  it  was  parabolical. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Kepler,  the  sectors, 
traced  in  equal  times  by  the  radii  vectores  of 
two  planets,  are  to  each  other  as  the  areas  of  ('a) 
their  ellipseti,  divided  by  tlie  times  of  their  revolu- 
tions; and  the  squares  of  these  times  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  gi-eater  semiaxes.  It 
is  easy  to  infer  from  this,  that  if  a  planet  he  sup- 
posed tfl  move  in  a  circular  orbit,  of  which  the 
radius  ia  equal  to  the  perihelion  distance  of  the 
comet,  the  sector,  described  by  the  radius  vector 
of  the  comet,  will  be  to  the  corresponding  sector 
described  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  aphelion  (b)  dis- 
tance of  the  comet  to  the  square  root  of  the  semi- 
axis  major  of  its  orbit,  which  ratio,  when  the 
ellipse  changes  into  a  parabola,  becomes  that  of 
the  square  root  of  two  to  unity  ;  by  this  means, 
the  ratio  of  the  sector  of  the  comet  to  that  of  the 
fictitious  planet  may  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  easy 
by  what  precedes  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  this  sector 
to  that  which  the  radius  vector  of  the  earth  traces 
in  the  same  time.  We  can  therefore  determine 
for  any  instant  whatever,  the  area  traced  by  the 
radius  vector  of  the  comet,  commencing  with  the 
moment  of  its  passage  through  the  perihelion, 
and  fix  its  position  in  the  parabola,  which  it  is 
supposed  to  describe. 

o  2 
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Nothing  more  is  necessary  liut  to  determine, 
by  means  of  observntions,  the  elements  of  the 
parabolick  motion,  that  is  to  say,  the  perihelion 
distance  of  thu  comet,  in  parts  of  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  tlie  earth,  the  position  of 
the  periheHon,  tlie  instant  of  the  passage  through 
the  perihelion,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  position  of  its  nodes.  The  in- 
vestigation of  these  live  elements- presents  gi-eater 
difficulties  than  that  of  the  elements  of  the 
planets,  wliich  being  always  visible,  may  be  com- 
pared in  positions  the  most  favourable  to  the  de- 
termination of  these  elements,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  comets  are  only  visible  for  a  short  time, 
and  almost  always  in  circumstancs,  in  which  their 
apparent  motion  is  extremely  complicated  by  the 
real  motion  of  the  earth,  which  we  transfer  to 
them  in  a  contrary  direction.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  obstacles,  we  have  succeeded  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  in  determining  the  orbits  of  the 
comets.  Three  complete  observations  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  all  the  otiiera 
serve  only  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  we  have 
explained.  More  than  one  hundred  comets,  of 
which  the  numerous  observations,  are  exactly  re- 
presented by  this  theory,  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
its  accuracy.  Tims,  the  comets,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  regai-ded  as  meteors,  are  stars  similar 
to  the  planets ;  then-  motions  and  their  returns 
are  regulated  by  laws  similar  to  those  which  Ui- 
fluence  the  planetary  motions. 
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Let  US  take  notice  here,  how  the  true  system 
of  nature,  according  as  it  developes  itself,  re- 
ceives more  confirmation.  The  simplification  of 
the  celestial  phenomena,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  earth  moves,  compared  with  their  great  com- 
plexity, on  the  hypothesis  of  its  immobility,  ren- 
ders the  first  of  these  hypotheses  extremely  pro- 
hable.  The  laws  of  elliptic  motion,  common  then 
to  the  planets  and  to  the  comets,  increase  this  pro- 
hability  considerahly,  which  becomes  still  greater 
from  the  consideration  that  tlie  motions  of  the 
comets  are  subject  to  the  same  lan's. 

These  stars  do  not  all  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, like  the  planets.  Some  have  an  actual  dh'cct 
motion,  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  others  is 
retrogi-ade  ;  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits  are  not 
confined  within  a  naiTOw  zone  like  those  of  the 
planetary  orbits  ;  they  exhibit  all  varieties  of  in- 
clination, from  the  orbit  situated  on  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  to  an  orbit  perpendicular  to  this 
plane. 

A  comet  is  recognized  when  it  reappears,  by 
the  identity  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit  ivith  those 
of  the  orbit  of  a  comet  already  observed.  If  the 
perihelion  distance,  the  position  of  this  perihe- 
lion and  of  its  nodes,  and  the  inclination  of  its 
orbit  be  very  nearly  the  same,  it  is  then  extremely 
probable  that  the  comet  which  appears  is  that 
which  had  been  observed  before,  and  which  after 
having  receded  to  such  a  distance  that  it  was  in- 
visible, returns  into  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is 
nearest  to  the  sun.     As  the  durations  of  the  revo- 
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lulions  of  comets  are  very  long,  and  aa  it  is  not 
quite  two  centuries  since  these  stars  have  lieen 
earciutly  observed,  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
only  one  comet  is  known  with  certainty,  namely, 
that  of  1759,  which  had  been  hefore  observed  in 
1082,  1607,  and  1531.  This  comet  returns  to 
its  perihelion  in  about  seventy-six  years.  There- 
fore if  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth 
be  assumed  equal  to  unity,  the  greater  axis  of  its 
orbit  is  very  nearly  35,<>  ;  and  as  its  perihelion 
distaucc  is  only  0,58,  it  recedes  from  tJie  sun,  at 
least  tliirty-five  times  farther  than  the  earth,  de- 
scribing an  extremely  excentric  ellipse.  Its  return 
to  the  perihelion  was  longer  by  thirteen  months 
from  1531  to  1607,  than  from  I6O7  to  1682  ;  and 
it  was  eighteen  months  shorter,  from  I607  to 
16S2,  than  from  1082  to  1759.  It  appears  there- 
fore that  causes  similar  to  those  which  derange 
the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets,  distm-b  also 
that  of  the  comets  in  a  much  more  sensible 
manner. 

The  return  of  some  other  comets  has  been  sus- 
pected ;  tlie  most  probable  of  these  returns  was 
that  of  the  comet  of  15.32,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  samewitbthatof  1661,  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution of  which  has  been  fixed  at  129  years,  bnt 
this  comet  not  having  appeared  in  1790,  as  was  ex- 
pected, there  is  great  reason  to  beHeve  that  these 
two  comets  were  not  the  same,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprized  at  this,  if  we  consider  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  observations  of  Appianand  Frucastor,  from 
which  the  elements   were   determined  in   1539. 
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These  observations  are  so  i-ode,  that  accovtliiig  to 
Mechaan,  who  has  carefully  examined  thom,  they 
leave  an  uncertainty  of  l^l",  on  the  position  of  the 
node,  of  10°,  on  the  inclination,  of  22%  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  perihehon,  and  of  0,255  on  the  pe- 
rihelion distance. 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  ohserv- 
eA  in  1818,  correspond  so  exactly  with  these  of 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  observed  in  1805,  that  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  eoniets  arc  the  saute, 
which  would  assign  the  short  period  of  thh'tceu 
years  fov  the  time  of  reTolution,  provided  that 
there  was  no  intermediate  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion";  hut  M.  Enk  has  ascertained  by 
a  careful  discussion  of  the  numerous  observations 
of  this  star  in  1818  and  1819,  that  its  revolution 
is  still  less  by  l^OSf  very  nearly  ;  he  concluded  that 
it  should  reappear  in  1S32 :  and  in  oi'der  to  faci- 
litate to  observers  the  means  of  finding  it  aigain, 
he  computed  tire  position  which  it  aught  to  have 
on  each  day  of  its  approaehrng  itppearanco.  From 
the  southern  declinations  of  the  comet  during  the 
time  of  this  appearance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
oteerve  it  in  Europe;  Foi-tunately  it  has  been  ob- 
served at  New  Holland  by  M.  Runikcr,  an  expert 
Astronomer,  who  was  brought  there  hy  General 
Brisbane,  wlio  is  himself  an  able  Astronwner, 
and  has  interestetl  himself  very  much  in  the  ad!- 
vaoeenient  of  this  science.  M.  Rumker  observed 
it  lor  each  successive  day,  from  the  2d  to  the  CJSd  of 
June  18^2,  and  its  observtid  positions  accord  so 
w^  with  those  which  M.    Eiik   had  pretiousfy 
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calculated,  that  there  cannot  reuiain  any  doubt 
on  this  return  of  the  comet,  predicted  by  M- 
Enk. 

The  nebulosity  with  which  the  comets  are  al- 
most always  surrounded,  seems  to  be  formed  by 
the  vapours  which  the  solar  heat  excites  from 
their  surface.  In  fact,  the  great  heat  which  they 
experience  near  to  their  perihelion,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  rarify  the  particles  which  have  been  con- 
gealed by  the  excessive  cold  of  the  aphelion. 
This  heat  is  most  intense  for  those  comets,  whose 
perihelion  distance  is  very  small.  The  perihelion 
distance  of  the  comet  of  l68(),  was  one  hundi-ed 
and  sixty-six  times  less  than  the  distance  of  the 
flun  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  it  ought  to 
experience  a  heat  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  that  which  is  comrauni- 
cated  to  the  earth,  if,  as  (d)  every  thing  induces 
us  to  think,  the  heat  is  proportional  to  the  inten- 
sity  of  its  light.  This  excessive  heat,  which  is 
much  greater  than  any  which  we  could  produce, 
would  volatilise,  according  to  all  appearances,  the 
greater  number  of  terrestrial  substances. 

"Whatever  be  the  nature  of  heat,  we  know  that 
it  dilates  all  bodies.  It  changes  solids  into  flu- 
ids, and  fluids  into  vapours.  These  changes  of 
form  are  indicated  by  certain  phenomena  which 
we  will  trace  from  ice.  Let  us  consider  a  volume 
of  snow  or  of  pounded  ice  in  an  open  vessel  sub- 
mitted  to  the  action  of  a  great  heat.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  this  ice  be  below  that  of  melting  ice, 
it  will  increase  up  to  zero  of  temperature.     AAer 
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having  attained  this  (e)  point,  the  ice  will  melt 
by  new  additions  of  heat ;  but  if  care  be  taken  to 
agitate  it,  until  all  the  ice  is  melted,  the  water 
into  which  the  ice  is^converted,  will  always  remain 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  the  heat  communi- 
cated by  the  vessel  will  not  be  sensible  to  the 
thermometer  immersed  in  it,  as  it  will  be  entirely 
occupied  in  converting  the  ice  into  water.  After 
all  the  ice  is  melted,  the  additional  heat  will  con- 
tinuaUy  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  of 
the  thermometer  till  the  moment  of  ebullition. 
The  thermometer  will  then  become  stationary  a 
second  time  ;  and  the  lieat  communicated  by  the 
vessel  will  be  entirely  employed  in  reducing  the 
water  into  steam,  the  temperature  of  which  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  boiling  water.  It  appears 
from  this  detail,  tliat  the  water  produced  by  the 
melting  of  ice  and  the  vapours  into  which  boiling 
water  is  convei-ted,  absorb  at  the  moment  of 
their  formation  a  considerable  quantity  of  caloric, 
which  reappears  in  the  reconversion  of  aqueous 
vapours  to  the  state  of  water,  and  of  water  to  the 
state  of  ice  ;  forthese  vapours,  when  condensed ona 
coldbody,  communicate  much  moreheat  to  it  than 
it  would  receive  from  an  equal  weight  of  boiling 
water ;  besides  we  know  that  water  can  preserve 
its  fluidity,  though  its  temperature  may  be  several 
degrees  below  zero  ;  and  that  in  this  state,  if  it 
is  slightly  agitated,  it  is  converted  into  ice,  and 
the  thermometer,  when  plunged  in  it,  ascend" 
zero,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  given  out  f 
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this  change.  All  bodies  which  we  can  make  pBas 
from  a  stJid  to  a  ftnkl  (/)  etote,  present  eimilai' 
phenomena ;  but  the  tempcraltnes  st  which  theii- 
fusioQ  and  ebullition  commences,  are  very  dif- 
ferent for  each  of  them. 

The  pheuofnenon  which  has  been  just  deCaifed, 
although  very  universal,  is  only  a  particular  case 
of  the  IbllowiBg  general  lawj  "  in  all  tite  changes 
of  condition  which  a  hody  nnder^s  frotn  the  aetim 
qf  caloric,  a  part  of  this  cahric  is  empteped  in  prv- 
ducinff  them,  aiid  becomes  latent,  that  is  to  say,  m- 
seii&iyiie  to  the  thermometer;  hut  it  reappears  tthen 
the  Sj^stent  returns  to  its  primitive  state."  Thus 
when  a  gas  contained  in  a  flexible  envelope  is  dila- 
ted by  an  increase  of  temperature,  the  fhermolne- 
ter  is  not  affeclid  by  the  part  of  the  cak«*ic  ffhieh 
produces  this  effect,  but  this  latent  part  becowes 
sensible  when  the  gaz  is  reduced  by  compression 
to  its  original  density. 

There  are  bodies  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  fluidity,  by  the  greatest  hoaft  which  we  <Jan 
produce.  There  are  othei-s  whicli  the  greatest 
cold  experienced  on  earth  is  nnable  to-  rednce  to 
a  solid  state :  such  are  the  fluids  which  compose 
our  atnio^here,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
pressui-e  and  cold  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, have  still  maintained  themselves  in  the 
^ate  of  vapours.  Bat  theiranalogy  with  aerifonn 
flaods,  to  which  we  can  reduce  a  great  ntrmber  of 
substances  bythe  application  of  heat,  and  their  con- 
dfiUsation  by  compression  and  cold,  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  the  atmospheric  fluids  are  extremely 
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volatile  bodies,  which  an  intense  cold  would  re- 
duce to  a  solid  state.  To  make  them  assume  this 
state,  it  would  be  guffioient  to  remoTe  the  CBTlih 
^I'ther  from  the  sun,  as  it  would  be  sufficient  id 
order  that  water  and  several  other  bodies  sbonld 
enter  into  our  atmosphere,  to  bring  the  earth 
nearer  to  the  sun.  These  great  vicissitades  take 
place  in  the  comets,  and  principally  on  those 
which  approach  very  near  to  the  sun  in  their  pe- 
rihelion. The  nebulosities  which  surround  them, 
being  the  effect  of  the  vaporisaAion  of  fluids  at 
tlieir  surface,  the  cold  which  follows  ought  to  mo- 
derate the  excessive  heat  which  is  pFoduced  by 
their  proximity  to  the  sun  j  and  the  condensation 
of  the  same  vaporised  fluids  when  they  recede  from 
it,  repairs  in  part  the  ditninution  of  temperature, 
which  this  remotion  ought  to  produce^  so  that  the 
double  efl'ect  of  the  vaporisation  and  eondensaition 
of  fluids,  makes  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold,  which  the  eooaets  espei-ience 
at  each  revolution,  much  lesa  than  it  would  otber- 
yrimshe. 

When  the  comets  ai-e  observed  with  very  pow- 
erful telescopes,  and  ui^er  circumstances  in  whicte 
we  ought  only  to  perceive  a  part  of  the  illami- 
fiated  hemisphere,  we  are  not  able  to  discover  any 
phases.  One  only,  comet  namely,  that  »f  1682,- 
presented  them  to  Hevelius  and  La  Hire. 

Wc  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  auaese&of 
the  cornels  are  extremely  small,,  the  diameters  of 
their  disks  must  therefore  he  nearly  inaensiMer 
and    what    is    termed    their    nucleus    i*    moet 
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probably  made  ujt  in  a  great  part,  of  the  den- 
sest strata  of  the  nebulosity  which  surrounds 
them.  Thus  Horschel  has  discovered  by  meane  of 
very  powerful  telescopes  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
comet  of  1811,  a  brilliant  point  whicJi  he  judged 
with  reason  to  be  the  disk  of  the  comet.  These 
strata  are  extremely  rare,  in  as  much  as  the  stars 
have  been  sometimes  observed  through  them. 
It  appears  Ibat  the  tails  which  accoinpaiiy  the 
comets,  are  foimed  by  the  most  volatile  particles, 
which  arc  excited  at  their  surface  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  which  are  dispersed  indefinitely  by  the 
impulsion  of  its  rays.  This  may  be  infeiTed  from 
the  direction  of  these  trains  of  vapour,  which  are  al- 
ways beyond  the  comet  relatively  to  the  sun,  and 
which  continually  increasing  according  as  these 
stars  approach  to  this  luminary,  do  not  attain 
their  maximum  till  after  these  bodies  have  passed 
through  the  perihelion.  From  the  extreme  te- 
nuity of  the  molecules,  the  ratio  of  the  surfaces 
to  the  masses  is  increased,  so  that  it  may  render 
sensible  the  impulsion  of  the  solar  rays,  (p)  which 
ought  then  to  make  each  particle  to  describe  an 
hyperbolic  orbit,  the  sun  being  in  the  focus  of  the 
corresponding  conjugate  hyperbola.  A  succession 
of  molecules  moving  on  these  curves  irom  the  head 
of  the  comet,  form  a  luminous  train  directed  from 
the  sun,  and  forming  a  small  angle  with  that  part 
of  the  comet's  orbit  which  it  has  passed  over ;  this 
is  in  fact  what  observation  indicates.  From  the 
quickness  with  which  these  tails  increase,  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  ascension  of 
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their  molecules.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
differences  of  volatility,  of  magnitude,  and  of  den- 
sity, in  the  molecides,  may  produce  considerable 
differences  in  the  curves  which  they  describe, 
which  must  cause  great  varieties  in  the  form,  the 
length,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  tails  of  the  co- 
mets. If  these  effects  be  combined  with  those 
which  may  arise  from  a  rotatory  motion  in  these 
stars,  and  from  the  illusions  of  the  annual  paral- 
lax, we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the  singular 
appeai-ances  which  their  nebulosities  and  tails  ex- 
hibit to  us. 

Although  the  dimensions  of  the  tails  of  the  co- 
mets may  be  several  millions  of  myriametres,  still 
they  do  not  sensibly  dim  the  light  of  the  stars, 
which  are  seen  through  them  ;  they  are  therefore 
extremely  rare,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  mas- 
ses are  less  than  those  of  the  smallest  mountains 
of  the  earth.  Consequently  in  the  event  of  their 
meeting  with  this  planet,  they  cannot  produce  any 
sensible  effect.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
have  several  times  enveloped  it  without  its  being 
observed.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  appaient  length  and 
magnitude  j  between  the  tropics  they  appear 
much  greater  than  in  our  climates.  Pingre  states, 
that  he  observed  a  star  which  appeared  in  the  tail 
of  the  comet  of  1759,  and  which  receded  from  it 
in  a  few  moments.  But  this  appearance  is  only 
an  illusion,  which  is  produced  by  the  clouds  float- 
ing in  our  atmosphere,  which  are  sufficiently 
dense  to  intercept  the  feeble  light  of  this  tail,  at 
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Uie  sarau  tiuw  ttml  tliey  are  aaffitiieiitiy^  rare  to 
enafaJe  us  t«  {>«roeive  tlic  more  vivid  light  of 
ilie  etar.  U  (;annot  (AJ  he  Bup}K>sed  Uiat  the 
moleculeB  of  the  vapours  of  which  the  tails 
are  oouiposed.  make  ttudi  rapid  oeciUatJong,  of 
wliich  tlie  extent  fiuqiasaeB  a  million  of  myria- 
metnw. 

If  tjie  evaporable  euhstimecs  of  a  oomeC  dimi- 
nish  at  each  of  its  returns  to  the  perihelion, 
tbey  ought  after  several  rerolutions  to  be  entirely 
diesipated  in  space,  and  the  comet  ought  only  to 
exhibit  afterwards  the  appearance  of  a  solid 
neucleufi  ;  those  comets  whose  revolution  is  short. 
wUl  arrive  ai.  this  state  sooner  than  others.  The 
comet  (rf  1682,  tlie  tuaie  of  whose  revolution  ia 
only  eeventy-Bix  years,  ib  the  only  one  which  has 
as  yet  exhibited  appearancea  which  correspond  to 
this  state  of  fixity.  If  the  neucleus  be  too  small  to 
be  pei-oeived^  or  if  the  evaporable  wibstances  which 
remain  at  it«  surface,  are  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  coiifititute  by  their  evaporation,  a  sensible  head 
to  the  comet ;  the  etar  will  he  for  ever  invisible. 
Periiaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  which  renders 
tlie  reappearances  of  tJie  comets  so  riure;  perhaps 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  comet  of  I77O  has 
totally  disappeared,  though  during  the  time  of  its 
appearance  it  described  an  eUipae  in  a  period  of 
five  years  and  a  half;  so  that  if  it  has  continued 
to  describe  this  curve,  it  must  since  that  epoch 
have  returned  at  least  five  times  to  its  (i)  peri- 
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helion.  Perhaps  finally  this  is  the  cause,  why 
several  comets  whose  routs  we  can  trace  in  the 
heavens  by  means  of  the  elements  of  their  or- 
bits, have  disappeared  sooner  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. 


1 


Of  Oie  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  saldtites  about  their 
respective  primaiy  planets. 

We  have  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
first  book  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  it  now  remains  to  consider  those  of 
the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn, 
and  of  Uranus. 

If  the  semidiameter  of  the  equator  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  56",70i:3  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  be  assumed  equal 
to  unity,  the  mean  distances  of  the  satellites  from 
its  centre  and  the  durations  of  their  sidereal  revo- 
lutions will  be  (a)  as  follows  : 


Meau  distances. 


Durations. 


I.  Satellite  6,04853  1,769137788148 

II.  Sat.      .     .  9,62347  3,551181017849 

III.  Sat.     .     .  15,35024  7,154552783970 

IV.  Sat.     .     .  2f),99835  16,688769707084 

It  is  easy  to  infer  the  durations  of  the  synodic 
revolutions  of  the  satellites,  or  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  return  of  their  mean  conjunctions  with. 
Jupiter,  from  the  durations  of  their  sidereal  re- 
volutions, and  from  tliat  of  the  revolution  of  Ju- 
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piter.  From  a  comparison  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances with  the  dui'ations  of  their  sidereal  revolu- 
tiona,  it  appears  that  tlie  same  beautiful  proportion 
which  has  been  observed  to  obtain  between  the  du- 
rations of  the  revolutions  of  tiie  planets  and  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun,  obtains  also  in  thecase 
of  the  satellites,  namely,  that  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  satellites  are 
as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Jupiter.  Tlie  frequent  recuiTence  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  has  furnished  astro- 
nomers with  the  means  of  tracing  their  motions 
with  a  precicision,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by 
observing  their  angular  distance  from  Jupiter. 
They  have  enabled  ua  to  recognize  the  following 
results  : 

The  ellipticity  of  the  orbit  of  the  first  satellite  ia 
insensible ;  its  plane  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  plane  of  Jupiter's  equator,  the  inclination  of 
which  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  about  4°, 4-352. 

The  ellipticity  of  the  orbit  of  the  second  satel- 
lite is  also  insensible,  its  inclination  to  Jupiter's 
orbit  is  variable,  as  is  also  the  position  of  its 
nodes.  All  these  variations  may  be  very  nearly 
represented,  by  supposing  the  orbit  of  the  satel- 
lite to  be  inclined  in  an  angle  of  5152"  to  the 
equator  of  Jupiter,  and  by  making  its  nodes  to 
move  on  this  plane  with  a  retrograde  motion,  of 
which  the  period  is  thirty  Julian  yeai-s. 

A  slight  ellipticity  has  been  observed  in  the  or- 
bit of  the  third  satellite,  the  extremity  of  its 
greater  axis  which  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  and  which 
has  been  termed  its  perigove,  has  a  direct  motion, 
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bol  of  a  variable  quantity.  Tlie  excontricity  of 
the  orbit  is  also  subject  to  very  senBible  variations 
near  the  close  of  the  lost  century,  the  equation  of 
the  centre  bad  attained  its  imiximum,  and  amount- 
ed to  2t58"  very  nearly ;  it  afterwards  diminish- 
ed, and  near  to  1777  it  was  at  its  minimum,  when 
it  amounted  to  [)W.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit 
of  this  satellite  to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  nodes  are  variable  j  all  these  variations 
may  be  very  nearly  represented,  by  supposing  the 
orbit  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  2284.*,  to  the 
equator  of  Jupiter,  and  by  assigning  to  ita  nodes 
ai'etrograde  motion  on  the  plane  of  this  equator, 
in  a  period  of  142  years.  Notwithstanding  this, 
astronomers  who  have  determined  by  the  eclipses 
of  this  satellite  (b)  the  inclination  of  the  equator 
of  Jupiter  on  the  plane  of  its  orbit  have  found 
that  it  is  invariably  nine  or  ten  minutes  less 
than  what  ia  assigned  by  the  eclipses  of  the  first 
and  of  the  second  satellite.  The  orbit  of  the 
fourth  satellite  has  a  very  visible  ellipticity;  its 
perigove  moves  in  consequentia  with  an  annnal 
motion  amounting  to  7939".  The  inclination  of 
this  orbit  to  that  of  Jupiter  is  about  §'',7.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  inclination,  that  the  fourth 
satellite  passes  frequently  behind  the  planet  rela- 
tively to  the  sun  Avithout  being  eolipeed.  From 
the  discovery  of  the  satellites  until  the  year  I76O 
the  inclination  appeared  to  be  constant,  and  the 
annual  motion  of  the  nodes  on  the  orbit  of  Jupi- 
ter, has  been  direct  and  about  7SS'.  But,  since 
1760,  the  inclination  has  increased,  and  the  ino- 
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tion  of  the  nodes  has  diminished  in  a  very  sensi- 
ble mannee.  We  shall  resume  the  eonsideration 
of  these  inequalities,  after  their  cause  shall 
hav'e  been  explained. 

Independently  of  these  variations,  the  satellites 
are  subject  tO'  inequalities,  which  derange  th«r 
elliptic  motions,  and  render  their  theory  extreme- 
ly complicated.  They  are  principally  sensible  in- 
the  three  first  satellites,  of  which  the  motione  ex* 
hibit  very  remarkable  relations. 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  times  of 
their  revolutions,  that  the  period  of  the  first  sa- 
tillite  is  only  about  half  the  duration  of  the  period 
of  the  second,  which  itself  is  only  half  of  that  of' 
the  period  of  the  third  satellite.  Thus,  the  mean 
motions  of  these  three  satellites  follow  very  nearly 
a  geometric  pi'Ogression,  of  which  the  ratio  is  one 
half.  If  this  proportion  obtained  accurately,  the 
mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite,  plus  twice  the 
mean  motion  of  the  third,  would  be  precisely 
equal  to  three  times  the  mean  motion  of  the  se- 
cond. But  this  equality  is  much  more  accurate 
than  the  progression  itself;  so  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  consider  it  as  rigorously  true,  and  to  re- 
ject the  very  small  quantities  by  which  it  deviates 
from  it,  as  arising  from  the  errors  of  observa- 
tion ;  at  least  we  can  affirm  that  it  will  subsist 
for  a  long  series  of  ages. 

A  result  which  is  equally  remarkable,  and  which 
is  given  by  observation  with  equal  precision,  is, 
that  from  the  discovery  of  the  satellites,  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  first  minus  three  times  that  of 
p  2 
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tlie  second,  plus  twice  that  of  the  third,  does  not 
differ  from  two  right  angles,  by  any  perceptible 
quantity. 

These  two  results  also  obtain,  between  the 
mean  motions,  and  tlie  mean  synodic  longitudes; 
for  as  the  synodic  motion  of  a  satellite  is  the  ex- 
cess of  its  sidereal  motion  above  that  of  the  pla- 
net, if  in  the  preceding  results,  the  synodic  mo- 
tions be  substituted  in  place  of  the  sidereal  mo- 
tions, the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  disappears,  and 
these  results  remain  the  same.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  for  a  g^eat  number  of  years  at  least,  the 
three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter  cannot  be  eclipsed 
together,  but  in  the  simultaneous  eclipses  of  the 
first  and  third,  tiie  firat  will  be  always  in  con- 
junction with  Jupiter  ;  it  will  be  always  in  oppo- 
sition, in  the  simultaneous  eclipses  of  the  sun 
produced  at  Jupiter  by  the  two  other  satellites. 

The  periods  and  the  laws  of  the  principle  in- 
equalities of  these  satellities  are  the  same.  The 
inequality  of  the  first  advances  or  retai-ds  its  eclip- 
ses, by  223'',-5  of  time  at  its  maximum.  A  com- 
parison of  its  quantity,  in  the  respective  positions 
of  the  two  fii-st  satellites,  shews  that  it  disappears 
when  these  satellites  seen  from  the  centre  of  Ju- 
piter, are  at  the  same  time,  in  opposition  to  the 
sun ;  that  it  afterwards  increases,  and  becomes 
the  greatest  possible,  when  the  first  satellite  at  the 
moment  of  its  opposition  is  50°  more  advanced 
than  the  second  j  that  it  vanishes  again  when  it  is 
more  advanced  by  100  than  the  second,  and  that 
beyond  this,  it  is  affected  with  a  contrary  sign, 
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and  retards  the  eclipses ;  that  it  increases  until  the 
distance  of  the  planets  from  each  other  is  150% 
when  it  is  at  its  negative  maximum  ;  that  then  it 
diminishes,  and  disappears  when  this  distance  is 
200" ;  finally,  in  the  second  half  of  the  circum- 
ference, it  rune  through  the  same  series  of  changes 
as  in  the  first.  From  this  it  has  heen  inferred, 
that  there  exists  in  the  motion  of  the  first  satellite 
about  Jupiter,  an  inequality,  which  at  its  maxi- 
mum is  5050",6  of  a  degree,  and  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  double  of  the  excess  of  the  mean  lon- 
gitude of  the  first  satellite  above  that  of  the  se- 
cond, which  excess  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
tiie  mean  synodic  longitudes  of  the  two  satellites. 
The  period  of  this  inequality  is  only  foui"  days  j 
but  how  is  it  transformed  in  the  eclipses  of  the 
first  satellite  into  a  period  of  4.37^C592  ?  this  is 
what  we  pi'oceed  to  explain. 

Suppose  that  the  first  and  second  satellite  de- 
part together  from  their  mean  oppositions  with 
the  suu.  After  the  description  of  each  circum- 
ference, the  first  satellite  wilt  he,  in  virtue  of  its 
mean  synodic  motion,  in  its  mean  opposition  with 
the  sun.  If  we  suppose  an  imaginary  star,  of 
which  the  angular  motion  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  mean  synodic  motion  of  the  firet  satellite, 
above  twice  that  of  the  second;  then  twice  the 
difference  of  the  mean  synodic  motions  of  the  two 
satellites  will  he,  in  the  eclipses  of  the  first,  equal 
to  a  multiple  of  the  circumierenco  plus  the  mo- 
tion of  the  imaginary  star  ;  consequently  the  sine 
of  this  last  motion  will  be  proportional  to  the  in- 
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equality  of  the  first  satellite  in  the  eclipaeB^  tmd 
may  represent  it.  Its  peiiod  is  equal  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  revolution  of  the  imaginary  star,  which 
duration  is,  from  the  mean  synodic  motions  of  the 
two  satellites  ahout  437'',6592 ;  it  is  thus  deter- 
mmed  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  direct  ob- 
servation. 

The  law  of  tlie  inequality  of  the  second  satel- 
lite, ia  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  first,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  always  of  a  contrary 
sign  J  at  its  maximum  it  advances  or  retards  the 
eclipses  by  about  1059'',2  of  a  degree;  from  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  two 
satellites,  it  appears  that  it  vanishes  when  they  are 
at  the  same  time  in  opposition  to  the  sun ;  that  it 
then  retards  the  eclipses  of  the  second  more  and 
more,  until  those  two  satellites  are  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  occun*ence  of  the  phenomena,  elon- 
gated  from  each  other  one  hundred  degrees  ;  that 
this  retardation  diminishes  and  becomes  nothing 
a  second  time,  when  tlie  mutual  distance  of  the 
two  satellites  is  two  hundred  degrees ;  finally,  that 
beyond  this  time,  the  eclipses  advance  as  they  had 
previously  retarded.  From  these  observations  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  there  exists  in  the  motion 
of  the  second  eatoUite,  an  inequality  of  llOSG^.y  at 
its  maximum,  and  that  it  is  proportional  to,  and 
affected  with  a  contrary  sign,  to  the  sine  of  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite  over  that  of 
the  second,  which  excess  is  equal  to  the  diflference 
of  tlie  mean  synodic  motions  of  the  two  satel- 
lite. 
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If  the  two  depart  together  from  their  mean  op- 
position to  the  sun,  the  second  will  be  in  its  mean 
opposition  after  the  completion  of  each  circumfer- 
ence, which  it  will  liave  descrihed  in  consequence 
of  its  mean  synodic  motion.  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fii-st  satellite,  we  conceive  a  star  of  which  the 
angular  motion  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  moan 
synodic-  motion  of  the  first  satellite,  over  twice 
that  of  the  second,  then  the  difference  of  the 
mean  synodic  motions  of  the  two  satellites  will 
he,  in  the  eclipses  of  the  second  eqnal  to  a  multi- 
ple of  the  circumference,  plus  the  motion  of  the 
fictitious  star  ;  consequently  the  inequality  of  the 
second  satellite  will,  in  its  eclipses,  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  motion  of  this  imaginary 
star.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  period 
and  the  law  of  this  inequality,  are  the  same,  as 
those  of  the  inequality  of  the  first  satellite. 

The  influence  of  the  first  satellite,  on  the  in. 
equality  of  the  second  is  very  probable.  But  if 
the  third  produces  in  the  motion  of  the  second, 
an  inequality  similar  to  that  which  the  second 
seems  to  produce  in  the  motion  of  the  first,  that 
is  to  say,  proportional  to  the  sine  of  double  of  the 
difference  of  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  second 
and  third  satellite ;  this  new  inequality  will  be 
confounded  with  that  which  arises  from  the  first 
Stitellite,  for  in  consequence  of  the  relation  which 
twists  between  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  three 
first  satellites;  and  what  has  been  already  explain- 
ed,  the  difference  of  the  mean  longitudes  of  the 
two  first  satellites  is  equal  to  the  same  circumfcr- 
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ence  plus,  twice  ttie  difference  between  the  mean 
longitudes  of  the  second  and  third  eatellites,  so 
tliat  the  sine  of  the  firet  diiference  is  the  same  as 
the  sine  of  twice  the  second  difference,  only  affect- 
ed with  a  contrary  8ig;n.  The  inequality  pro- 
duced by  the  third  satellite,  in  the  motion  of  the 
second,  would  thus  have  the  same  sign,  and 
would  follow  the  same  law  as  the  inequality  ob- 
served in  this  motion ;  it  is  therefore  extremely 
probable  that  this  inequality  is  the  result  of  two 
inequalities  depending  on  the  iirst  and  third  sa- 
tellite. If  intlie  progress  of  time,  the  preceding 
relation  between  the  longitudes  sliould  cease  to 
exist ;  these  two  inequalities  which  are  now 
blended  together  would  be  separated,  and  we 
might  by  observation  determine  their  respective 
values.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  relation  most 
subsist  for  a  very  long  time,  and  in  the  fourth 
book  it  will  appear,  that  this  relation  is  rigorously 
true.  Finally,  the  inequality  relative  to  the  third 
satellite  in  its  eclipses,  compared  with  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  second  and  third,  presents 
the  same  relations  as  the  inequality  of  the  se- 
cond, compared  with  the  respective  positions  of 
the  two  first  satellites.  Consequently  there  exists 
in  the  motion  of  the  third  satellite,  an  inequality 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  excess  of  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  second  satellite  above  that  of  the 
tliird,  which  inequality  at  its  maximum,  is  808",  of 
a  degi'ee.  If  wo  conceive  a  star  of  which  the  angu- 
lar motion  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  mean  syno- 
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die  motion  of  the  second  satellite  above  twice  the 
mean  synodic  motion  of  the  third,  the  inequality 
of  the  third  satellite  in  the  eclipses  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  the  motion  of  the  imaginary 
Btar ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  relation  which 
Bubsists  between  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  three 
first  satellites,  the  sine  of  this  motion  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  sign,  the  same  as  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  first  imaginary  star  which  has  been 
considered.  Thus  the  inequality  of  the  third  aa- 
telhte  in  its  eclipses  has  the  same  period,  and  fol-  ' 
lows  the  same  laws,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  two 
first  satellites. 

Such  are  the  periods  of  the  principal  inequali- 
ties of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which 
Bradley  seems  to  have  suspected,  but  which  Var- 
genten  has  since  detailed  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy. Their  correspondence  and  that  of  the  mean 
motions  and  mean  longitudes  of  these  satellites, 
appear  to  constitute  a  sepai'ate  system  of  these 
three  bodies,  actuated  according  to  all  appearance 
by  common  forces,  from  which  arise  those  rela. 
tions,  which  they  have  in  common. 

If  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  equator  of 
this  planet,  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun, 
"which  is  about  95'',  be  assumed  as  imity,  the  mean 
distances  of  tlie  satellites  from  its  centre,  and  the 
durations  of  their  sidereal  revolutions  are : 
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Mean  distances. 

Durations. 

I.-itii  f"^;  ,In-M' 

J 

,',,1.^';., «'.  8,351    .    . 

.    0,94271. 

'n.     .    ■.    4,300     .     . 

.     1,87024. 

m.     .     .    5,881.     .     . 

.     1,88780. 

IV.     .     .    6,819     .     . 

.     2,73948. 

V.     ...    9,521     .     . 

.     4,51749. 

VL    .     .  28,081     .     . 

.  15,g4iiSO. 

Vn.    .    .  64,359    .    . 

.  79,32960. 

By  comparing  the  durations  of  tlie  revolutioni 
of  the  satellites,  with  tlieir  mean  distances  from 
the  centre  of  Saturn,  we  recognize  the  beautifiil  re- 
lation discovered  by  Kepler  relatively  to  the  pla- 
nets, and  which  we  have  already  observed  to  ex- 
ist in  the  system  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  i.  e. 
that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  satellites  of  Saturn,  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  centre  of  this  planet. 

The  great  distance  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
combined  with  the  difficulty  of  observing  their  po- 
sition, has  not  enabled  us  to  recognize  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  their  orbits,  and  still  less  the  inequalities 
of  their  motions.  However,  the  elliplicity  of  the 
orbit  of  the  sixth  satellite  is  perceptible. 

If  we  assume  as  unity,  the  semidiameter  of 
Uranus,  which  is  6",  when  seen  from  tlie  mean 
distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun ;  the  mean 
distances  of  the  satellites  from  its  centre,  and  Ae 
durations  of  their  revolutions  arc,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Herchell : 
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.MeaDidistances.  Duratious. 


I.  . 

.     13,120    . 

.     .  ,  ,  5,89!26. 

H.    . 

.     17,022    . 

,  . .  Mm- 

in.  . 

.     .19,845     . 

.    .,  10,9611. 

JV.     . 

.     22,762     . 

.     .     13,1559. 

V.    . 

.     45,5(/7     . 

.     .     38,0750. 

VI.     . 

.     91,008     . 

.  107,6941. 

These  durations,  with  the  exception  of  the  se- 
cond and  fourth,  have  been  inferred  from  the 
greatest  observed  elongations,  and  from  the  law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  squares  of  the  periods  are  pro- 
portional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  planet,  which  law  is  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions made  on  the  second  and  fourth  satellite,  the 
only  ones  which  are  sufficiently  well  known  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  law  of  the 
motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  which  revolve  about 
a  common  focus. 

-It  may  now  he  asked  what  are  the  principal 
forces  which  retain  the  planets,  the  satellites  and 
the  comets  in  their  respective  orbits  ?  what 
particular  forces  derange  their  elliptic  mo- 
tions J  what  cause  makes  the  equinoxes  to  re- 
grade,  and  produces  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and 
moon  about  their  axes ;  finally,  by  the  action  of 
what  forces,  are  the  waters  of  the  sea  raised  twice 
each  day ;  the  supposition  of  one  sole  princi- 
ple on  which  all  these  laws  depend,  is  worthy 
of  the  majestic  simplicity  which  pervades  all 
nature.     The  generality  of  the  laws  which   the 
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celestial  motions  present,  seems  to  indicate  its  ex- 
istence ;  even  already  we  may  suspect  that  sach  a 
principle  is  in  existence,  from  the  connection  be- 
tween these  phenomenaand  therespective  positions 
of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  But  in  "order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  place  it  in  the  clearest 
light,  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  matter  must  be 

known. 


^ 
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OF   THE    LAWS    OF    MOTION. 

At  nunc  per  maria  ac  terms  Bublimaquc  c«li 
Multa  modis  mullis  varia  ratione  moveit 
Cemimus  ante  oculos. 

Lucket;  lib.  1. 

SURHOUNDED  as  we  are  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  phenomena,  which  continually  succeed  each 
other  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  philoso- 
phers have  succeeded  in  recognizing  the  small 
number  of  general  laws  to  which  matter  is  sub- 
ject in  its  motions.  To  them,  all  nature  is  obe- 
dient J  and  every  thing  is  as  necessarily  derived 
from  them,  as  the  return  of  the  seasons ;  so  that 
the  curve  which  is  described  by  the  lightest  atom 
that  seems  to  be  driven  at  random  by  the  winds,  is 
regulated  by  laws  as  certain  as  those  wliich  confine 
the  planets  to  their  orbits.  The  importance  of 
these  laws,  on  which  we  continually  depend, 
ought  to  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  mankind  in 
all  ages ;  yet  by  the  effect  of  an  indiiference  but 
too  common  to  the  human  mind,  they  were  ut- 
terly unknown,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
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17th  centniy,  at  which  epoch  Gallileo  laid  tt 
first  foundations  of  the  science  of  motion  by  h 
beautiful  discoveries  on  the  descent  of  bodie 
Greometricians,  following  up  the  steps  of  this  grei 
man,  have  finijly  i^uced  the  lirh\^I^B<nence  1 
mechanics  to  general  formula,  which  leaves  ni 
thing  to  be  desired  but  to  bring  the  analysis  1 
perfection. 


;.« 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  forces,  of  their  composition,   arid  of  tfie  equili- 
brium of  a  material  pci7>i. 

A  BODY  appears  to  us  to  move,  when  it  changes 
ita  situation  relatively  to  a  syetem  of  bodies  which 
we  suppose  to  be  at  rest.  Thus  in  a  vessel  which 
moves  in  an  uniform  manner,  bodies  seem  to  us 
move,  when  they  correspond  successively  to  ita 
different  parts.  This  motion  is  only  relative  j  for 
the  vessel  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
revolves  round  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  centre  of 
which  moves  about  the  sun,  which  is  itself  car- 
ried along  in  the  regions  of  space,  together  with 
the  earth  and  the  planets.  In  order  to  conceive 
a  term  to  those  motions,  and  to  arrive  at  length 
at  some  fixed  points,  from  wliich  we  may  reckon 
the  absolute  motion  of  bodies,  we  conceive  a 
space  without  bounds,  immoveable,  and  penetra- 
ble to  matter ;  and  it  is  to  different  pai'ts  of  this 
space,  whether  real  or  imaginaiy  (a)  that  we  in 
imagination  refer  the  position  of  bodies ;  and  we 
conceive  them  to  be  in  motion  when  they  cor- 
respond successively  to  different  points  of  this 
space. 

The  nature  of  that  singular  modification,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  body  is  transported  from 
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B,  »mi  ■iwBjs  win  be,  on- 
hee*  iam^atbti  hy  the  name  of 
Plmt ;  hit  «c  am  ma^  AxwMiie  hs  effects  aod 

The  cAck  of  a  fcra  adn^  m  a  material 
fomit,  in,  if  BD  nhaide  iotcncnes,  to  pat  U  in 
irtiim  Tlw  iBncliaa  of  the  fixce  is  the  riglil 
Kme,  wUA  it  tmi^  to  Bake  the  point  described. 
It  m  cvideat  AatL  if  two  ftrees  act  in  the  same  di- 
TCdM^  Ikfor  cfleet  to  mam  the  point  is  the  gum 
of  the  iinei^  wai  Aat  iHwn  they  act  in  opposite 
directioag,  the  point  i>  moved  by  a  (£)  force  re- 
presented bv  their  ffierence,  so  that  if  the  forces 
were  eqaal,  the  point  would  remain  at  rest. 

If  the  directions  of  the  two  f<HX?es  make  an  an- 
gle with  each  other,  a  ibrce  results,  the  direction 
of  which  is  intermediate  between  the  directioni 
of  the  composing  forces,  and  it  can  be  demoik 
stzated  by  geometry  alone,  that  if  from  the  poinU 
of  concourse  of  these  forces,  and  in  their  respc4 
tire  directions,  right  lines  be   assumed  (r)  whic 
represent  them,  and  if  then  tlie  parallellogram  e 
which    these  lines    are  adjacent  sides,    be  com*ji 
picted,    its    diagonal  will    represent  their    resul-i 
tant,  both  in  quantity  and  in  direction.     We  mayJ 
substitute  in  place  of  the  two  composing  forces,  * 
their  resultant,  and  conversely  we  can  in  place 
of  any  force  whatever,  substitute   two  otliers,    of 
wliich  it  is  the  resultant,  consequently  any   force 
may  he  resolved  into  two   others  parallel  to  two 
axes  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  situated  in 
a  piano  which  passes  through  its  direction.     To 
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effect  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  tlirough  the  first 
extremity  of  the  line  wliich  represents  this  force, 
two  lines  respectively  parallel  to  these  axes,  and 
to  form  on  these  lines  a  rectangle,  the  diagonal 
of  wiiich  represents  the  force  to  be  decom- 
posed. The  two  sides  of  the  rectangle  will  re- 
present the  forces,  into  which  the  given  force 
may  be  decomposed  parallel  to  these  axes. 

If  the  force  be  Inclined  to  a  plane  given  io 
position,  then  by  assuming  to  represent  it,  a  line 
in  its  direction,  the  extremity  of  which  is  in  the 
point  where  it  meets  the  plane  ;  the  perpendicu- 
lar demitted  from  tlie  extremity  of  this  line  on 
the  plane,  will  be  the  primitive  force  resolved 
perpendicularly  to  this  plane.  The  right  line 
drawn  in  this  plane,  connecting  the  line  repre- 
senting the  given  force  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar, will  be  the  primitive  force,  decomposed  paral- 
lel to  the  plane.  This  second  partial  force 
may  itself  he  resolved  into  two  others  parallel 
to  two  axes  situated  in  this  plane,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other.  Consequently  every  force 
may  be  resolved  into  three  others,  respectively 
parallel  to  three  axes  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 

Hence  arises  a  simple  method  of  obtaining 
the  resultant  force  of  any  number  of  forces, 
which  act  on  a  material  point ;  for  by  resolving 
each  of  them  into  three  othere  paridlel  to  three 
axes  given  in  position,  and  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  forces 
pwallel    to  the  same  axis  are  reducible   to  a  sin- 
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gle  force,  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  which  act 
in  one  direction,  minus  the  sum  of  those  which 
act  in  a  contrary  direction.  Consequently  the 
point  will  be  acted  on  by  tliree  forces,  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other  ;  if  then  three  right  lines 
in  their  respective  directions  be  assumed  to  re- 
present them,  reckoning  from  their  point  of  con- 
course, an-i  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  be  form- 
ed on  these  three  lines,  its  diagonal  will  re- 
present the  quantity  and  direction  of  {d)  the 
force  resulting  from  all  those  which  act  on  the 
point. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number,  the  magnitude, 
and  the  directions  these  forces,  if  the  position 
of  the  point  be  varied  in  any  manner  by  an  inde- 
finitely small  quantity,  the  product  of  the  re- 
sultant into  the  quantity  by  which  the  point  ad- 
vances in  its  direction,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  force  into  the  corresponding 
quantity.  The  (c)  quantity  by  which  the  point 
advances  in  the  direction  of  any  force,  is  the  pro- 
jection of  the  line  connecting  the  two  positions 
of  the  point,  on  the  direction  of  the  force  ;  if  the 
point  advances  in  the  opposite  way  from  this 
direction,  this  quantity  should  be  taken  nega- 
lively. 

In  a  state  of  equilibrium  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  vanishes,  provided  the  point  be  free. 
If  it  is  not,  the  resultant  should  be  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  or  to  the  curve  on  which  the  point 
is  constrained  to  exist  ;  and  then,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  is  changed  by    an  indefinitely 
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Hmall  quantity,  the  product  of  the  resultant  into 
the  quantity  by  which  the  point  advances  in  its 
direction,  vanishes ;  this  product  is  therefore  always 
equal  to  (/')  nothing,  whether  the  point  he  sup- 
posed to  be  altogether  free,  or  whether  it  be  con- 
strained to  exist  on  a  curve  or  surface.  Conse- 
quently in  all  cases,  in  which  the  equilibrium  ob- 
tains, the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force,  into 
the  quantity  by  which  it  advances  in  its  direc- 
tion, when  an  indefinitely  small  change  is  made 
in  its  position,  vanishes  ;  and  if  this  condition  is 
satisfied,  the  equilibrium  subsists. 
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g]e  force,  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  which  act 
in  one  <lirection,  minus  the  sum  of  those  which 
act  in  a  contrary  direction.  Consequently  the 
point  will  be  acted  on  hy  three  forces,  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other  ;  if  then  three  right  lines 
in  their  respective  directions  he  assunoed  to  re- 
present them,  reckoning  from  their  point  of  con- 
course, and  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  be  form- 
ed on  these  three  lines,  its  diagonal  will  re- 
present the  quantity  and  direction  of  (^d)  the 
force  resulting  from  all  those  which  act  on  the 
point. 

Whatever  may  he  the  numher,  the  magnitude, 
and  the  directions  these  forces,  if  the  position 
of  the  point  be  varied  in  any  manner  by  an  inde^ 
finitely  small  quantity,  the  product  of  the  re- 
sultant into  the  quantity  by  which  the  point  ad- 
vances in  its  direction,  Is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  force  into  the  corresponding 
quantity.  The  (e)  quantity  by  which  the  point 
advances  in  the  direction  of  any  force,  is  the  pro- 
jection of  the  line  connecting  the  two  positions 
of  the  point,  on  the  direction  of  the  force  j  if  the 
point  advances  in  the  opposite  way  from  this 
direction,  this  quantity  should  be  taken  nega- 
tively. 

In  a  state  of  equilibrium  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  vanishes,  provided  the  point  be  free. 
If  it  is  not,  the  resultant  should  be  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  or  to  the  curve  on  which  the  point 
is  constrained  to  exist ;  and  then,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  is  changed  by    an  indefinitely 
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small  quantity,  the  product  of  the  resaltant  into 
the  quantity  by  which  the  point  advances  in  its 
direction,  vanishes ;  this  product  is  therefore  always 
equal  to  (/)  nothing,  whether  the  point  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  altogether  free,  or  whether  it  be  ocm- 
strained  to  exist  on  a  curve  or  sur&oe.    Conse- 
quently in  all  cases,  in  which  the  equilibrium  ob- 
tains, the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force^  into 
the  quantity  by  which  it  advances  in  its  direc- 
tion, when  an  indefinitely  small  change  is  made 
in  its  position,  vanishes  ;  and  if  this  oonditioD  is 
satisfied,  the  equilibrium  subsists* 
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CHAP.  li. 

0/  the  motion   of  a  material  point. 

A  Point  in  repose  cannot  excite  any  motion 
in  itself,  because  there  is  nothing  in  its  nature 
to  determine  it  to  move  in  one  direction  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  When  soUicited  by  any 
force,  and  then  abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  move 
constantly  and  uniformly  in  the  direction  of 
that  force,  if  it  meets  with  no  resistance  ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  every  instant  its  force  and  the  direc- 
tion ofjits  motion  are  the  same.  This  tendency 
of  matter,  to  persevere  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
motion,  is  what  is  termed  its  inertia  ;  it  is  the  first 
law  of  the  motion  of  bodies. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  in  a  right  line, 
follows  necessarily  from  this,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  body  should  deviate  to  the  right, 
rather  than  to  the  left  of  its  primitive  direction  ; 
but  the  milformity  of  its  motion  is  not  equally 
evident.  The  nature  of  the  moving  force  being 
unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  a  priori, 
whether  this  force  should  continue  without  in- 
termission or  not.  Indeed,  as  a  body  is  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  any  motion  in  itself,  it  seems 
equally   incapable   of  producing  any   change    in 
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that  which  it  has  received,  eo  that  the  law  of 
inertia  is  at  least  the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
natural  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  likewise  con- 
firmed by  experience  ;  in  fact,  we  obseiTe  that 
motions  are  perpetuated  on  the  earth,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  obstacles  which  oppose  them 
are  diminished  ;  which  induces  us  to  think  that 
if  these  obstacles  were  entirely  removed,  the 
motions  would  never  cease.  But  the  inertia  of 
matter  is  most  remarkable  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  for  a  gi*eat  number  of  ages  have 
not  experienced  any  perceptible  alteration.  For 
these  reasons,  we  shall  consider  the  inertia  of 
bodies  as  a  law  of  nature  ;  and  when  we  observe 
any  change  in  the  motion  of  a  body,  wc  shall 
suppose  that  it  arises  fi-om  the  action  of  some 
extraneous  cause. 

In  uniform  motions,  the  spaces  described  are 
proportional  to  the  times  ;  but  the  time  employ- 
ed in  describing  a  given  space,  is  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  moving 
force.  These  ditferences  have  su^ested  the  idea 
of  velocity,  which  in  uniform  motions  is  the  ratio 
of  the  space  to  the  time  employed  in  describing 
it.  In  order  to  avoid  the  comparison  of  time  and 
space  wliich  are  heterogeneous  quantities,  we  as- 
sume an  interval  of  time,  a  second  for  example, 
as  the  unity  of  time,  and  in  like  manner  a  portion 
of  space,  such  as  a  metre,  tor  the  unity  of  space. 
Time  and  space  become  then  abstract  numbei-s, 
which  express  bow  often  they  contain  units  of 
their  species,    and   thus  they  may   he  compared 
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one  with  another.  By  this  means,  the  velocity 
becomes  the  ratio  of  two  abstract  numbers,  and 
it«  unity  is  the  velocity  of  a  !)ody  which  describes 
a  metre  in  a  second.  By  reducing  in  this  man- 
ner, tlie  space,  time,  and  velocity  to  abstract  nam- 
bers,  it  appears  that  the  space  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  velocity  into  the  time,  which  latter  is 
consequently  equal  to  tlie  space  divided  by  the 
velocity. 

Force  being  known  to  us  by  the  space  which 
it  causes  to  be  descibed  in  a  given  time,  it 
is  natural  to  atisume  this  space  as  its  measure. 
But  this  supposes  that  several  forces,  acting  in 
the  same  direction,  would  cause  to  be  described  in 
a  second  of  time,  a  space  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
spaces  which  each  would  have  caused  to  be  de- 
scribed separately  in  the  same  time,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  velo- 
city J  hut  of  this  we  cannot  be  assured  a  priori, 
fa)  inconsequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  moving  force.  Therefore  it  is  necessary, 
on  this  subject,  also  to  have  recourse  to  esperi- 
ments  ;  for  whatever  is  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  Tqw  data  which  we  possess  on  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  to  us  the  result  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  force  may  be  expressed  by  an  infinity  of 
functions  of  the  velocity,  which  do  not  imply  a 
contradiction.  There  is  none,  for  instance,  in 
supposing  it  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity. In  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  motion  of  a  point  solicited  by  any  number  of 
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forces,  the  velocities  of  which  are  known  ;  for  if 
we  assume  on  the  directions  of  these  forces,  right 
lines  representing  their  velocities,  reckoning  from 
their  point  of  concourse,  and  if  from  the  same  point 
other  lines  be  taken  which  are  to  each  other  aa 
the  squares  of  the  first  assumed  lines,  these  lines 
will  represent  the  forces  themselves.  By  com- 
pounding them  according  to  the  rules  already  laid 
down,  we  shall  obtain  the  direction  of  the  result- 
ing force,  and  also  the  right  line  which  represents 
it  J  and  which  will  be  to  the  squai'e  of  the  corres- 
ponding velocity  as  the  right  line  which  represents 
one  of  the  composing  forces,  to  the  square  of  its 
velocity.  By  this  it  appears  how  tlie  motion  of 
a  point  may  be  determined,  whatever  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  velocity  which  expresses  the  force. 
Among  all  the  functions  mathematically  possible, 
let  us  examine  which  is  that  of  nature. 

It  is  observed  on  the  earth,  that  a  body  sollicit- 
ed  by  any  force  whatever  moves  in  the  same  man- 
ner, whatever  he  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  this  force  makes  with  the  direction  of  the 
motion  which  is  common  to  the  body,  and  to  the 
part  of  the  teiTestrial  surface  to  which  it  coires- 
ponds.  A  slight  change  in  this  respect,  would 
produce  (b)  a  veiy  sensible  difference  in  the  dura- 
tions of  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  according: 
to  the  position  of  the  vertical  plane  in  which  it 
it  oscillates ;  but  it  appears  li'om  experiment, 
that  in  all  vertical  planes,  this  duration  is  exactly 
the  same.  In  a  ship  which  moves  uniformly, 
a  moveable   body  subjected  to  the  action   of  a 
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tpring,  of  gravity,  or  of  any  other  force,  moves 
relatively  to  the  parts  of  the  ehip,  in  the  same 
iiiatiiier,  whatever  may  be  the  velocity  aiid  the 
direction  of  the  vessel.  It  may  therefore  be  es- 
tahlished  as  a  general  law  of  terrestrial  motions, 
that  if  in  a  eysttitn  of  bodice  which  participate  in 
a  common  motion,  any  force  be  impressed  on  one 
of  tliem,  its  relative  or  apparent  motion  will  be 
the  same,  whatever  he  the  general  motion  of  the 
eystem,  and  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes 
that  of  the  impressed  force. 

The  proportionality  of  the  force  to  the  velocity, 
results  from  this  law  supposed  rigorously  exact ; 
for  if  we  suppose  two  bodies  moving  on  the  same 
right  line  with  equal  velocities,  and  that  by  im- 
pressing on  one  of  thorn  a  force  which  is  added 
to  the  primitive  force,  its  velocity  relatively  to  the 
other  body  is  the  same  as  if  the  two  bodies  had 
been  originally  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  space  described  by  the  body  in  conse- 
quence of  the  primitive  force,  and  of  that  which 
is  added  to  it,  is  then  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
spaces  which  each  of  them  would  have  caused  it 
to  describe  in  the  same  time,  which  supposes  that 
the  force  is  proportional  to  the  velocity. 

And  convei-sely,  if  the  force  be  proportional  to 
the  velocity,  the  relative  motions  of  a  system  of 
bodies  actuated  by  any  forces  whatever,  are  the 
same  whatever  be  their  common  motion  ;  for  this 
motion  being  resolved  into  three  others,  paraUel 
to  three  lixed  axes,  only  increases  by  the  same 
quantity,   the  partial  velocities  of  each  body  pa- 
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rallel  to  these  axee  ;  and  since  the  relative  velo- 
citiee  depend  only  on  the  difference  of  the  partial) 
it  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  motion  com- 
mon to  all  the  bodies.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  absolute  motion  of  a  system,  of 
which  we  make  a  part,  by  the  appearances  which 
are  observed,  which  circumstance  charactcrisea 
this  law,  the  ignorance  of  which  has  so  long  re- 
tarded our  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  the 
world,  by  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  relative 
motions  of  projectiles  above  (c)  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  is  itself  carried  along  by  a  double 
motion,  of  rotation  round  its  own  axis,  and  of 
revolution  about  the  sun. 

But  considering  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
most  considerable  motions  which  we  can  impress 
on  bodies,  compared  with  that  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  earth,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
appearances  of  a  system  of  bodies  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  direction  of  this  motion,  that  a  small 
increase  in  the  force  by  which  the  earth  is  actuated 
mey  be  to  (d)  the  corresponding  increase  of  its  ve- 
locity, in  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  themselves. 
Thus  our  experiments  only  prove  the  reality  of 
this  proportion,  which  if  it  really  obtained,  what- 
ever the  velocity  of  the  earth  might  be,  would 
give  the  law  of  the  velocity  proportional  to  the 
force.  It  would  likewise  give  this  law,  if  the 
function  of  the  velocity  which  expresses  it  was 
composed  of  only  (e)  one  term.  If  then  the  ve- 
locity be  not  proportional  to  the  force,  wc  must 
suppose  that  in  nature  the  function  of  the  velocity 
which    expresses    the  force,   consists  of  several 
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t«niis,  which  is  very  improbable.  Moreover,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is  ex- 
actly Buch  as  corresponds  to  the  preceding  pro- 
portion, which  is  contrary  to  all  probability. 
Besides,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is  different,  in 
different  seasons  of  ttie  year ;  it  is  about  one  thir- 
tieth greater  in  winter  than  in  summer  :  this 
variation  is  still  more  considerable,  if,  as  every 
thing  appears  to  indicate,  the  solar  system  itself 
IB  in  motion  in  space  ;  for  according  as  this  pro- 
gressive motion  conspires  with  that  of  the  earth, 
or  is  contrary  to  it,  there  should  result  great  vari- 
ations in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  absolute 
motion  of  the  eai-th,  and  this  should  alter  the 
proportion  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  impressed  force,  to  the  relative  velo- 
city which  results  fi-om  it,  if  tliis  proportion  and 
this  relation  were  not  independent  of  the  absolute 
velocity. 

All  the  celestial  phenomena  serve  to  confirm 
these  proofe.  The  velocity  of  light,  determined 
by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  earth,  exactly  according  to  the 
law  of  the  proportionality  of  the  force  to  the 
velocity ;  and  all  the  motions  of  the  solar  system, 
computed  according  to  this  law,  are  entirely  con- 
formable to  observations.  Hence  it  appears  that 
we  have  two  laws  of  motion,  namely,  the  law  of 
inertia,  and  that  of  the  force  proportional  to  the 
velocity,  both  furnished  by  observation  ;  they  are 
the  most  simple  and  the  most  natural  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  are,   without  doubt,  derived    from 
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the  nature  itself  of  matter  j  but  this  nature  being 
unknown,  these  laws  are  to  us  only  observed 
facts,  and  the  only  ones  which  the  science  of 
mechanics  borrows  from  experience. 

The  velocity  being  proportional  to  the  force, 
these  two  quantities  may  be  represented  the  one 
by  the  other ;  therefore,  by  what  goes  before,  we 
can  obtain  the  velocity  of  a  point  solicited  by 
any  number  of  forces,  the  respective  directions 
and  velocities  of  which  are  known. 

If  the  point  is  solicited  by  a  number  of  forces 
which  act  in  a  continued  manner,  it  will  describe 
vrith  a  motion  incessantly  variable,  (/)  a  curve, 
the  nature  of  wliich  will  depend  on  the  forces  by 
which  the  point  is  solicited.  To  determine  it, 
we  must  consider  the  curve  in  its  elements,  exa- 
mine how  they  arise  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
ascend  from  the  law  of  the  increase  of  tlie  or- 
dinates  to  their  finite  expression.  This  is  precisely 
the  object  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  which  has  produced  so  many 
advantages  to  mechanics  ;  hence  we  may  perceive 
the  utility  of  bringing  to  perfection  this  powerful 
instrument  of  the  human  mind. 

We  have,  in  the  case  of  gravity,  a  daily  exam- 
ple of  a  force  which  seems  to  act  without  inter- 
mission. It  is  true,  we  cannot  determine  whether 
its  successive  actions  are  separated  by  intervals  of 
time,  the  duration  of  which  is  insensible,  but 
the  phenomena  being  nearly  the  same,  on  this 
hypothesis  and  on  that  of  a  contirmed  action ; 
geometricians  have  adopted  the  former,  as  the 
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most  simple  and  commodioos.    Let  as  inveetigate 
tbe  lawB  of  these  phenomeoa. 

Gravity  seems  to  act  in  the  eame  znaiiDer  on 
bodies,  iriiether  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest  or  of 
motion.  In  the  first  instant  a  body  r«uitted  to 
its  (y)  action,  acquires  an  indefinitely  small  de- 
gree of  retocity ;  in  the  second  instant,  an  addi> 
tional  degree  of  velocity  is  added  to  the  first,  and 
so  on  succeaslrely ;  so  that  the  velocity  increases 
in  the  ratio  of  the  times. 

If  we  imagine  a  right  angled  triangle,  one  of  the 
sides  of  n-hich  represents  the  time  and  increases 
with  it,  while  the  other  side  represents  the  velocity. 
The  element  of  the  area  of  this  triangle,  being 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  element  of  the  time 
into  the  velocity,  it  will  represent  the  element  of 
the  space  which  gravity  causes  a  body  to  describe ; 
this  space  will  be  therefore  represented  by  the 
entire  area  of  the  triangle,  which  as  it  increases 
in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  one  of  its  sides, 
slicws  that  in  motion  accelerated  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  the  velocities  increase  as  the  times,  and 
the  heights  through  which  bodies  fall  from  a  state 
of  rest,  vai7  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  or  of 
the  last  acquired  velocities.  Therefore  if  the 
space  through  which  a  body  descends  in  the  first 
second,  be  represented  by  unity,  it  will  descend 
through  four  unities  in  two  seconds,  through  nine 
unites  in  three  seconds,  and  so  on ;  so  that  in 
thesucceesive  seconds,  it  will  describe  spaces  which 
increase  as  the  odd  numbei-s,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

The  Hj)acc  which  a  body  actuated  by  the  velo- 
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City  acquired  at  the  end  of  its  fall,  will  describe 
in  a  time  equal  to  that  of  the  fall,  mil  be  repre- 
sented  by  the  product  of  this  time  into  its  velo- 
city ;  this  product  is  double  of  the  area  of  the 
trian^e,  therefore,  a  body  moving  uniformly 
with  its  last  acquired  velocity,  will  describe  in  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  its  fall,  (K)  a  space  double 
of  that  through  which  it  has  fallen. 

The  ratio  of  tlie  last  acquired  velocity  to  the 
time,  is  constant  for  the  same  accelerating  foree ;  it 
inci'eases  or  diminishes  according  as  these  forces 
are  greater  or  lees  ;  it  may  therefore  serve  to  ex- 
press them.  As  the  product  of  the  time  into  the 
velocity  is  double  of  the  space  described,  the  ac- 
celerating force  is  equal  to  double  of  the  space 
described  di\!ded  by  the  square  of  the  time  j  it  is 
also  equal  to  the  square  of  the  time  divided  by 
this  double  space.  These  three  formulje  for  ex- 
pressing the  accelerating  forces  (f),  are  useful  on 
various  occasions ;  they  do  not  give  the  absolute 
values  of  these  forces,  but  only  their  ratio  to 
each  other,  which  is  all  that  is  required  in  me- 
chanics. 

On  an  inclined  plane,  tlie  action  of  gravity  is 
decomposed  into  two  othei-s ;  the  one  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  \vhich  is  destroyed  by  its  re- 
sistance ;  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane,  which  is 
to  the  primitive  force  of  gravity,  as  the  height  of 
the  plane  to  its  length.  Therefore  the  motion 
on  an  inclined  plane  is  uniformly  accelei-ated  j 
but  the  velocities  and  the  spaces  described,  are  to 
the  velocities  and  spaces  described  in  the  same 
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time,  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  as  the  height 
of  the  plane  to  ite  length.  It  follows  from  tliis, 
tliat  all  the  chords  of  circles,  which  are  (k)  ter> 
minated  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  are  described  hy  the  action  of  gravity, 
in  the  same  time  as  its  diameter. 

A  body  projected  in  the  direction  of  any  rigbt 
line  whatsoever,  deviates  from  it  continually, 
describing  a  curve  concave  to  the  horizon,  of 
which  this  right  line  is  the  first  tangent.  Its  mo- 
tion when  referred  to  this  right  line  by  vertical 
ordinates,  is  uniform,  but  it  is  accelerated  in  the 
direction  of  the  verticals,  according  to  the  laws 
already  explained ;  therefore,  if  from  (/)  every 
point  of  the  curve  verticals  be  extended  to  meet 
the  first  tangent,  they  will  be  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  corresponding  intercepts  of  this 
tangent,  which  is  the  characteristic  property  of 
the  parabola.  If  the  force  of  projection  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  itself,  the  parabola  is 
confounded  with  the  vertical  line,  and  thus  the 
formulee  for  parabolic  motion  give  those  for  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  motions,  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical. 

Such  are  the  laws  of  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  discovered  by  Gallileo  j  at  the  present  day, 
it  seems  to  require  no  great  power  of  mind  to 
have  discovered  them  ;  but  since  they  eluded 
the  investigations  of  philosophers,  although  per- 
petually presented  to  them  by  the  phenomena,  it 
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must  no  doubt  have  required  an   extraordinary 
genius  to  have  developed  them. 

We  have  eeen  in  the  first  hook,  that  a  material 
point  suspended  at  the  extremity  of  a  straight  line 
supposed  without  mass,  and  firmly  fixed  at  its 
other  extremity,  constitutes  the  simple  pendulum. 
This  pendulum,  when  removed  fi-om  its  vertical 
position,  tends  to  return  by  its  gravity,  and  this 
tendency  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  this  devia- 
tion, when  it  is  not  considerable.  Suppose  that 
two  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  depart  at  the 
same  {in)  instant  from  the  vertical  position,  with 
very  small  velocities.  In  the  first  instant,  they 
will  describe  arcs  proportional  to  their  velocities  j 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  instant,  equal 
to  the  first,  the  velocities  will  be  retarded  propor- 
tionally to  the  arcs  described,  and  consequently  to 
the  primitive  velocities  ;  therefore  the  arcs  describ- 
ed in  this  instant  will  be  also  proportional  to  these 
velocities,  and  this  will  be  likewise  true  for  the 
arcs  described  in  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  instants  ; 
thus  at  every  instant  the  velocities,  and  the  arcs 
measured  from  the  vertical,  will  be  proportional  to 
the  primitive  velocities,  consequently  the  pendu- 
lums will  aiTive  at  the  state  of  rest,  simultaneously. 
They  will  return  again  to  the  vertical  with  a  mo- 
tion accelerated,  according  to  the  same  laws  by 
which  their  velocites  had  been  previously  retarded, 
and  they  will  reach  it  at  the  same  instant,  and  with 
their  primitive  velocity.  They  will  oscillate  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical, 
and  they  would  thus  continue  to  oscillate  for  ever. 
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Imt  tor  tlie  resistancea  they  meet  with.     It  is  eri- 
dent  tlmt  tiie  extent  of  thoir  OHcillattons  depends 
on  their  primitive  velocities,  Imt  tlie  duration  of 
tlieae  oscillationt)    is  tiic   same,  and   coDsequentJy 
independent  of  their  amplitude.     The  foroe  which 
aoeeleraten  or   retards  tho  pendulum,  is   not  ex- 
actly proportional  to  the  arc  measured  from  the 
vertioal ;  eo  that  when  a  Ijody  moves  in  a  circle  («) 
the  isoclironisni  relatively  to  the  small  oscill^tioiiH 
of  a  heavy  hody,  is  only  approximative.     But  il 
is  rigorously  exact  in  a  ouito,  in  which  tlie  gravity 
rMolved  jMirallel  to  tho  tangent,  is  proportional  to 
the   aro  reckoned    from   the   lowest  point  of  tlie 
curve,    which   immediately   gives  its    differential 
equation.     Iluygonis,  to  whom  we  are  indubtcd  for 
tha  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  was 
tb«  fij-st  who  investigated  tiie  nature  of  this  curve. 
H«  found  that  it  was  a  cycloid,  the  plane  of  which 
was  vertical,  the  vertex  being  the  lowest  point ; 
and  in  order  that  a  hody  suspended  at  the  exti-eniity 
o{  an    incxtensihlo  thread,  should    describe  this 
curve^  it  was  oidy  required  that  the   other  ox- 
trwnity  ohould  W  fixed  at  the  poiot  of  concourse 
of  two  cycloids  equal  lo  that  to  l>e  described,  and 
situated   vertically  in   an  opposite  direction,   in 
snch    a  manner  tliat  the    thread  in  its  vibration 
might  envelope  a]t*^mate1y  each  of  tliese  curves. 
Bot  whatever  ingenuity  may  have  been  displayed 
in  these   investigations,   a  long  experience   lias 
given  the  preference  to  the  circular  pendulum,  as 
beiug  more  simple,  and   sufbciently  accurate  to 
be  ap|>I»0d  even  to  ihs   astroDoniioal  ecnopata- 
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tions.  But  the  theory  of  evolutes  which  has  been 
suggested  by  them,  is  become  very  important  by 
its  applications  to  the  system  of  the  world. 

The  duration  of  the  very  small  oscillations  of 
a  circular  pendulum,  is  to  the  time  of  a  body's  de- 
scent througli  a  height  equal  to  double  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  semi- circumference 
is  (o)  to  the  diameter.  Consequently  the  time 
of  descent  through  a  small  arc  terminated  by  the 
vertical  diameter,  is  to  the  time  of  descent  down 
the  diameter,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
to  the  time  required  to  describe  the  chord  of  the 
arc;  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter;  therefore  the  riffhl  line  connecting  two 
given  points,  is  not  the  line  of  quickest  descent 
from  tlie  one  to  the  other.  The  investigation  of 
this  line  has  excited  the  attention  of  geometers, 
and  they  have  (p)  found  that  it  is  a  cycloid,  the 
origin  of  which  coincides  with  the  most  elevated 
point. 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  vi- 
brates seconds,  is  to  twice  the  height  through 
which  bodies  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
same  time,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  the 
square  of  the  (9)  circumference.  As  this  length 
may  be  measured  with  great  precision,  the  time 
which  heavy  bodies  take  to  descend  through  a 
determinate  space  may  be  obtained  by  this  theo- 
rem much  more  accurately  than  by  direct  experi- 
ments. It  has  been  observed  in  the  first  book, 
that  by  means  of  very  exact  experiments,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  Paris, 
has  been  determined  to  be  0"'74'1887,  hence  it  fol- 
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lows  that  gi'avity  causes  bodies  to  fall  through 
3'°,&)l(yj,  in  the  first  second.  This  connection 
between  the  time  of  oscillation,  the  duration  of 
wliicb  may  be  precisely  observed,  and  the  rectili- 
near motion  of  heavy  bodies,  is  an  ingenious  re- 
mark, for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Huygens. 
The  durations  of  veiy  small  oscillations  of  pen- 
dulums of  different  lengths,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  force  of  gravity,  vary  as  the  square  roots  of 
these  lengths.  If  the  length  of  the  pendulums  be 
the  same,  but  actuated  by  different  forces,  the 
times  of  their  oscillations  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  force  of  gravity.  It  is  by 
means  of  these  theorems  that  the  vaiiation  of 
the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  has  been  de- 
termined. From  observations  made  on  pendu- 
lums, it  has  been  likewise  inferred,  that  gravity 
depends  (r)  neither  on  the  figure  nor  on  the  sur- 
face of  bodies  ;  but  that  it  penetrates  their 
inmost  parts,  and  tends  to  impress  on  them 
equal  velocities  in  equal  times.  To  be  assured  of 
this,  Newton  made  several  bodies  of  the  same 
weight,  hut  of  different  figures  and  matter,  to  os- 
cillate, by  placing  them  in  the  interior  of  the  same 
surface,  in  order  that  they  may  experience  the 
same  resistance  from  the  air.  And  though  he  in- 
stituted these  experiments  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy possible,  he  was  never  able  to  perceive 
the  smallest  difference  in  the  length  of  simple 
pendulums,  vibrating  seconds,  as  inferred  firotn 
the  durations  of  the  oscillations  of  these  bodies ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  bodies  did  not  experience 
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■any  reaistance  in  their  fall,  the  velocity  wliioh 
they  would  acquire  by  the  action  of  gravity,  would 
be  always  the  same  in  equal  times. 

We  have  likewise  in  circular  motion,  an  in- 
stance of  a  force  which  acts  without  intermission. 
The  motion  of  matter  abandoned  to  itself  being  uni- 
form and  rectilineal,  it  is  evident  that  a  body  which 
moves  on  a  curve  must  perpetually  tend  to  recede 
from  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent. 
The  effort  which  it  makes  for  this  purpose  is 
termed  centrifugal  force ;  and  the  force  directed 
to  the  centre  is  called  a  central  or  centripetal  force. 
In  circular  motion  the  central  force  is  equal 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  centrifugal  force  ;  it 
tends  incessantly  to  draw  the  body  from  (*)  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  in  an  extremely 
short  interval  of  time  its  effect  may  be  measured 
■by  the  versed  sine  of  the  small  arc  described. 

We  are  enabled  by  this  result,  to  compare  the 
force  of  gravity  with  the  centrifugal  force  which 
arises  from  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth.  At 
-the  equator,  bodies  describe  in  consequence  of 
this  rotation  in  each  second  of  time,  an  arc 
of  40",1095  of  the  periphery  of  the  terrestrial 
equator.  As  the  radius  of  this  equator  is  very 
nearly  6376606",  the  versed  sine  of  this  arc  will  be 
0",01265.59.  The  force  of  gravity  causes  bodies 
to  descend  through  3'",64930  in  a  second  at  the 
equator;  therefore  the  central  force  necessary  to 
retain  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rota- 
tory motion,  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator, 
r2 
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in  the  ratio  of  1  to  SS8.4.  Ae  the  ceDtrifugal  force 
acta  in  opposition  to  gravity  at  the  equator,  it  dimi- 
nishes it,  and  bodies  descend  to  the  earth  by  the 
difference  only  between  these  two  forces  j  therefore 
if  the  entire  weight  which  would  subsist  without 
this  diminution  be  called  gravity,  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  equator  is  very  nearly  the  j^g'"  part  of 
gravity.  If  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was  seven- 
teen times  more  rapid,  the  arc  described  at  the 
equator  in  a  second,  would  be  seventeen  times 
greater,  and  its  versed  sine  would  be  289  times 
more  considerable,  consequently  the  centrifugal 
force  would  be  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
bodies  at  the  equator  would  cease  to  gravitate  to 
the  earth. 

In  general,  the  expression  of  a  constant  accele- 
rating force  which  acts  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, !8  equal  to  twice  the  space  which  it  causes 
to  be  described,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  time, 
every  accelerating  force,  in  an  extremely  short  in- 
interval  of  time,  may  be  considered  constant  and 
acting  in  the  same  direction ;  moreover,  the 
space  which  the  central  force  causes  to  be  de- 
scribed in  circular  motion,  is  the  versed  sine  of 
the  arc  described,  and  this  versed  sine  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  square  of  the  arc  divided  by  the 
diameter  ;  the  expression  of  this  force  is  therefore 
the  square  of  the  arc  described,  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  time,  and  by  the  radius  of  the  cir- 
cle. The  arc  divided  by  the  time  is  the  velocity 
itself  of  the  body;  consequently  the  central  force, 
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Biid  likewise  the  centrifugal  force,  ai-e  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the  radius. 

A  comparison  of  this  result,  with  that  found 
above,  according  to  which  the  gravity  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  acquired  velocity  divided  by 
twice  the  space  described  in  the  direction  of  the 
(i)  vertical,  shews  that  the  centrifugal  force  is 
equal  to  the  force  of  gravity,  when  the  velocity  of 
the  revolving  body  is  the  same  as  that  acquired 
by  a  heavy  body,  in  falling  through  a  height 
equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  described  circum- 
ference. 

The  velocities  of  several  bodies  moving  in  cir- 
cles, are  equal  to  the  circumferences  which  they 
describe  divided  by  the  times  of  tlieir  revolu- 
tions ;  the  circumferences  being  as  the  radii,  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  are  as  the  squai'es  of  the 
radii  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  times.  The 
centrifugal  forces  are  therefore  as  the  radii  of  the 
circumferences  divided  by  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  the  revolutions.  It  follows  from  this, 
that  on  the  different  terrestrial  parallels,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  tu-ising  from  the  motion  of  rotation 
of  the  eai'tli,  is  proportional  to  the  radii  of  those 
parallels.  These  beautiful  theorems  discovered  by 
Huygens,  conducted  Newton  to  the  general  theory 
of  curvilinear  motion,  and  thence  to  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation. 

A  body  which  describes  any  curve  whatever, 
tends  to  deviate  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent :  now  we  can  easily  conceive  a  circle  to' 
pass  through  two   consecutive   elements   of  the 
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curve  i  this  circle  is  termed  the  osculating  circle, 
or  the  circle  of  curvature  ;  the  body  may  be  con- 
ceived in  two  consecutive  instants  to  move  on  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  ;  its  centrifugal  force 
is  therefore  equal  to  the  square  of  its  velocity  di- 
vided by  the  radius  of  the  osculatory  circle  ;  but 
the  magnitude  and  position  of  this  circle  are  con- 
stantly varying. 

If  the  curve  be  described  by  the  action  of  a 
force  directed  to  a  fixed  point ;  this  force  may  be 
resolved  into  two,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius of  the  osculating  circle,  the  other  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  element  of  the  curve.  The  first 
is  in  equilibrio  with  the  centrifugal  force,  the  se- 
cond increases  («)  or  diminishes  the  velocity  of 
the  body,  therefore  this  velocity  continually  va- 
ries, but  it  is  always  such,  thai  the  areas  describ' 
ed  by  the  radius  vector  abotU  the  origin  of  the 
forcct  are  proportional  to  the  times.  Con- 
versdy,  if  the  areas  traced  hy  the  radius  vector 
about  a  fixed  point,  increase  proportionally  to 
tlie  times,  the  force  which  solicits  the  body^  is 
constantly  directed  towards  this  point.  These 
fundamental  propositions  in  the  theoiy  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  are  easily  demonstrated  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  accelerating  force  may  be  supposed  to  act 
only  at  the  commencement  of  each  instant,  dur- 
ing which  the  motion  of  the  body  is  uniform  ;  the 
radius  vector  will  thus  describe  a  small  triangle. 
If  the  force  should  cease  to  act  in  the  following 
instant,  the  radius  vector  will  trace  in  this  second 
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instant  a  small  triangle  equal  to  the  fii-st ;  be- 
cause the  vertices  of  these  two  triangles  being  at 
the  fixed  point,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  forcCi 
their  bases,  which  exist  in  the  same  right  line, 
will  be  equal ;  as  being  described  with  the  same 
velocity,  during  two  ecjual  and  consecutive  in- 
stants. But  at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond instant,  the  accelerating  force  combined 
with  the  tangential  force  of  the  curve,  causes  the 
body  to  describe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram, 
of  which  the  adjacent  sides  represent  these  forces. 
The  triangle  which  the  radius  vector  describes  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  this  combined  force, 
is  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  de- 
scribed without  the  action  of  the  accelerating 
force  ;  for  these  two  triangles  are  situated  on  the 
same  base,  namely,  the  radius  vector  of  the  end  of 
the  iirst  instant,  and  their  vertices  exist  on  a  right 
line  parallel  to  this  base  ;  tlierefore  the  areas 
traced  by  the  radius  vector  in  two  consecutive  in- 
stants, are  equal ;  and  consequently  the  sector 
described  by  this  radius  increases  as  the  number 
of  these  instants,  or  as  the  times.  It  is  evident 
that  this  only  obtains  when  the  accelerating  force 
is  directed  towards  the  fixed  point ;  otherwise  tlie 
triangles  which  we  have  considered  will  not  have 
the  same  altitude.  Therefore,  the  proportion- 
ality of  the  areas  to  the  times,  demonstrates 
that  the  accelerating  force  is  constantly  directed 
to  the  origin  of  the  radius  vector. 

In  this  case,  if  we  suppose  a  very  small  sector 
to  be  described  in  a  very  short  inteival  of  time, 
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and  if  from  the  first  extremity  of  the  arc  of  this 
sector,  a  tangent  to  tlie  curve  he  drawn,  and  the 
radius  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  of  the  force 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  vector  he  prolonged 
to  meet  lliis  tangent,  it  is  evident  that  the  part  of 
this  radius  intercepted  hetween  the  curve  and  the 
tangent,  will  be  the  space  which  the  central  force 
■would  cause  the  body  to  describe.  If  twice  this 
space  be  divided  by  the  square  of  the  time,  we 
obtain  an  expression  for  this  force  ;  but  since  the 
sector  is  proportional  to  this  time,  the  central 
force  is  proportional  to  the  part  of  the  radius 
vector  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  the 
tangent,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  sector. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  central  force  in  different 
points  of  the  curve  is  not  proportional  to  these 
quotients,  but  the  accuracy  is  always  greater  ac- 
cording as  the  sectors  are  taken  smaller,  so  that 
it  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  limits  of  these 
quotients.  When  the  nature  of  the  curve  ig 
known,  this  limit  may  be  obtained  in  a  function 
of  the  radius  vector,  by  means  of  the  differential 
analysis,  and  then  that  function  of  the  distance 
to  which  the  central  (v)  force  is  proportional  will 
be  determined. 

If  the  law  of  the  force  be  given,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  curve  described  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties. But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  forces 
by  which  a  body  is  actuated,  the  differential 
equations  of  its  motion  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner :  let  us  imagine  three  axes  per- 
pendicular to  each  other ;  the  position  of  a  body 
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at  any  instant  will  be  determined  by  tbree  coordi- 
nates parallel  to  these  axes.  Kach  force  which 
acts  on  the  point  being  resolved  into  three  others 
parallel  to  the  same  axes,  the  product  of  the  re- 
sultant of  all  the  forces,  parallel  to  one  of  the 
coordinates,  into  the  element  of  time  dm*ing 
which  it  acts,  will  express  the  increment  of  the 
Telocity  parallel  to  this  coordinate ;  but  this  ve- 
locity being  equal  to  the  element  of  the  coordi- 
nate divided  by  the  element  of  the  time,  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  quotient  of  this  division,  is  equal 
to  (a;)  the  preceding  product.  The  consideration 
of  the  two  other  coordinates  furnishes  two  similar 
equations  ;  thus  the  determination  of  the  motion 
of  a  body,  becomes  an  investigation  of  pure  ana- 
lysis, which  is  reduced  to  the  integration  of  these 
differential  equations. 

In  general,  the  element  of  time  being  sup- 
posed to  be  constant,  the  second  differential  of 
each  coordinate  divided  by  the  square  of  this  ele- 
ment, represents  a  force,  which  being  applied  to 
the  point,  in  an  opposite  direction  constitutes  an 
equilibrium  with  the  force  which  solicits  it  in  the 
direction  of  this  coordinate.  If  the  difference  of 
these  forces  be  multiplied  by  the  arbitrary  varia- 
tion of  the  coordinate,  the  sum  of  the  three  si- 
milar products  relative  to  the  three  coordinates 
will  he  equal  to  cypher  by  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium. If  the  point  be  free,  the  variations  of 
the  three  coordinates  will  be  all  arbitrary,  and  by 
putting  the  coefficient  of  each  of  them  respec- 
tively equal  to  cypher,  the  (?/)  three  differential 
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equatious  relative  to  the  motion  of  a  point  will  be 
obtained.  But  if  the  point  is  not  entirely  free, 
there  will  be  given  one  or  two  relations  between 
the  three  coordinates,  which  will  furnish  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  equations  between  their  arbi- 
trary variations.  If  then  a  like  number  of  varia- 
tions be  eliminated  by  means  of  these  relations, 
the  coefficients  of  the  remaining  variations  will 
be  respectively  equal  to  cypher  ;  and  the  differen- 
tial equations  of  motion  will  be  obtained,  which 
being  combined  with  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  coordinates,  will  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point,  for  any  instant. 

The  integration  of  these  equations  is  easy  when 
the  force  is  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  but  very  of- 
ten it  becomes  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the 
forces.  Nevertheless  tlie  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferential equationa  leads  to  some  interesting  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  such  as  the  following.  The 
differential  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  a  point 
subject  to  the  action  of  accelerating  forces,  is 
equal  to  twice  the  sum  (a)  of  the  products  of  each 
force  into  the  small  space  advanced  by  the  body 
in  the  direction  of  this  force ;  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  infer,  that  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy 
body  descending  along  a  line  or  a  curved  surface, 
is  the  same  as  it  would  acquire  in  falling  vertically 
through  the  same  height. 

Several  Philosophers,  struck  with  the  order 
which  prevails  in  nature,  and  with  the  fecundity 
of  its  means  in  the  production  of  phenomena, 
have  supposed  that  she  always  accomplishes  her 
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ends  in  tlie  simplest  manner  possible.  la  extcud- 
ing  this  conjecture  to  mechanics,  they  have  iavee- 
tigated  what  was  the  economy  of  nature  in  the 
employment  of  forces  and  of  time.  Ptolemy  as- 
certained that  reflected  light  passed  from  one 
point  to  another,  by  the  shortest  possible  route, 
and  consequently  in  the  least  time,  the  velocity 
of  the  luminous  ray  being  supposed  to  be  always 
the  same.  Femiat,  one  of  the  most  original  men 
that  France  ever  produced,  generalized  this  prin- 
ciple, by  extending  it  to  the  refraction  of  light. 
He  supposed  therefore  that  it  passes  from  a  point 
assumed  without  a  diaphonous  medium  to  an  in- 
terior point,  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  then 
supposing  that  the  velocity  is  less  in  this  medium 
than  in  a  vacuo,  which  is  extremely  probable,  he 
investigated  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light  in 
these  hypotheses.  By  applying  to  tbie  problem 
his  beautiful  method  de  niaximis  and  tie  minimis, 
(which  should  be  considered  as  the  true  origin  of 
the  differential  calculus,)he  found  agreeably  to  ex- 
perience, that  the  sines  of  (aa)  incidence  and  of 
refraction  ought  to  be  in  a  constant  ratio,  greater 
than  unity.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  New- 
ton deduced  this  ratio  from  the  attraction  of  the 
media  which  the  rays  traverse,  indicated  to  Mau- 
pertiu8,that  the  velocity  of  light  increases  in  diapha- 
nous media,  and  that  consequently  it  is  not,  as  Fer- 
mat  supposed,  thesum  of  the  quotients  of  the  spaces 
described  in  a  vacuo  and  in  the  medium,  divided  by 
their  corresponding  velocities,  but  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  these  quantities  which  should  be  amini- 
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tHwn.  Kulcr  extended  this  liypotbcKis  to  iiiotiuoj 
which  are  every  moment  variable,  and  he  demon- 
strated by  several  examples,  that  of  ail  the  curves 
that  a  body  may  describe  in  passing  from  ooe 
point  to  another,  it  always  selects  that  in  which 
the  ititegral  of  the  product  of  its  mass,  into  its 
velociti/  and  tfie  element  of  tlie  curve,  is  a  mini- 
mum. Tims  the  velocity  of  a  point  which  moves 
on  a  cur\'ed  surfuce,  and  is  not  actuated  by  any 
force,  being  constant,  it  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  by  the  shortest  line  (bb)  which  can  be 
traced  on  this  surface.  The  preceding  integral 
has  been  termed  the  action  ofUie  bodif,  and  the  sum 
of  all  the  similar  integrals  relative  to  each  body  of 
the  system,  has  been  called  the  action  of  the  sys- 
tem. Therefore  Enter  has  demonstrated  that  this 
action  is  a  mimmttm,  so  that  the  economy  of  na- 
ture consists  iu  sparing  this  action  j  this  is  what 
constitutes  the  princijjk  of  least  aclton,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  certainly  due  to  Euler;  though 
Lagrange  has  since  deiired  it  from  the  primor- 
dial lan-s  of  motion.  But  this  principle  is  only  at 
bottom  a  remarkable  result  of  those  laws,  which 
ar*,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  simple  and  tlie 
most  natnnd  that  can  be  conceived,  and  which 
seem  to  In?  Uori^-vd  from  the  very  essence  of  mat- 
ter. All  laws  matbematically  possible  between 
the  force  and  the  velocity,  furnish  analogous 
results,  provided  lliat  we  substitute  in  this  prin- 
ciple, instead  <<(  iho  velocity,  that  flmction  of  the 
Telocity  by  which  lh#  forre  is  expressed.     There- 
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fore  the  principle  of  the  least  action  ought  not  to 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  final  cause,  for  so  far 
from  having  given  birth  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
it  has  not  even  contributed  to  their  discovery, 
without  which  we  would  still  dispute  about 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  last  action  of 
nature. 


CHAP.  111. 

Of  the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  bodies. 

The  simplest  case  of  equilibrium  between  several 
bodies,  is  that  of  two  material  points  meeting 
each  other,  with  equal  and  directly  contrajy  ve- 
locities. Their  mutual  impenetrability,  that  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  prevents  two  bodies  from 
occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  instant, 
evidently  annihilates  their  velocities,  and  reduces 
them  to  a  state  of  rest.  But  if  two  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent masses  impinge  on  each  other,  with  op- 
posite  velocities,  what  relation  exists  between  the 
velocities  and  the  masses  in  the  case  of  an  equili- 
brium ?  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  suppose 
a  system  of  contiguous  material  points  arranged 
in  the  same  right  line,  and  actuated  by  a  commoa 
velocity,  in  the  direction  of  this  line  ;  suppose  also 
a  second  system  of  contiguous  material  points, 
situated  on  this  same  line  and  actuated  also  by  a 
common  velocity,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  preceding,  so  that  the  two  systems,  after  im- 
pinging on  each  other,  may  constitute  an  equili- 
brium. It  is  evident,  that  if  the  first  system  con- 
sisted of  only  one  material  point,  each  point  in 
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the  second  fiystem  would  destroy  in  the  striking 
point,  a  part  of  its  velocity  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  second  system  j  therefore  in  the  case  of 
equilibrium,  the  velocity  of  the  striking  point 
should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  velocity  of 
the  second  system  into  the  number  of  material 
points  composing  it,  and  thus  we  may  substitute 
for  the  first  system,  one  sole  point  actuated  by  a 
velocity  equal  to  this  product.  We  may  likewise 
substitute  in  place  of  the  second  system,  a  mate- 
rial point  actuated  by  a  velocity,  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  velocity  of  the  first  system,  into  the 
number  of  its  material  points.  Thus  in  place  of 
the  two  systems  we  shall  have  two  points  which 
will  sustain  each  other  in  equilibrio  with  contrar 
ry  velocities,  of  which  one  will  be  the  product  of 
the  velocity  of  the  first  system  into  the  number  of 
its  points,  and  of  which  the  other  will  be  the  pro- 
duct arising  from  multiplying  the  velocity  of  the 
points  of  the  second  system  by  their  number} 
therefore  in  the  case  of  an  equilibrium  these  pro- 
ducts should  be  equal  to  each  other.  The  mass 
of  a  body  is  the  aggregate  of  its  materia!  points. 
The  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity  is  termed 
tJie  quantity  of  motion  ;  this  is  also  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  force  of  a  body.  In  order  that  two 
bodies,  or  two  systems  of  points,  which  impinge 
on  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  in 
equilibrio,  the  quantities  of  motion  or  the  oppo- 
site forces  should  be  equal,  and  consequently  the 
velocities  should  be  inversely  as  the  masses. 

Two  material  points  cannot  act,  the  one  on  the 
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other,  except  id  tlie  direction  of  the  right  liae 
which  connects  them  :  the  action  which  the  first 
exercises  on  the  second  coniiimnicates  to  it  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  motion  j  now  we  may  conceive 
that  previous  to  the  action,  the  second  body  is  ac- 
tuated hy  this  quantity,  and  by  another  which  is 
equal  and  directly  opposite  to  it,  the  action  of  the 
first  hody  is  tlierefore  employed  (a)  in  destroying 
this  last  quantity  of  motion,  but  to  effect  this,  it 
must  employ  a  quantity  of  motion  equal  and  coa- 
trary  to  that  wliich  is  to  be  destroyed.  Hence  it 
appears  generally,  that  in  the  mutual  action  of 
bodies,  the  reaction  is  always  equal  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  action.  It  likewise  appears,  that 
this  equality  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  any 
particular  force  inherent  in  matter,  but  results 
irom  this,  that  a  body  cannot  acquire  motion 
from  the  action  of  another,  without  depriving  it 
of  a  portion  of  its  motion  ;  in  the  same  manner, 
as  a  vessel  can  only  be  tilled  at  the  expence  of 
another  which  communicates  with  it. 

The  equality  between  action  and  reaction  ma- 
nifests itself  in  all  the  actions  of  nature  ;  iron  at- 
tracts the  magnet  as  it  is  attracted  by  it ;  the  same 
is  observed  in  electric  attractions  and  repulsions, 
and  even  in  the  developement  of  animal  forces  j 
for  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  prime  motive 
power  in  man  and  animals,  it  is  clear  that  they 
experience,  from  the  reaction  of  matter,  a  force 
equal  and  contrary  to  that  which  they  communi- 
cate to  it,  and  that  consequently  when  they  are 
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CbQsidereii  in  this  point  of  view,  tliey  are  sulyect 
to  the  same  laws  as  iuauioiate  beings. 

The  reciprocity  of  the  velocity  to  the  mass  in 
the  case  of  equilibrium,  enables  us  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  different  bodies.  Those 
of  homogeneous  bodies  are  proportional  to  their 
volumes,  which  geometry  teaches  ub  to  measure ; 
but  all  bodies  are  not  homogeneoufi,  and  fi'om  the 
differences  which  exist  either  in  their  integrant 
molecules  or  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
intervals  or  pores  which  separate  those  molecules, 
there  arise  very  considerable  divei"sities  in  the 
masses  which  are  contained  under  the  same  vo- 
lume. Geometi'y  then  becomes  inadequate  to 
determine  these  masses,  and  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mechanics. 

If ^we  "conceive  that  in  two  globes  conrpoecd  of 
different  substances,  their  diameters  are  so  varied, 
that  they  may  constitute  an  equilibrium  when 
they  meet  with  equal  and  directly  opposite  velo- 
cities, we  may  be  assured  that  then  they  contain 
the  same  number  of  material  points,  and  that 
consequently  their  masses  are  equal.  The  ratio 
of  the  volumes  of  these  substances,  the  masses  be- 
ing equal,  will  thus  be  obtained  ;  and  afterwaide, 
we  can  determine  by  geometry,  the  ratio  of  the 
masses  of  any  two  volumes  of  the  same  substance. 
But  this  method  would  he  extremely  troublesome 
in  the  numerous  comparisons  which  are  continu- 
ally required  in  the  various  relations  of  com- 
merce.    Fortunately,     nature    furnishes,    in  the 
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tion.  We  may  therefore,  without  any  uppre- 
heneioti  of  error,  assume  the  homogeneity  of 
the  elements  of  matter,  provided  tliat  hy  equal 
intwees  we  undertttaiHl  masses  which  heing  sol- 
licited  I)y  eqimi  and  directly  coutrary  velocities, 
i;f>n«titute  an  equilihrium. 

Ill  the  theory  of  the  equiUhrium,  and  Diotton 
of  bodies,  we  abstract  from  the  consideration  of 
the  numlier  ami  figure  of  the  pores  which  arc 
dlstrihutod  thn>ug;h  them.  But  we  may  have  re- 
gard to  the  differences  of  their  respective  densi- 
ties, by  supposing  them  to  be  constituted  of  ma- 
terial point:^  more  or  less  dense,  which  in  fluids 
are  perfectly  free,  and  which  in  hard  hodies  are 
connected  by  inflexible  straight  lines,  destitute  of 
mass,  and  which  in  elastic  and  soft  bodies,  are 
connected  by  flexible  and  extensible  lines.  It  is 
evident  that  in  these  hypotheses,  bodies  should 
present  Ibe  ajipearances  which  they  actually  ex- 
hibit. 

The  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of 
bodies  may  be  always  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  composition  of  forces,  which  has  been  explain- 
ed in  the  first  chapter  of  this  hook ;  for  we  may 
conceive  the  force  by  which  every  material  point 
of  the  system  is  actuated,  to  be  applied  to  that 
point  of  its  direction  where  all  the  forces  which 
destroy  it  concur,  or  which  by  combining  with 
it,  constitute  a  resultant,  which  in  the  case  of 
equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  the  fixed  points  of  the 
system.  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  two  ma- 
terial points,  attached  to  the  extremities  of  an  in- 
flexible lever,  and  suppose  that  the  forces  which 
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Bollicit  them  exist  in  the  plane  of  the  lever  :  these 
forces  being  supposed  to  meet  at  the  point  of  con- 
course of  their  directions,  their  resultant  should, 
in  order  to  constitute  an  equilibrium,  pass  through 
tbe  fulcrum,  which  can  alone  destroy  it ;  (e) 
and  according  to  the  law  of  the  composition 
of  forces,  the  two  composing  forces  should  be  re- 
ciprocally proportional  to  perpendiculars  demitted 
from  the  fulcrutn  or  point  of  support,  on  their  di- 
rections. 

If  we  suppose  two  heavy  bodies  to  be  attaclied 
to  the  extremities  of  a  rectilinear  inflexible  lever, 
of  which  the  mass  is  indefinitely  small,  relatively  to 
the  masses  of  tliese  bodies,  the  directions  respective- 
ly parallel  to  that  of  the  gravity,  may  be  conceived 
to  meet  at  an  infinite  distance.  In  this  case,  the 
forces  by  which  each  body  is  actuated,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  their  weights  must  be  in  the 
ease  of  equilibrium  reciprocally  proportional  to 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  fulcrum  on  the 
directions  of  these  forces  ;  these  perpendiculars 
are  proportional  to  the  arms  of  the  levers,  conse- 
quently the  weights  of  two  bodies  are,  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium,  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
arms  of  the  lever  to  which  they  arc  attached. 

A  very  small  weight  may  therefore  sustain  a 
very  considerable  one  in  equilibrio,  and  in  this 
manner  we  can  raise  an  enormous  weight  by  a 
very  slight  effort ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  arm 
of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  attached,  must 
be  very  long  ivith  respect  to  that  which  elevates 
the  weight,  so  that  the  power  must  describe  a 
great  space  to  elevate  the  weight  a  small  height. 
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mum.    Euler  extended  this  hypothesis  to  motioiH 
which  are  every  moment  yariable^  and  he  demon- 
strated by  several  examples,  that  of  all  the  corvei 
that  a  body  may  describe  in  passing  from'  one 
point  to  another,  it  always  selects  that  in  which 
the  integral  of  the  product  of  its  tnass^  into  its 
velocity  and  the  element  of  the  curve,  is  a  mini- 
mum.   Thus  the  velocity  of  a  point  which  moves 
on  a  curved  surface,  and  is  not  actuated  by  any 
force,  being  constant,  it  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  by  the  shortest  line  (hb)  which  can  be 
traced  on  this  surface.     The  preceding  integral 
has  been  termed  the  action  of  the  hody^  and  the  som 
of  all  the  similar  integrals  relative  to  each  body  <tf 
the  system,  has  been  called  the  action  of  the  sys- 
tem.    Therefore  Euler  has  demonstrated  that  this 
action  is  a  minimum^  so  that  the  economy  of  na* 
ture  consists  in  sparing  this  action ;  this  is  what 
constitutes  the  principk  of  least  action^  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  certainly  due  to  Euler ;  though 
Lagrange  has  since  derived  it  from  the  primor- 
dial laws  of  motion.     But  this  principle  is  only  at 
bottom  a  remarkable  result  of  those  laws,  which 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  natural  that  can  be  conceived,  and  which 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  very  essence  of  mat- 
ter.    All  laws  mathematically  possible  between 
the    force  and  the  velocity,    furnish  analogous 
results,  provided  that  we  substitute  in  this  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  the  velocity,   that  function  of  the 
velocity  by  which  the  force  is  expressed.     There- 
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fore  the  principle  of  the  least  action  ought  not  to 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  final  cause,  for  so  far 
from  having  given  birth  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
it  has  not  even  contributed  to  their  discovery, 
without  which  we  would  still  dispute  about 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  last  action  of 
nature. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  (lie  equUibrium  of  a  system  of  bodies. 

The  simplest  case  of  equilibrium  between  several 
bodies,  is  that  of  two  material  points  meeting 
each  other,  with  equal  and  directiy  contrary  ve- 
locities. Their  mutual  impenetrability,  that  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  prevents  two  bodies  from 
occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  instant, 
evidently  annihilates  their  velocities,  and  reduces 
them  to  a  state  of  rest.  But  if  two  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent masses  impinge  on  each  other,  with  op- 
posite velocities,  what  relation  exists  between  the 
velocities  and  the  masses  in  the  case  of  an  equili- 
brium ?  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  suppose 
a  system  of  contiguous  material  points  arranged 
in  the  same  right  line,  and  actuated  by  a  common 
velocity,  in  the  direction  of  this  line  ;  suppose  also 
a  second  system  of  contiguous  material  points, 
situated  on  this  same  line  and  actuated  also  by  a 
common  velocity,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  preceding,  so  that  the  two  systems,  after  im- 
pinging on  each  other,  may  constitute  an  equili- 
brium. It  is  evident,  that  if  the  first  system  con- 
sisted of  only  one  material  point,  each  point  in 
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the  second  dydtem  would  destroy  in  the  striking 
point,  a  patt  of  its  velocity  equal  to  the  vdocity 
of  the  second  system  ;  therefore  in  the  ctoe  <)f 
equilibrium,  the  velocity  of  the  striking  point 
should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  velocity  4)f 
the  second  system  into  the  number  of  material 
points  composing  it|  and  thus  we  may  substitute 
for  the  first  system,  one  sole  point  actuated  by  « 
velocity  equal  to  this  product.  We  may  likewise 
substitute  in  place  of  the  second  system,  a  mate- 
rial point  actuated  by  a  velocity,  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  velocity  of  the  first  system,  into  the 
number  of  its  material  points.  Thus  in  place  of 
the  two  systems  we  shall  have  two  points  which 
will  sustain  each  other  in  equilibrio  with  contra- 
ry velocities,  of  which  one  will  be  the  product  of 
the  velocity  of  the  first  system  into  the  number  of 
its  points,  and  of  which  the  other  will  be  the  pro- 
duct arising  from  multiplying  the  velocity  of  the 
points  of  the  second  system  by  their  number^ 
therefore  in  the  case  of  an  equilibrium  these  pro. 
ducts  should  be  equal  to  each  other.  The  mass 
of  a  body  is  the  aggregate  of  its  material  points. 
The  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity  is  termed 
the  quantity  of  motion ;  this  is  also  what  is  under- 
stood by  4he  forte  qf  a  body.  In  order  that  two 
bodies,  or  two  systems  of  points,  which  impinge 
on  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  in 
equilibria,  the  quantities  of  motion  or  the  oppo- 
filite  forces  should  be  equal,  and  consequently  the 
velocities  should  be  inversely  as  the  masses. 

Two  material  points  cannot  act,  the  one  on  the 
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mum.    Euler  extended  this  hypothesis  to  motioiH 
which  are  every  moment  variable,  and  he  demou- 
strated  by  several  examples,  that  of  all  Uie  curves 
that  a  body  may  describe  in  passing  from'  one 
point  to  another,  it  always  selects  that  in  which 
the  integral  of  the  product  of  its  mass,  into  its 
velocity  and  the  element  of  the  curve^  is  a  mini- 
mum.     Thus  the  velocity  of  a  point  which  moves 
on  a  curved  surface,  and  is  not  actuated  by  any 
force,  being  constant,  it  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  by  the  shortest  line  (bb)  which  can  be 
traced  on  this  surface.    The  preceding  integral 
has  been  termed  the  action  of  the  hody^  and  the  sum 
of  all  the  similar  integrals  relative  to  each  body  of 
the  system,  has  been  called  the  action  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Therefore  Euler  has  demonstrated  that  this 
action  is  a  minimum^  so  that  the  economy  of  na- 
ture consists  in  sparing  this  action  ;  this  is  what 
constitutes  the  principle  of  least  action,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  certainly  due  to  Euler ;  though 
Lagrange  has  since  derived  it  from  the  primor- 
dial laws  of  motion.     But  this  principle  is  only  at 
bottom  a  remarkable  result  of  those  laws,  which 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  natural  that  can  be  conceived,  and  which 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  very  essence  of  mat- 
ter.    All  laws  mathematically  possible  between 
the    force   and   the  velocity,    furnish   analogous 
results,  provided  that  we  substitute  in  this  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  the  velocity,  that  function  of  the 
velocity  by  which  the  force  is  expressed.     There- 
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fore  the  principle  of  the  least  action  ought  not  to 
he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  final  causCi  for  so  far 
from  haying  given  hirth  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
it  has  not  even  contributed  to  their  discovery, 
without  which  we  would  still  dispute  about 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  last  action  of 
nature. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  bodies. 

The  simplest  case  of  equilibrium  between  several 
bodies,  is  that  of  two  material  points  meeting 
each  other,  with  equal  and  direcfly  contrary  ve- 
locities. Their  mutual  impenetrability,  that  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  prevents  two  bodies  from 
occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  instant, 
evidently  annihilates  their  velocities,  and  reduces 
them  to  a  state  of  rest.  But  if  two  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent masses  impinge  on  each  other,  with  op- 
posite velocities,  what  relation  exists  between  the 
velocities  and  the  masses  in  the  case  of  ^n  equili- 
brium ?  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  suppose 
a  system  of  contiguous  material  points  arranged 
in  the  same  right  line,  and  actuated  by  a  common 
velocity,  in  the  direction  of  this  line  j  suppose  also 
a  second  system  of  contiguous  material  points, 
situated  on  this  same  line  and  actuated  also  by  a 
common  velocity,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  preceding,  so  that  the  two  systems,  after  im- 
pinging on  each  other,  may  constitute  an  equili- 
brium. It  is  evident,  that  if  the  first  system  con- 
sisted of  only  one  material  point,  each  point  in 
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the  eecond  eyatem  would  destroy  in  tlie  striking 
point,  a  part  of  its  velocity  equal  to  tlie  velocity 
of  the  second  system  ;  therefore  in  the  case  of 
eqtiilihrium,  the  velocity  of  the  striking  point 
should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  velocity  of 
the  second  system  into  the  number  of  muterial 
points  composing  it,  and  thus  wo  may  Buhstitute 
for  the  first  system,  one  sole  point  actuated  by  a 
velocity  equal  to  this  product.  We  may  likewise 
substitute  in  place  of  the  second  system,  a  mate- 
rial point  actuated  by  a  velocity,  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  velocity  of  the  fii-et  system,  into  the 
number  of  its  material  points,  Thus  in  place  of 
the  two  systems  we  shall  have  two  points  which 
will  sustain  each  other  in  equilibrio  with  contra- 
ry velocities,  of  which  one  will  be  the  product  of 
the  velocity  of  tlie  fii-at  system  into  tlie  number  of 
its  points,  and  of  which  the  other  will  be  the  pro- 
duct arising  from  multiplying  the  velocity  of  the 
points  of  the  second  system  by  their  number ; 
therefore  in  the  case  of  an  equilibrium  these  pro- 
ducts should  be  equal  to  each  other.  The  mass 
of  a  body  is  the  aggregate  of  its  material  points. 
The  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity  is  termed 
t)ic  quantity  of  mo/ion  ;  this  is  also  what  is  under- 
stood by  tJie  force  of  a  body.  In  order  that  two 
bodies,  or  two  systems  of  points,  which  impinge 
on  each  otiier  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  in 
equilibrio,  the  quantities  of  motion  or  the  oppo- 
site forces  should  be  equal,  and  consequently  the 
velocities  should  be  inversely  as  the  masses. 

Two  material  points  cannot  act,  the  one  on  the 
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-Consequently  what  is  gained  in   force,   is   lost  ta 

time,  and  this  is  tlie  case  universally  in  all  (/) 
machinef).  But  we  may  almost  always  dispose  of 
time  at  pleasure,  when  we  can  only  employ  a 
very  limited  forre.  In  other  coses  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  ^eat  velocity,  it  may  be  ef- 
fected by  applying  the  force  to  the  shorter  arm  of 
the  lever.  It  is  in  this  possibility  of  augmenting, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  mass  or  the  velo- 
city of  tlie  bodies  to  be  moved,  that  the  principal 
advantage  of  machinery  consists. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  lever  has  been  sug- 
gested tlic  notion  of  moments.  By  the  moment  oi  v. 
force  to  make  a  system  turn  about  a  point,  is  un- 
derstood the  product  of  this  force,  into  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  itsdirection.  Therefore  in  the  case 
of  the  equilibrium  of  a  lever,  to  the  extremities  of 
which  two  forces  are  applied,  the  moments  of 
these  forces  with  respect  (^)  to  the  fulcrum  or 
point  on  which  it  turns,  must  be  equal  and  con- 
trary, or  wliat  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  sum 
of  the  moments  relatively  to  this  point  must  be 
equal  to  cypher. 

Tiic  projection  of  a  force  on  a  plane  drawn 
through  a  fixed  point,  muJtiplied  into  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  this  projection,  is  termed  the 
moment  of  the  force  to  make  the  system  to  re- 
volve about  an  axis  which  passes  through  the 
fixed  point,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

The  moment  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
forces  witli  respect  to  a  point,  or  any  axis,     is 
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equal  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  moDients 
of  the  composing  forces. 

Parallel  forces  may  be  supposed  to  meet  at  an 
infinite  distance,  they  are  tlierefore  reducible  to 
an  unique  force,  equal  and  parallel  to  their  sum  ; 
therefore  if  each  force  be  resolved  into  two,  one 
of  which  exists  on  a  given  plane,  the  other  being 
perpendicular  to  this  plane,  all  the  forces  situated 
ia  the  plane  are  reducible  to  a  unique  force,  as 
Hkcwiee  all  the  forces  which  are  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  '  There  exists  always  a  plane  passing 
through  the  fixed  point,  such  that  the  resultant 
of  the  forces  which  are  perpendicular  to  it,  either 
vanishes  or  passes  through  this  point :  in  these 
two  cases  the  (A)  moment  of  this  resultant  va- 
nishes relatively  to  the  axes  which  have  this  point 
for  the  origin,  and  the  moment  of  the  forces  of  Uie 
system,  with  respect  to  these  axes  is  reduced  to  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  situated  in  the  plane  in 
question.  The  axis  about  which  this  moment  is  a 
maximum,  is  that  which  is  perpendicular  to  this 
plane,  and  the  moment  of  the  forces  relative  to 
an  axis,  which  passing  through  the  fixed  point 
makes  any  angle  with  the  axis  of  greatest  mo- 
ment, is  equal  to  the  greatest  moment  of  the  sys- 
tem, multiplied  into  the  cosine  of  this  angle  ;  so 
that  this  moment  vanishes  for  all  axes  situated  in 
the  plane  to  which  the  axis  of  the  gi-eatest  mo- 
ment is  perpendicular.    . 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  the 
angles  made  by  the  axis  of  greatest  moment,  with 
any  three  axes  perpendicular  to  each  (0  other 
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and  passing  through  the  fixed  point  being  eqoai 
to  unity ;  tlie  squares  of  the  three  sums  of  the 
iDoraonts  of  the  forces,  with  respect  to  these  axes, 
arc  equal  to  the  square  of  t)ie  greatest  moment. 

In  order  that  a  system  of  hodies  connected  in 
an  invariahle  manner,  and  wliich  revolves  about 
a  fixed  point,  may  be  in  equilibrio,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  forces  must  vanish  with  respect  to 
any  axis  passing  through  this  point.  It  follows 
from  what  goes  before,  that  this  will  always  be 
the  case  if  the  preceding  sum  be  equal  to  cypher, 
relatively  to  three  tixed  axes,  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  If  there  is  no  tixed  point  in  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  required  in  addition  to  the  preceding; 
conditions,  in  order  to  insure  an  equilibrium,  that 
the  three  sums  of  forces  resolved  parallel  to  these 
axes,  be  respectivvJy  (k)  equal  to  cypher. 

Let  us  considsr  a  system  of  ponderable  points 
firmly  connected,  referred  to  three  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  connected  with 
the  system.  The  action  of  gravity  being  resolved 
parallel  to  the  intersections  of  these  planes,  all 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  same  plane  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  unique  resultant  parallel  to  this 
plane  and  equal  to  their  sum.  The  three  result- 
ants relative  to  the  three  planes  must  concur 
in  the  same  point ;  for  the  action  of  gravity  on  the 
several  points  of  the  system  being  parallel,  they 
have  an  unique  resultant,  which  is  obtained  by 
first  combining  two  of  these  forces,  and  after- 
wards their  resultant  with  the  third  force ;  the 
resultant  of  the  three  forces  with  a  fourth,  and 
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BO  on.  The  situation  of  tliis  point  of  concourse 
with  respect  to  the  system,  is  independent  of  the 
inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  direction  of  gra. 
vity;  for  a  greater  or  less  inclination  can  only 
change  the  (J)  values  of  the  three  partial  re- 
sultants, without  altering  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  planes  ;  therefore  this  point  heing 
supposed  fixed,  all  the  efforts  of  the  weights  of  the 
system  will  be  annihilated  in  all  the  positions 
which  it  can  assume  in  revolving  ahout  this  point, 
which  for  this  reason  has  been  termed  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  t1i£  system.  Let  us  conceive  the  po- 
sition of  this  centre,  and  that  of  the  different 
points  of  the  system  to  be  determined  by  coordi- 
nates parallel  to  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  actions  of  gravity  being  equal  and 
parallel,  and  the  resultant  of  those  actions  pas- 
sing in  all  positions  of  the  system  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  ;  if  this  resultant  be  supposed  to 
be  successively  parallel  to  each  of  the  three  axes, 
the  equality  of  the  moment  of  the  resultant  to  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  composing  forces  gives 
any  one  of  these  coordinates,  multiplied  by  the 
entire  mass  of  the  system,  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  point  into  its 
corresponding  coordinate.  Thus  the  determina- 
tion of  this  centre,  of  which  gi-avity  first  suggest- 
ed the  idea,  is  independent  of  it.  The  consider- 
ation of  this  centre  extended  to  a  system  of  bo- 
dies ponderable  or  not,  free  or  connected  in  any 
manner  whatever,  is  extremely  useful  in  me- 
chanics. 
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The  theorttiii  which  vus  given  at  the  close  oi 
thi«  finit  chapter  on  Uih  itquiUbrium  of  a  point, 
when  ffeneralizoil,  Icaiis  to  the  following  theoFem, 
\rhi('h  T'Oiituins,  in  tbo  most  ^onoral  manner,  the 
conditions  of  the  equilihrium  of  a  system  of  mate- 
rial points  actuated  hy  any  forces  whatever. 

If  an  indefinitely  (m)  small  change  be  made  in 
the  jtosition  of  the  system,  in  a  manner  compati- 
ble with  the  connection  of  its  part«,  each  mate- 
rial point  will  advance"  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
which  soUicits  it,  hy  a  quantity  equal  to  the  part 
of  this  direction,  comprised  between  the  first  po- 
sition of  the  point  and  the  perpendicular  let  fell 
from  the  second  position  of  the  point  on  this  di- 
rection ;  this  l)eing  premised,  in  t)ie  case  of  equi- 
librium, the  sum  of'  the  products  of  each  force  into 
the  qtuiiUit^bi/  irhich  the  point  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed advances  in  its  direction,  is  equal  to  cypher; 
and  converady  if  this  sum  is  equal  to  ci/piier,  teknt- 
ever  may  he  tJie  variation  oj  the  system,  ii  is  in 
equiiihrio.  It  is  in  this  that  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocity  consists,  for  which  we  indebted  to 
John  Bernoulli,  hut  in  applying  it,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  those  products  must  be  taken  ne- 
gatively, of  which  the  points  in  the  chang;e  of  po- 
sition of  the  system,  advance  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  their  forces  :  it  should  be  likewise 
recollected,  that  the  force  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  a  material  point,  into  the  velocity  with 
which  it  would  move,  if  entirely  free. 

If  we  conceive  the  position  of  each  point  of  the 
system,  to  be  determined  by  three  rectangular  ce-. 
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ordinates,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force 
into  the  quantity  advanced  in  its  direction  by  the 
point  which  it  sollicits,  when  an  indefinitely  small 
change  is  made  in  the  syatem,  will  be  expressed 
by  a  linear  function  of  the  variation  of  the  coordi- 
nates of  its  several  points ;  these  variations  have 
with  each  other  relations,  which  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  system  are  con- 
jiected  together,  therefore  in  reducing  the  arbitra- 
ry variations  to  the  least  possible  number  by 
means  of  these  relations  in  the  preceding  sum 
which  should  be  equal  to  cypher,  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium  ;  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
equilibrium  may  take  place  in  every  direction,  to 
make  the  coefficient  of  each  of  the  remaining  va- 
riations separately  equal  to  cj-pher,  which  will 
furnish  us  with  as  many  equations  as  there  are 
arbitrary  variations.  These  equations,  combined 
(n)  with  those  which  are  furnished  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  parts  of  the  system,  will  contain 
all  the  conditions  of  its  equilibrium. 

There  ai-e  two  states  of  equilibrium,  which  are 
essentially  diflferent.  In  one,  if  the  equilibrium 
be  a  little  deranged,  all  the  bodies  of  the  system 
only  make  small  oscillations  about  their  primitive 
position ;  and  then  the  equilibrium  is  firm  or 
stable.  This  stability  is  absolute,  if  it  obtains 
whatever  may  be  the  oscillations  of  the  system  ; 
it  is  only  relative,  if  it  only  obtains  with  respect 
to  oscillations  of  a  certain  species.  In  the  other 
state  of  equilibrium,  when  the  system  is  disturbed. 
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Uie  bo<lics  deviate  more  aud  more  from  their  pri- 
mitive position.  We  may  form  a  just  notion  of 
tlicsc  two  states,  by  ronsideriog  an  ellipse  situ- 
ated vertically  on  n  liorizontul  plane,  if  the  f\- 
lipue  be  in  eqiiilibrio  on  its  lesser  axis,  it  is  clear 
that  by  making  it  to  deviate  a  little  from  this  si- 
tuation by  a  slight  (o)  motion  un  itself,  it  teaii 
to  revert,  making  oscillations  which  will  be 
soon  anniliilated  by  the  friction  and  resistance  of 
the  air.  But  if  the  ellipse  be  in  equilibrio  on 
its  greater  axis  ;  when  it  once  deviates  fi-om  this 
situatioD,  it  continnally  deflects  from  it  more 
and  more,  and  is  at  length  upset  on  its  lesser 
axis.  Consequently  the  stability  of  the  equili- 
brium depends  on  the  nature  of  the  small  oscilla- 
tions, which  the  system,  when  deranged  in  any 
manner,  makes  about  this  state.  In  order  to  de- 
termine generally  in  what  manner  the  diflFerent 
states  of  stable  and  tottering  equilibrium  succeed 
each  other,  let  us  consider  a  curve  returning  inta 
itself,  situated  vertically  iu  a  position  of  stable 
equilibrium.  When  it  is  a  little  deranged  from 
this  state,  it  tends  to  revert  to  it ;  this  tendency 
varies  as  the  deviation  increases,  and  when  it  va- 
nishes, the  curve  is  found  in  a  new  position  of 
equilibrium,  but  which  is  not  stable,  for  the  curve 
previous  to  its  airival  tended  to  revert  to  its  pri- 
mitive position.  Beyond  this  last  position,  the 
tendency  to  tiie  first  state,  and  consequently  to 
the  second,  becomes  negative,  until  it  vanishes 
a  second  time,  and  then  the  curve  is  in  a  po- 
sition  of  stable  equilibrium.     By    pursuing  this 
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illustration,  it  appears  that  the  states  of  stable  and 
tottering  equilibrium  succeed  each  other  alter- 
nately, like  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  ordi- 
nates  of  curves.  The  same  reasoning  may  be 
easily  extended  to  the  different  states  of  equili- 
brium of  a  system  of  bodies. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  egtiiiibrium  offtuids. 

The  characteristic  property  of  fluids,  whether 
elastic  or  incompressible,  is  the  extreme  fiMA- 
lity  with  which  each  of  their  molecules  yields 
to  the  slightest  pressure  which  it  experiences  on 
one  side,  rather  than  on  the  other.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  establish  on  this  property,  the  laws 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  by  considering  them 
as  constituted  of  molecules  perfectly  moveable 
among  each  other. 

It  follows  immediately  from  this  mobility,  that 
the  force  by  which  a  molecule  of  the  free  surface 
of  a  fluid,  is  actuated,  must  be  perpendicular  to 
this  surface,  for  if  it  was  inclined  to  it,  by  re- 
solving the  force  into  two  others,  one  perpendi- 
cular,  and  the  other  parallel  to  this  surface,  the 
molecule  would  glide  on  the  surface  (d)  in  con- 
sequence of  this  last  force.  Gravity  is  conse- 
quently perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  stagnant 
waters,  which  is  on  this  account  horizontal ;  for 
the  same  reason,  the  pressure  which  each  fluid 
molecule  exerts  against  a  surface,  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  it. 

Each  molecule  in  the  interior  of  a  fluid  mass. 


r 
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■experiences  a  pi'essure,  which  in  the  atmosphere 
is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
which  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  mannci"  for 
every  other  fluid.  By  considering  each  molecule 
as  an  (b)  indefinitely  small  rectangular  prism,  the 
pressure  of  the  ambient  fluid  will  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  faces  of  this  prism,  which  will  conse- 
quently tend  to  move  perpendicularly  to  each  lace, 
by  virtue  of  the  diffei'ence  of  pressures,  which  the 
fluid  exerts  on  two  opposite  feces.  From  these 
different  pressures  arise  three  forces  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  other,  which  must  be  combined  with 
the  other  forces  which  soUicit  the  molecule.  It 
is  easy  to  shew  from  this,  that  in  the  state  of  equi- 
librium the  differential  of  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
the  density  (e)  of  the  fluid  molecule  multiplied  in- 
to the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  by  the 
element  of  its  direction  ;  therefore  if  the  fluid  he 
incompressible  and  homogeneous,  this  sum  will 
be  an  exact  differential,  this  important  result  was 
first  announced  by  Clairaut,  in  his  beautiful  trea- 
tise on  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

When  the  forces  arise  from  attractions,  which 
are  always  a  fdnction  of  the  distance  from  the  at- 
tracting centres,  the  product  of  each  force  into 
the  element  of  its  direction  is  an  exact  differen- 
tial ;  therefore  the  density  of  the  fluid  molecule 
must  be  a  function  of  the  pressure,  for  the  diffe- 
rential of  the  (d)  pressure  divided  by  this  density 
is  equal  to  an  exact  differential.  Consequently 
'  all  the  strata  of  the  fluid  mass,  in  wliich  the  pres- 
"sore  is  constant,  are  of  the  same  density  throughout 
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their  entire  extent.  The  resultant  of  aJl  the 
forces  which  actuate  each  molecule  at  the  surface 
of  these  Dtrata,  io  perpendicular  to  this  surface, 
on  which  the  molecule  would  glide  if  this  resul- 
tant was  inclined  to  it.  In  coneequence  of  this 
propffrty  tbose  strata  have  been   termed   strata  of 

The  density  of  a  molecule  of  atmospheric  air, 
is  a  function  of  the  pressure  and  of  the  tempera- 
ture ;  its  gravity  is  very  nearly  a  function  of  Its 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  eartli.  If  its  tem- 
perature was  likewise  a  fiinction  of  this  height, 
the  equation  of  the  equihbrium  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  be  a  differential  equation  between  the  pres- 
sure anil  the  elevation,  and  consequently  the  equi- 
librium (d)  would  be  alwaj-s  possible.  But  in 
nature,  the  temperature  of  the  different  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  depends  also  on  the  latitude, 
on  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and  on  a  thousand 
variable  or  constant  causes  which  ought  to  produce 
In  this  great  fluid  mass,  motions  often  very  con- 
siderable. In  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  its 
molecules,  a  heavy  fluid  may  produce  a  pressure 
much  more  considerable  than  its  weight.  For 
example,  a  small  column  of  water,  terminated  by 
a  large  horizontal  surface,  presses  the  base  on 
wliicb  it  is  incumbent,  as  much  as  a  cylinder 
of  water  of  the  same  base  and  height.  In 
order  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  paradox,  sup. 
|HM<i  II  fixed  cylindrical  (e)  vase,  of  which  the  ho- 
rl/niitul  base  is  moveable";  and  let  this  vase  be 
/llird  with  water,  its  base  is  sustained  in  equilibrio 
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by  a  force  equal  and  contrary  to  the  pressure 
which  it  experiences.  It  is  evident  that  the  equi- 
libriutn  wouhl  still  obtain,  in  tlie  case  in  which  a 
part  of  the  water  was  to  consolidate  and  unite 
itself  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  for  the  equili- 
brium of  a  system  of  bodies,  is  not  deranged 
by  supposing  that  in  this  state,  several  of  them 
unite  or  become  attaclied  to  fixed  points.  We 
may  in  thia  manner  form  an  infinity  of  vessels  of 
different  fignres,  liaving  all  the  same  height  and 
base  as  the  cylindrical  vessel,  and  in  which  the 
water  will  exert  the  same  pressure  on  the  move- 
able base. 

In  general,  when  a  fluid  acts  only  by  its  weight, 
the  pressure  wliich  it  exerts  against  a  surface,  is 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  tliia  fluid, 
of  which  the  base  is  equal  to  the  pressed  surface, 
(J')  and  of  which  the  height  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  surface,  from 
the  plane  of  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

A  body  plunged  in  a  fluid,  loses  a  part  of  its 
weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  dis- 
placed fluid ;  for  before  the  immereion,  the  sur- 
rounding  fluid  was  in  equiiibrio  with  the  weight 
of  thia  volume  of  the  fluid,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed, without  deranging  the  equilibrium,  to  have 
formed  itself  into  a  solid  mass,  the  resulting  force 
of  all  the  actions  of  the  fluid  on  thia  mass  must 
therefore  be  in  equiiibrio  with  its  weight,  and  pass 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  now  it  is  clear  that 
(^)  the  same  actions  are  exerted  on  a  body  which 
occupies  its  place;  consequently  the  action  of  the 
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fluid  destroys  a  part  of  the  weight  of  this  body, 
equal  to  the  weiylit  of  the  volume  of  the  displaced 
fluid.  IIoiicc  it  folluwH  that  hodies  weigh  less  in 
air  than  in  u  vacuo  ;  the  dilTercnce,  though  forthe 
most  part  liardly  perceptible,  should  uot  be  ne- 
glected ill  very  delicate  experiments. 

Uy  iiieaUB  of  a  balance,  which  carries  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  its  arms  a  body  which 
can  he  plunged  in  a  fluid,  we  can  estimate  ex- 
actly the  diminution  of  weight  which  the  body  ex- 
periences in  this  iiumereion,  and  determine  its 
tpecific  tfravUjf,  or  its  density  relative  to  that  of 
■  fluid.  This  gi-avity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  a  vacuo,  to  its  loss  of  weight,  when  it 
is  entirely  immersed  in  the  fluid.  It  is  thus  that 
the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  have  been  detw- 
mined,  by  comparing  them  with  distilled  water  at 
its  maximum  density. 

In  order  tJiat  a  body  wbicli  is  lighter   than  a 
fluid  may  be  in  equilibrio  at  its  surface,  its  weight 
nnist  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  displaced  fluid. 
It    is   moreover  necessary,    that   the    centres   of 
gravity  of  this  portion  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  body 
should  exist  in  the  same  vertical  line  ;  for  the  re- 
sultant of  the  actions  of  gravity  on  all   the   mole- 
cules of  the  body,  passes  through  its  centre   of 
gravity,  and  the  resultant  of  all  the  actions  of  the 
fluid  on  tliis  U»dy  passes  {h)  through  the    centre 
of  gravity  of  Iho  volume  of  the  displaced  fluid; 
and  as  thtv***  resultants  must  be  on  the  same  right 
line  in  order  to   dt-slroy    each  others  effect,  the 
c^tr«s  of  ipmvity  must  exist  in  the  same  vertical. 
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But  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  equili- 
brium, it  is  necessary  that  other  conditions,  be- 
sides the  two  preceding,  should  be  satisfied.  It 
may  be  always  determined  by  the  following  rule. 

If  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section 
of  a  floating  body  on  a  level  with  the  water,  we 
conceive  a  horizontal  axis,  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  element  of  the  section,  into 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  this  axis  be  less 
than  a  similar  sum  relatively  to  any  other  hori- 
zontal axis  drawn  through  the  same  centre,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  stable  in  every  direction,  when 
this  sum  is  greater  than  the  product  of  the  volume 
of  the  displaced  fluid,  into  (t)  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  above  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  volume.  This  rule  is  principally 
useful,  in  the  construction  of  vessels  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  give  sufficient  stability,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of  stoi-ms  and 
waters  which  tend  to  submerge  them.  In  a  ship  the 
axis  drawn  from  the  stern  to  the  prow  is  the  line, 
relatively  to  which,  the  above  mentioned  sum  is  a 
minimum ;  it  is  therefore  easy  by  means  of  the 
preceding  rule,  to  determine  the  stability. 

Two  fluids  contained  in  a  vessel,  dispose  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  that  the  heaviest  occu- 
pies (k)  the  lowest  part  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sur- 
face which  separates  them  is  horizontal. 

If  two  fluids  communicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  bent  tube,  the  surface  which  separates 
them  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  neai'ly  horizon- 
tal,   when  the  tube  is  very  large  ;  their  heights 
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above  this  surface,  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
their  specific  gravities.  The  entire  atmosphere 
being  therefore  supposed  to  be  of  a  uniform  density, 
equal  to  that  of  the  air  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice ;  its  height  will  be  7963"^,  when  com- 
pressed by  a  column  of  mercury  of  seventy-six 
centimetres ;  but  because  the  density  of  the  at- 
mospheric strata  diminishes,  as  they  are  more 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  seas,  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  much  greater. 


Of  the  motion  of  a  si/stem  of  bodies. 


Let  us  consitler  first,  the  action  of  two  material 
points  of  different  masses,  which  moving  in  the 
same  right  line  impinge  on  each  otiier.  We  may 
conceive  immediately  before  to  the  shock,  their 
motions  to  be  decomposed  in  such  a  manner,  tliat 
they  may  have  a  common  velocity,  and  two  op- 
posite velocities,  sucli  that  if  tlicy  were  actuated 
by  these  alone  they  would  Iiave  remained  in  equi- 
librio.  The  velocity  common  to  the  two  pointa, 
is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  action,  and  there- 
fore it  will  subsist  alone  after  the  shock.  To  de- 
termine it  we  shall  observe,  that  tlie  quantity  of 
motion  of  the  two  points  arising  from  this  com- 
mon velocity,  plus  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
motion  which  are  due  to  the  velocities,  which  are 
destroyed,  represent  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
motion  previous  to  the  shock,  provided  that  the 
quantities  of  motion  arising  from  the  opposite  ve- 
locities, be  taken  with  contrary  signs  j  hut  (a)  by  , 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  i 
quantities  of  motion  produced  by  the  destroyed  ! 
Telocity  vanishes ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion arising  from  the  common  velocity,  is  equal 
to  that  which  existed  in  the  two  points  previous 
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hIhivo  tliiH  surface,  are  reciprocalljrpropoitioiialto 
tlii^ir  iipeiMfic  gravities.  The  entire  atmoephere 
lioiiig  tlioroforc  suppoeed  tobeof  a  onifiMnn  density, 
oqiial  to  that  of  the  air  at  the  temperatare  <tf 
iiioltiiig  i««o ;  its  height  will  be  7969^f  when  com- 
pnHimHl  by  u  column  of  mercoiy  of  seventy-six 
iviitiniotros ;  but  because  the  density  of  the  at- 
iitiMphorio  strata  diminishes,  as  they  are  more 
oloviitod  nlmvo  the  level  of  the  seas,  the  height  <tf 
the  AtiDospliere  is  much  greater. 


Of  the  iiiotion  of  a  si/stem  of  bodies. 

Let  us  consider  first,  the  action  of  two  material 
points  of  different  ma^es,  which  moving  in  the 
same  right  line  impinge  on  each  other.  We  may 
conceive  immediately  before  to  the  sliock,  their 
motions  to  be  decomposed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  have  a  common  velocity,  and  two  op- 
posite velocities,  such  that  if  tliey  were  actuated 
by  these  alone  they  would  have  remained  in  equi- 
librio.  The  velocity  common  to  the  two  points, 
is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  action,  and  there- 
fore it  will  subsist  alone  after  the  shock.  To  de- 
termine it  we  shall  observe,  that  the  quantity  of 
motion  of  the  two  points  arising  from  this  com- 
mon velocity,  plus  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
motion  which  are  due  to  the  velocities,  which  are 
destroyed,  represent  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
motion  previous  to  the  shock,  provided  that  the 
quantities  of  motion  arising  from  the  opposite  ve- 
locities, be  taken  with  contrary  signs ;  but  (a)  by 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  of  motion  produced  by  the  destroyed 
velocity  vanishes ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion arising  from  the  common  velocity,  is  equal 
to  that  which  existed  in  the  two  points  previous 
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laws  of  th4!  cummiinication  of  motion,  which  fur- 
Biiili  II  rpiiiarkable  example  of  the  errors  to  whidi 
Wc  are  liahle,  when  we  endeavour  to  devclope  the 
Jaws  of  nature,  hy  attributing  to   her,  paiticular 

TleMTS. 

Wlieii  u  boily  reccivoM  an  impulsion,  in  a  di- 
rection which  passe*  tlirough  its  centre  of  gravity, 
■m  its  parts  move  with  an  equal  velocity.  If  this 
direction  is  at  one  xide  of  this  point,  the  velocities 
of  ititferent  parts  of  this  body  will  be  unequal,  and 
from  this  inequality  at'iseu  a  motion  of  rotation  of 
tlie  [jody  alKtut  its  centre  of  gravity,  at  the  same 
time  that  this  centre  is  carried  forward  mth  the 
velocity  with  which  it  would  have  moved  if  the 
direction  of  the  impulsion  had  passed  through 
this  point.  This  (c)  case  is  tliat  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  planets.  Thus  to  explain  the  double  mo- 
tion of  rotation  and  of  translation  of  the  earth,  it 
is  sufficient  to  suppose  that  in  the  beginning,  it 
received  an  impulse  of  which  the  direction  was  at 
a  small  distance  from  its  centre  of  gi*avity,  and 
supposing  this  planet  to  be  homogeneous,  this  dis- 
tance is  very  nearly  the  hundreth  and  sixtieth 
part  of  its  radius.  It  is  extremely  impi-obabie 
that  the  primitive  direction  of  the  planets,  the 
satellites  and  comets,  should  pass  exactly  through 
their  centres  of  gravity ;  all  these  bodies  shoajd 
therefore  revolve  round  their  axes. 

For  the  same  reason  the  sun,  which  revolves 
on  an  axis,  must  have  received  an  impulsion, 
of  which  the  direction  not  passing  accurately 
through  its  centre  of  gi'avity,  carries  it  along  in 
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f    Space  with  the  planetary  system,  unless  an  im- 
[     pulse  in  a    contrary  direction  should    have  de- 
stroyed this  motion,  which  {_d)  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable. 

The  impulsion  given  to  an  homogeneous  sphere, 
in  a  direction  which  does  not  pass  through  its 
centre,  causes  it  to  revolve  constantly  round  a 
diameter  perpendicular  to  a  plane  passing  through 
its  centre,  and  through  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pressed force.  New  forces  which  sollicit  all  ite 
points,  and  of  which  the  resulting  force  passes 
through  its  centre,  do  not  alter  the  parallelism 
of  the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  thus  that  weexplain  how 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  remains  always  very  neai'Iy 
parallel  to  itself  in  its  revolution  about  the  sun, 
without  assuming  with  Copernicus,  an  annual 
motion  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  about  those  of  the 
ecliptic.  If  the  body  be  of  any  figure  whatever, 
its  axis  of  rotation  may  vary  at  every  instant :  the 
investigation  of  these  variations,  whatever  be  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  body,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  the  science  of  mechanics 
which  relates  to  hard  bodies,  in  consequence  of  its 
connexion  with  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes 
and  the  libration  of  the  moon.  Its  solution  has 
led  to  this  curious  and  useful  result,  namely,  that 
in  every  body  there  exist  three  axes,  perpendi- 
cular to  each  other,  about  wliich  it  may  revolve 
(e)  uniformly,  when  it  is  not  soUicited  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  These  axes  have  on  this  account 
been  termed  the  principal  a3:es  of  rotation.  They 
possess  this  remarkable  property,  that  the  sum  of 
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the  prodncts  of  eacli  molecule  of  the  body,  into 
tlie  wjuare  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  is  a 
maximum  with  respect  to  two  of  these  axis,  and  a 
minimum  with  respect  to  the  third.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  body  to  revolve  round  an  axis  which  it 
inclined  in  a  very  small  angle  to  either  of  the  two 
first,  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  will  always 
deviatefrom  either  of  them  byan  indefinitely  Broall 
quantity  ;  therefore  the  rotation  is  stable  relatively 
to  the  two  first  axes ;  it  is  not  so  witli  respect 
to  the  third  principal  axis,  and  if  the  instanta- 
neous axis  deviates  from  it,  by  ever  so  small  (/) 
a  quantity,  tliis  deviation  will  increase  and  become 
continually  greater  and  greater. 

A  body,  or  a  system  of  bodies  of  any  figure 
whatever,  oscillating  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis, 
constitutes  the  compound  pendulum.  These  are 
the  only  species  of  pendulums  which  really  exist 
in  nature,  and  the  simple  pendulums,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  second  chapter,  are  purely  geo. 
metrical  conceptions  which  have  been  (^)  devised 
in  order  to  simplify  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
duce to  them  the  compoundpendulums,  of  which  all 
the  points  are  firmly  connected  together.  If  the 
length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  the  oeciilatione  of 
which  are  of  tlie  same  duration  as  thoseof  thecom- 
pound  penduhim,  be  multiplied  by  themass  of  this 
last  pendulum,  and  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis  of  oscillation,  the  product  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  mole- 
cule of  the  compound  pendulum,  into  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  same  axis.     It  is  by  means  of 
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this  I'ule,  which  was  discovered  by  Huygens,  that 
experiments  on  compound  pendulums  make  known 
the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  vibrates 
seconds. 

Conceive  apendulum  to  make  very  small  oscil- 
lations, all  of  which  exist  in  the  same  plane,  and 
suppose  that  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  devia- 
tion from  the  vertical,  a  small  force  is  impressed 
on  it,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  motion  j  it 
will  describe  an  ellipse  about  the  vertical.  In  or- 
der to  represent  this  motion,  we  may  conceive  a 
fictitious  pendulum  which  continues  to  vibrate  as 
the  real  pendulum  would  do,  if  the  new  force  had 
not  been  impressed  on  it ;  while  the  real  pendu- 
lum, in  virtue  of  the  impressed  force  vibrates  at 
each  side  of  the  ideal  pendulum,  as  if  this  ficti- 
tious pendulum  had  been  immoveable  and  verti- 
cal. Thus  it  appears,  that  the  motion  of  the 
real  pendulum  (A)  is  the  result  of  two  simple 
oscillations  co-existing  and  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 

This  manner  of  considering  the  small  oscilla- 
tions of  bodies,  may  be  extended  to  any  system 
whatever.  If  we  suppose  the  system  to  be  de- 
ranged from  its  state  of  equilibrium  by  very  small 
impulsions,  and  that  afterwards  new  ones  are  im- 
pressed on  it,  it  will  oscillate  relatively  to  the  suc- 
cessive states  which  it  would  have  assumed  in  vir 
tue  of  the  first  impulsions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  would  vibrate  with  respect  to  its  state  of  equi 
librium,  if  the  new  impulsions  had  been  solely 
impressed  in  this  state.     Therefore  the  very  small 
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oscillations  of  a  syetein  of  bodies,  however  cooi- 
pUcatod,  may  be  considered  ae  made  up  of  sim- 
ple oscillatione,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the 
((■)  pendulum.  In  fact,  if  we  conceive  the  ^r&- 
tem  to  be  primitively  in  repose,  and  thea  veiy 
little  disturbed  fi'om  its  etate  of  equilibriam.  so 
that  the  force  which  sollicits  each  body  may  tend 
to  reduce  it  to  this  state,  and  may  moreover  be 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  body  from  this 
point,  it  is  evident  that  this  will  be  the  case 
during;  the  oscillation  of  the  system,  and  that  at 
each  instant  tlie  velocity  of  the  different  points 
will  be  proportional  to  their  distance  from  the  po- 
sition of  equilibrium.  They  will  therefore  attain 
this  position  at  tlie  same  instant,  and  they  will 
vibrate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  pen- 
dulum. But  the  state  of  derangement  which 
we  have  assigned  to  the  system,  is  not  uniqne. 
If  one  of  the  bodies  be  elongated  from  the  position 
of  equilibrium,  and  if  then  the  situations  of  the 
other  bodies  which  satisfy  tlie  preceding  conditions 
be  investigated,  we  arrive  at  an  equation  of  a  de- 
gree equal  to  the  number  of  the  bodies  of  the  sys- 
tem, wliich  are  moveable  between  themselves ; 
which  furnishes  for  each  body,  as  many  species  of 
simple  oscillations,  as  there  are  bodies.  Let  us 
conceive  that  tlie  first  species  of  oscillations  exists 
ja  the  system ;  and  at  any  given  instant,  let  all 
the  bodies  be  supposed  to  be  elongated  from  their 
position,  proportionally  to  the  quantities  which 
are  relative  to  the  second  species  of  oeclIIationB. 
In  virtue  of  the  coexistence  of  the  oscillations,  the 
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syBtem  will  oscillate  with  respect  to  the  consecu- 
tive states,  which  it  would  have  assumed  in  con- 
quence  of  the  first  species  of  oscillation,  as  it  would 
have  oscillated  about  its  state  of  equilibrium,  if  the 
aecond  species  had  been  solely  impressed  on  it ; 
its  motion  will  therefore  be  made  up  of  the  two 
firat  species  of  oscillation  :  we  may  in  like  man- 
ner combine  with  this  motion,  the  third  species 
of  oscillations,  and  so  by  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner combine  all  these  species  in  the  most  general 
manner;  we  can  thus  synthetically  compound  all 
possible  motions,  wliich  may  be  impressed  on  a 
system,  provided  that  they  be  very  small,  and 
conversely  we  may  by  analysing  these  motions,  re- 
solve them  into  simple  oscillations.  Hence  arises 
an  easy  method  of  recognizing  the  absolute  sta- 
bility of  the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  bodies. 

If  iu  all  positions  relative  to  each  species  of 
oscillations,  the  forces  tend  to  reduce  the  bodies 
to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  this  state  will  be  stable ; 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  or  the  stability  will  be 
only  relative,  if  in  any  one  (k)  of  these  positions, 
the  forces  tend  to  encrease  the  distance  of  the  bo- 
dies from  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

It  is  evident  that  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
Tery  small  oscillations  of  a  system  of  bodies,  may 
be  extended  to  fluids  themselves,  of  which  the 
oscillations  are  the  result  of  simple  oscillations 
existing  simultaneously,  and  fi-equently  of  aa  in- 
Anite  number. 

We  have  a  very  sensible  example  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  very  small  oscillations,  in  the  case  of 
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wftvcs,  when  a  point  of  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water  is  sHghtly  ugitated ;  circular  waves  are  ob- 
Borved  to  form  and  to  extend  themselves  about  it 
If  the  surface  be  agitated  at  a  second  point,  new- 
waves  are  observed  to  arise,  and  mix  themselves 
with  tlie  former  ;  they  are  superimposed  over  the 
siiiface  agitated  hy  the  first  waves,  as  they  would 
be  (^dispersed  on  this  surface,  if  it  had  remained 
tranquil,  so  that  they  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
their  commingling.  Wliat  is  observed  by  the  eye 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  waves,  the  ear  per- 
ceives with  respect  to  sounds  or  the  vibrations  of 
the  air,  which  are  propagated  simultaneously 
without  any  altei-ation,  and  make  very  distinct 
impressions. 

The  principle  of  the  coexistence  of  simple  oscil- 
lations, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli, is  one  of  these  general  results  which  as- 
sists the  imagination,  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
enables  us  to  exhibit  phenomena  and  their  suc- 
cessive changes. 

It  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  analytical 
theory  of  the  small  oscillations  of  a  system  of  bo- 
dies. These  oscillations  depend  on  linear  diflFe- 
rential  equations,|of  which  the  complete  integrals, 
are  the  sum  of  the  (ni)  particular  integrals.  Thus 
the  simple  oscillations  are  disposed  one  on  the 
other,  to  form  the  motion  of  the  system,  as  the 
particular  integrals  which  represent  them,  are 
combined  together  to  constitute  the  complete  in- 
tegrals. It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  this  manner, 
the  intellectual  truths  of  analysis  in  the  pheno- 
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raena  of  nature.  This  correspondence,  of  which 
the  system  of  the  world  furnishes  us  with  nu- 
merous examples,  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  mathematical  speculations. 

It  is  natural  to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  to  a  general  principle,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  laws  of  tlieir  equilibrium  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  sole  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 
To  effect  this,  let  us  consider  the  motions  of  a 
system  of  bodies  acting  the  one  on  the  other, 
without  being  sollicited  by  accelerating  forces. 
Their  velocities  change  at  every  instant,  but  we 
may  conceive  each  velocity  at  any  instant  to  be 
compounded  of  the  velocity  which  it  would  have 
at  the  following  instant,  and  of  another  velocity 
which  ought  to  be  destroyed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  new  instant.  If  the  velocity 
destroyed  be  known,  it  would  be  easy,  by  the 
law  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  body  at  the  second  instant ;  now  it 
is  evident,  that  if  the  bodies  were  only  actuated 
by  the  velocities  which  are  destroyed,  they 
would  mutually  constitute  an  equilibrium ;  thus 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  will  give  the  relations  of 
the  velocities  which  are  destroyed,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  determine  fi-om  thence  the  velocities  which 
remain,  and  their  (n)  directions.  Thei'efore 
by  means  of  the  infinitiamal  analysis  we  shall 
have  the  successive  variations  of  the  motion  of  the 
system,  and  its  position  at  every  instant.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  bodies  are  actuated  by  accele- 
rating forces,  the  same   resolution  of  velocities 
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may  Im>  employed,  but  then,  the  equilibriora 
oiiglit  to  ubtuin  between  the  velocities  destroyed 
and  th<>M;  Tort^eK. 

This  methoil  of  roduchig  the  lawii  of  motion  to 
those  of  eqiiilibriuiii,  for  whicli  we  are  princi- 
pally indcbU^d  to  d'Alembert,  is  very  luminoiu 
and  universally  applicable.  It  would  be  a  matter, 
of  surprise  that  it  bad  escaped  the  notice  of  geo., 
meters,  who  bad  occupied  themselves  with  the 
priuciplcs  of  dynamics  previously  to  its  discovery, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  the  simplest  ideas  ar4 
almost  always  tboae  which  are  the  last  suggested, 
to  the  human  mind. 

It  Btill  remained  to  combine  the  principle  which 
has  been  just  explained,  with  tliat  of  virtual  ve- 
locities,  in  order  to  give  to  the  science  of  mecha- 
nics all  the  perfection  of  which  it  appears  to  be 
susceptible.  This  is  what  Lagi-ange  has  atchjev- 
ed,  and  by  this  means  has  reduced  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  motion  of  any  system  of  bodies,  to  the 
integration  of  differential  equations.  The  object 
of  mechanics  is  by  this  means  accomplished,  and 
it  is  the  province  of  pure  analysis  to  complete 
the  solution  of  problems.  The  following  is  the 
simplest  manner  of  forming  the  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  motion  of  any  system  whatever.  If 
we  imagine  three  fixed  (o)  axes  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  that  at  the  end  of  any  instant  the 
velocity  of  each  material  point  of  a  system  of  bo- 
dies is  resolved  into  three  others  parallel  to  those 
axes;  we  may  consider  each  paj'tial  velocity  as  being  ^ 
uniform  during  this  instant ;  we  can  then  suppose 
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that  at  the  end  of  this  instant,  the  point  is  ac- 
tuated parallel  to  one  of  these  axes  by  three  velo-- 
cities,  namely,  by  its  velocity  during  this  instant, 
by  the  small  variation  which  it  receives  in  the  fol- 
lowing instant,  and  by  this  same  variation  applied 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  two  firet  of  these 
velocities  exist  in  the  following  instant ;  the  third 
must  therefore  be  destroyed  by  the  forces  which 
soUicit  the  point,  and  by  the  action  of  the  other 
points  of  the  system.  Consequently,  if  the  in- 
stantaneous vai'iations  of  the  partial  velocities  of 
each  point  of  tlie  system,  be  applied  to  tliJs  point 
in  a  contrary  direction,  tlie  system  should  he  in 
■  equilibrio,  in  consequence  of  all  these  variations, 
and  of  the  forces  which  actuate  it.  The  equa- 
tions of  this  equilibrium  will  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  ;  and  by  com- 
bining them  with  those  which  arise  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  parts  of  the  system,  the  differen- 
tia] equations  of  the  motion  of  each  of  these 
points  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  evident  that  we  can  in  the  same  manner, 
reduce  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluids  to  those  of 
their  equilibrium.  In  this  case,  the  conditions  re- 
lative to  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  the  system 
are  reducible  to  this,  namely,  that  the  volume  of 
any  molecule  of  the  fluid  remains  always  the  same, 
if  the  fluid  be  incompressible,  and  that  it  depends 
on  tlie  pressure  exerted  according  to  a  (tt)  given 
law,  if  the  fluid  be  elastic  and  compressible.  The 
equations  which  express  these  conditions,  andthfl. 
variations  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  contain  the 
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partial  diffcrpncea  of  tlie  coordinates  of  the  mo- 
lecule, taken  cither  relatively  to  the  time,  or  with 
re9i»^ct  to  the  primitive  coonlinates.  The  in- 
tegi-Btion  of  this  species  of  equations  presents  great 
difficulties,  and  we  have  a»  yet  been  only  able  to 
succeed  in  some  particular  cases,  relative  to  the  mo- 
tions of  ponderable  fluids  in  vases,  to  the  theory 
of  sound,  and  to  the  oscillations  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  atniospliere. 

The  consideration  of  the  differential  equatione 
of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies,  has  led  to  the 
diacoveiy  of  several  very  general  and  useful  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  which  are  an  extension  of 
those  already  announced  in  the  second  chapter 
of  this  book,  relative  to  tiie  motion  of  a  point. 
A  material  point  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line, 
if  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  extraneous 
causes.  In  a  system  of  bodies  which  act  on  each 
other  without  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  ex- 
terior causes,  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  and  its  motion 
is  the  same,  as  if  all  tlie  bodies  were  united 
in  tilts  point,  all  the  forces  which  actuate  them 
being  immediately  applied  (q)  to  it ;  so  that  the 
direction  and  the  quantity  of  their  resultant,  re- 
main constantly  the  same. 

We  have  seen  that  the  radius  vector  of  a  body, 
Bollicited  by  a  force,  which  is  directed  to  a  fixed 
point,  describes  areas  whicli  are  proportional  to 
the  times.  If  we  suppose  a  system  of  bodies  act- 
ing on  eacli  other,  in  any  manner,  and  sollicited 
by  a  force  directed  to  a  fixed  point ;  and  if  from  this 
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point,  radii  vectores  drawn  to  each  of  them,  he 
projected  on  an  invariahle  plane  passing  through 
this  point,  tlie  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass 
of  each  body  into  the  area  which  the  projection 
of  its  (r)  radius  vector  traces,  is  proportional  to 
the  time.  It  is  in  this  that  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  areas  consists.  If  there  is  no  fixed 
point,  toivai'ds  which  the  system  is  attracted,  and 
if  it  be  only  subjected  to  the  mutual  action  of  its 
parts,  we  may  then  assume  any  point  wliatever, 
for  the  origin  of  the  radii  vectores.  . 

The  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  the 
area  described  by  the  projection  of  its  radius  vec- 
tor in  an  unit  of  time,  is  equal  to  the  projection 
of  the  entire  force  of  this  body  multiplied  into  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  fixed  point,  on 
the  direction  of  the  force  thus  projected  ;  this  last 
product  is  the  moment  of  the  force  to  make  the 
system  revolve  about  an  axis  pt^sing  through 
the  fixed  point,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  projection ;  the  principle  of  the  conser- 
vation of  areas  is  therefore  reduced  to  this, 
namely,  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  finite 
forces  to  make  the  system  revolve  about  any 
axis  passing  through  the  fixed  point,  which  sum 
vanishes  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  is  constant  in 
the  state  of  motion.  When  it  is  announced  in  this 
manner,  this  principle  is  applicable  in  all  possi- 
ble laws  between  the  force  and  velocity. 

The  vis  viva  of  a  system,  is  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  mass  of  each  body,  by  the  square 
of  its  velocity.   When  the  body  moves  on  a  curve 
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or  on  B  surface,  wiUtoiit  briiig  snl^ect  to  m  fatcka 
action,  \\»  rit  rim  u  alwvn  tbesaoke,  bea 
iU  vclocitT  is  constant ;  if  the  bodies  of  the 
l«n  oxitcrienoo  no  othpi"  action,  but  saA  as  vi» 
from  their  mutual  tractions  and  iireasures,  eillwr 
directly  or  Iiy  tlie  tiitcr\emiou  of  rods  and  ioa- 
tcti.«il>le  and  unela^lie  Lbrrads  the  tna  vtma  of  Uk 
nTsteni  remain*  eonfttaiit,  eren  though  serecsl  of 
ilie  bodies  shuuld  W  coiattniined  to  moTe  on 
curved  liiie«or  !>urfaces.  This  (*)  principle,  iriiicfc 
hoH  been  termed  tlie  princijtte  oj  the  ctm*ert)a6sm 
of'livinffforcts,  is  applicable  to  all  poaeible  lavs  be- 
tween the  force  and  the  velocity,  provided  tfati 
by  the  vis  viva  or  living  force  of  a  body,  is  tmdfl'- 
vtood  twice  the  integral  of  the  product  of  its  vdo- 
city,  into  the  diirereiiUal  of  Uie  finite  force  In^ 
which  it  w  actuated. 

In  the  motion  of  a  body  sollicited  by  any  forces 
whatever,  the  variation  of  tiie  i-f>  viva  is  equal 
to  twice  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body,  Inr 
the  inxm  of  the  accelei'aUng  forces  luultinlied  k- 
epectively  by  the  elementary  quuiitities,  by  wliicit 
the  body  advancei*  towards  their  origins;.  In  tiie 
utoliou  of  u  sytttem  of  bodies,  twice  tJie  sam  af 
all  these  products,  is  the  ^-ariation  of  the  linog 
foi-cc  of  the  system.  Let  us  conwive  that  in  thf 
motion  of  the  system,  all  the  bodies  arrive  "at  the 
same  instant  in  the  position,  in  which  it  would  h( 
in  equilibrio  in  consequence  of  the  accelei-ating 
forces  which  nollicit  it :  by  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities  the  variation  of  the  living  force 
vanishes ;   therefore  the   vis  vii-a  will   tfaeu  base 
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attained  its  maximum  or  minimum.  If 
teni  be  moved  by  one  sole  species  of  simple  oscil- 
lations, the  bodies  after  departing  from  the  po- 
sition of  equilibrium  will  tend  to  revert  to  it,  if 
the  equilibrium  be  stable  j  therefore,  their  velo- 
cities diminish  in  proportion  as  their  distance 
from  this  position  is  increased,  aud  consequently 
in  this  position,  the  vis  viva  will  be  a  tJiax- 
imum.  But  if  the  equilibrium  be  not  stable,  the 
bodies  in  proportion  as  their  distance  from  this 
position  is  increased  will  tend  to  deviate  more 
from  it,  and  their  velocities  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, consequently  their  vis  viva  will  be  in 
this  case  a  mmtmn»2.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that 
if  the  vis  vica  he  constantly  a  maximutn,  ivhen 
the  bodies  simultaneously-  attain  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  whatever  that  velocity  may  be,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  stable,  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  stability  will  be  neither  absolute  or  relative, 
if  the  vLt  viva  in  this  position  of  the  system, 
be  constantly  a  minimum. 

■  Finally,  we  have  t>een  in  the  second  chapter, 
that  the  sum  of  the  integrals  of  the  product  of 
each  finite  force  of  the  system,  by  the  element  of 
its  direction,  which  sum  vanishes  in  the  state  of 
equilibrium,  becomes  a  minimum  in  the  state  of 
motion.  It  is  in  this  (0  that  tlie  principle  of  the 
least  action  consists,  whicli  principle  dil&rs  from 
thoeO'  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, of  the  conservation  of  areas  and  of  living 
forcee,  in  this,  that  these  principles  ai-e  tlie  real 
integrals  of  the  differential  eciuations  of  the  mo- 
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lion   of  bodies  ;    whtsreae  that    of  the    least  ) 
lion  IK  only  a  reniarkaUe  combination    of  these 
Nime  equationm. 

The  finite  force  of  a  body,  being  the  product 
of  its  mass  into  its  velocity,  and  the  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  the  space  deaci-ilted  in  an  element  of 
lime,  being  equal  to  the  product  of  this  element 
by  the  square  of  the  velocity,  the  principle  of  the 
least  action  may  be  announced  in  the  following 
manner :  the  integral  of  the  vis  viva  of  a  sys- 
tem, multiplied  by  the  clement  of  tlie  time, 
is  a  minimum ;  so  that  the  true  economy  of 
nature  is  tliat  of  the  vis  viva.  To  produce  this 
economy  ought  to  be  our  object  in  the  con 
struction  of  machines,  which  are  more  per- 
fect in  proportion  as  less  vis  viva  is  requir- 
ed, to  produce  a  given  eflfect.  If  the  bodies  are 
not  sollicited  by  any  accelerating  forces,  the  vis 
viva  of  the  system  is  constant ;  consequently 
the  system  passes  from  one  point  to  another  in 
the  shortest  time. 

Another  important  remark  remains  to  be  made 
relative  to  the  extent  of  these  different  principles. 
That  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  areas,  sub- 
sist even  when  by  the  (m)  mutual  action  of  the 
bodies  of  the  system  they  undergo  sudden  changes 
in  their  motions,  which  renders  these  principles  ex- 
tremely usefiil  in  several  circumstances  j  but  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  oi  the  vis  viva  and  of 
the  least  action  require,  that  the  variations  of  the 
motions  of  the  system  be  made  by  insensible  gra- 
rlations. 
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When  tUe  system  undergoes  sudden  changes, 
either  from  the  mutual  action  the  of  bodies  of  the 
system,  or  from  meeting  with  obstacles,  the  fwi'iva 
BKperiencesat  each  of  these  changes,  a  diminution 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body  into 
the  square  of  the  velocity  destroyed,  conceiving  the 
velocity  previous  to  the  change  to  be  resolved  into 
two,  of  which  one  subsists  after  the  shock,  the 
other  being  annihilated,  the  square  of  which  is 
evidently  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  va- 
riations which  the  change  makes  the  decomposed 
velocity  to  experience,  parallel  to  any  three  coordi- 
nate axes.  All  these  principles  would  still  obtain, 
regard  being  had  to  the  (y)  relative  motion  of  the 
bodies  of  the  system,  if  it  was  carried  along  by  a 
general  motion  common  to  the  foci  of  the  forces, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  fixed.  Tliey  ob- 
tain likewise  in  the  relative  motions  of  bodies  on 
the  earth,  for  it  is  impossible,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  to  judge  of  the  absolute  motion  of  a 
system  of  bodies,  by  the  sole  appearances  of  its 
relative  motion. 

Whatever  be  the  motion  of  the  system  and  the 
variation  which  it  experiences  from  the  mutual 
action  of  its  parts,  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
each  body,  by  the  area  which  its  projection  traces 
about  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  on  a  plane 
which  passing  through  this  point  remains  always 
parallel  to  itself,  is  constant.  The  plane  on 
which  this  sum  is  a  maximum,  preserves  its  rela- 
tive position  (x)  during  the  motion  of  the  sys* 
tem,  the  same  sum  vanishes  for  every  plane  which 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  perpen- 
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tliculai*  to  that  just  mentioDed  ;  and  the  squares  of 
the  three  similar  sums  relative  to  any  three  planes 
drawn  through  the  centre,  of  gi-avity,  and  perpen- 
dicular lo  each  other,  are  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  sum  which  is  u  maximum.  The  plane  which 
corresponds  to  this  sum,  posesues  also  the  follow- 
ing remarkahle  property,  namely,  that  the  sum 
of  the  projections  of  the  areas  traced  hy  hodies 
about  each  othei-,  and  nmltiplied  respectively  by 
the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  two'  bodies  which 
are  connected  by  each  I'adius  vectot,  is  a  maximum 
on  this  plane,  and  on  all  planes  which  ai'e  parallel 
to  it.  We  may  therefore  tind  at  all  times  a  plane 
which  passing  through  any  one  of  the  points  of 
the  system  preserves  always  a  parallel  situation  ; 
and  as  by  .referring  the  motion  of  the  bodies  of  the 
system  to  it,  two  of  the  constant  arbitrary  quanti- 
ties of  this  motion  disappear,  it  is  as  natural  to 
select  this  plane  for  that  of  the  coordinates,  as  it 
is  to  fixtheir  origin,  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
system. 
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{a)  The  meridian  is  therefore  a  secondary  Ijotli  to  tlie 
dquator  and  to  the  horizon ;  and  as  from  Napier's  rules 
the  sine  of  the  elevation  of  any  point  of  ihe  equator  above 
the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the 
equator  to  the  horizon  multiplied  into  the  sine  of  the  arc  of 
the  equator,  intercepted  between  the  given  point  and  the 
horizon ;  it  follows,  that  as  the  inclination  of  the  equator  is 
constant  in  the  same  place,  the  elevation  of  the  point  ia 
greatest  when  it  is  90°  from  the  horizon,  (',  e.  when  it  is 
on  the  meridian ;  in  which  case  also  the  sine  of  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  equator,  (which  is  equal  to  the  complement 
of  latitude,)  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the 
equator  to  the  horizon,  and  as  the  most  elevated  point  of 
the  equator  exists  on  the  meridian,  the  most  elevated  points 
of  all  parallels  to  the  equator  exist  also  un  the  meridian. 

As  the  star  is  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
pole,  when  it  is  on  the  meridian,  it  is  as  much  below  the 
pole  in  one  observation  as  it  is  above  it  in  the  other  ; 
hence,  the  three  elevations  constitute  an  arithmetic  pro- 
gression. This  observation  gives  us  at  the  same  time  the 
declination,  for  this  last  quantity  is  equal  to  90°,  minus 
half  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  height 
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liowever,  tlila  method  requires  some  corrections  for  re- 
fraction, S(c.  as  will  be  hereafter  specified ;  indeed  it  has 
been  employed  to  determine  the  qimniiij/  of  refraction 
when  the  latitude  is  known  from  other  considerations, 
(see  Brinkley's  Astronomy,  Chap-  4.) ;  the  nearer  the  star 
is  lo  the  pole  the  less  will  be  the  error  from  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  there  is  no  refraction;  those  stars  never  set,  of 
which  the  distance  from  the  pole  is  equal  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon. — See 
Note  {d).  Chap.  2. 

(b)  The  actual  magnitude  of  the  earth,  considered  as 
spherical,  may  be  determined  from  this  circumstance,  for 
if  we  proceed  north  or  south  until  the  pole  is  elevated  or 
depressed  a  degree,  we  know  that  we  must  have  travelled 
over  B  degree  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  number  of  miles 
in  which  being  measured  and  multiplied  by  3G0,  gives  the 
number  of  miles  in  the  earth's  circumference,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  number  of  miles  in  the 
earth's  radius ;  what  is  stated  in  the  text  shews,  that  the 
earth  is  convex  at  the  place  of  the  spectator ;  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  in  various  directions  proves,  that 
it  is  a  curved  surface  returning  into  itself,  and  likewise  the 
circumstance  of  the  boundary  of  the  earth's  shadow  ia  a 
lunar  eclipse  being  always  circular,  proves  that  it  is 
globular  or  round. 

(c)  The  sun's  motion  is  always  performed  in  the  same 
plane  ;  for  the  sine  of  right  ascension  bears  to  the  tangent 
of  declination  an  invariable  ratio,  it  folloM's  consequently 
that  the  plane  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  vernal  equi- 
nox must  always  make  the  same  angle  with  the  equator,  the 
radius  being  to  the  tangent  of  this  angle  in  the  given  invaria- 
ble ratio;  it  is  also  observed,  that  the  difference  between  the 
right  ascensions  of  those  stars,  which  are  near  to  the  sun 
at  the  commencement  of  spring  and  at  the  commencement 
of  autumn, is  J80,  hence  it  follows,  that  the  two  intersections 
of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  are  ]80°  distant;  and  if  the 
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P  points  of  the  horizon,  when  the  sun  sets  in  the  beginning 
of  summer  and  winter,  be  accurately  marked,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  equally  distant  from  the  eaat  and  west, 
hence,  and  as  all  the  points  of  the  orbit  are  always  in  the 
same  plane,  it  follows,  that  the  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle. 

(rf)  If  /  denotes  the  latitude,  d  the  declination,  and  k 
the  horary  angle  from  noon,  we  have,  when  the  sun  is 
rising  or  setting,  cos.  A  =  tang,  /.  tang.  (2;  when  the  height 
of  the  pole  and  d  are  of  the  same  denomination  cos.  h  is 
negative,  and  •*.  h  >  than  90,  .'.  the  day  is  longer  than 
the  night;  when  I  or  d,  or  both,  vanish,  A  =  90°,  therefore, 
the  day  is  always  equal  to  the  night ;  when  tang.  ^=cot.  d, 
or  vice  versa,  A  =  0,  .*.  the  sun  does  not  set. 

{e)  The  horizon  of  spectators  situated  at  the  equator 
passes  through  the  poles,  hence  the  horizon,  being  in  this 
case  a  secondary  to  the  equator  must  pass  through  the  cen- 
tres of  all  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  bisect  them  all 
at  right  angles ;  hence,  as  also  appears  from  the  preceding 
note,  the  days  are  always  equal  to  the  night ;  such  a  posi- 
tion of  the  sphere  is  called  a  rightsphere.  To  aspectator 
eituated  at  the  pole,  the  equator  and  hoiizon  coincide, 
consequently  the  planes  of  all  the  diurnal  LJrctes  arc 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  so  that  when  the 
sun  is  at  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  he  does  not  set 
for  six  months ;  this  position  of  the  sphere  is  called  a 
parallel  sphere.  In  all  places  intermediate  between  the 
equator  and  poles,  the  length  of  the  day  U  difTerent  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  Such  positions  of  the  sphere 
are  called  oblique  spheres ;  what  is  stated  here  is  imme- 
diately apparent  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  (rf). 

If  by  means  of  the  observed  declinations  and  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  sun,  the  daily  increments  of  longitude  be  com- 
puted, it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  proportional  to 
the  intervals  of  time  which  separate  the  consecutive  pas- 
sages of  the  sun  over  the  meridian ;  the  greatest  difference 
exists  in  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  of  which  one  is  situated 


irto  ibe  tuminer,  arHl  tlw  other  u«ar  lo  the  winter  »ol- 
Mice;  (lieae  two  poinu  are  in  the  same  line,  thougli 
■ttuitec)  uii  opposite  siiles  of  the  eqtmtor,  and  their  righi 
ascen>ioii«  cliflvr  by  ISO. 

(J)  Conecquenily  the  mean  velocity  betueen  these  two 
.    I%l327+I*,059l 
extreme*  w =  I'.ogss. 

(^)  The  angles  being  supposed  to  increase  propor- 
lionubly  lo  itie  times,  tlieir  sines  will  be  periodica],-  for 
llic  iine,  whicli  at  the  caninieiicetnent  is  cypher,  increases 
with  the  arc  unil  becomes  equal  to  radius  when  the  arc 
=  90°,  it  then  decrenses  and  finally  becomes  =  to  cypher 
when  tlic  arc  becomes  equal  to  130  ;  the  sine  then  passing 
to  the  oUier  niile  of  the  dtauieter  changes  its  sign,  and 
runs  through  (lie  same  series  of  changes  in  this  semicir- 
cumrennce'  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  appear* 
from  analysis  tliat  all  the  inequalities  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  expressed  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  angles,  which 
increase  proportionally  to  the  time.  No  other  function 
of  tlic  circle  occurs  in  the  expressions  for  these  inequalities. 
Stv  Vol.  2,  Book  6,  Chap.  2. 

(A)  In  fact,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the  an- 
gtiliir  motion  of  the  sun  varies  as  the  squoreof  the  apparent 
diameter,  it  follows,  as  a  general  law,  that  the  angle  de- 
orribed  each  day  by  the  sun  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
llie  diklaiice  is  constant,  t.  e.  if  r  and  r'  represent  the  dt»- 
Uncf  >,  and  th\  d^  the  angles  described  by  the  sun  at  the 
iwo  tliftt  rent  epochs,  we  liave  dv.  >»  =dv'.  r"  ;  but  the  areas 

dMCi'ibcd    at    these    points    are   respectively    =  — ~  , 

s  are  described  in 
,  njUAl  Ume*. 

fJtIiarwiM  tlius,  let  vaadv'  represent  the  angular  motions 
td  lli«  anil  in  Ivro  different  points  of  the  orbit,  a  and  a'  the 
Mtinll  dltil'iial  Hi'CS  described  by  the  sun  at  these  points,  land 
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/■+S/j the  corre^TOnding distances, and */,d' the  correspond- 
ing apparent  diameters,  the  small  sectors  described  by  the 

sun  nre  equal  respectively  to  -^  and  ^ >  *""  ^^  "=1" , 

a'=v'.{r+Br),  these  sectors  are  equal  to  ~2~* 2 ' 

now  by  means  of  very  exact  measurements  of  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  sun  made  with  a  micrometer,  it  is  found 
that  the  apparent  angular  motions  vary  as  the  squaresof  the 

I  apparent  diameters,  i.e.  v:v"-'-ii^:  d'*,  or  ii;i/;:(r+Sr)*:r*, 

.'.  nj-'=i/.  (j-+Sr)',  hence  the  small  sectors  are  always  pro- 
portional to  the  times. 

(i).  In  fact,  suppose  lines  to  be  drawn  in  a  plani:  passing 
through  a  given  point,  (which  represents  the  common 
centre  of  the  earth  and  of  the  celestial  sphere,)  so  that 
tlieir  angular  distances  may  be  equal  to  the  diurnal  motion. 
These  tines  will  represent  the  visual  rays,  which  are  drawn 
to  the  sun  each  successive  day.  Lay  off  from  the  fixed 
point  in  the  direction  of  these  rays  the  corresponding  dis- 
tances  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  (which  may  be  estimated 
from  the  diurnal  motion,  one  of  these  distances  being  as- 
sumed  equal  to  unity,)  the  points  which  are  determined 
in  this  manner  will  indicate  the  place  of  the  sun  for  each 
day,  and  the  curve  which  is  traced  by  uniting  these  points 
will  be  similar  to  the  sun's  orbit.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the 
angles  described  by  the  sun  each  succsssive  day  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  its  observed  longitudes,  the  ratio  of 
the  distances  will  be  obtained;  for,  from  the  equation 
iir'  =  A,  it  follows,  that  these  distances  are  reciprocally 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  angular  motions.  But  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  curve  indicated  by  the  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  is  an  exact  ellipse,  we  should  assume  the 
indeterminate  equation  of  any  ellipse,  and  make  it  to  satisly 
some  of  these  observations ;  and  when  the  elements  have 
been  determined  by  this  condition,  we  can  investigate  and 
try  whether  it  equally  represents  the  other  observations, 


(.  e.  il'  it  niwignii  for  the  distaoces  of  tlie  sun  froni  [he 
earth  in  diflbrent  longitude*,  values  equal  to  Ukjm  which 
liavc  bvcii  deduced  from  ubtervftlion. 

We  mtglit  linvc  inferred  from  ao  observation  of  die 
lun'i  nppurcnt  dinnicter  that  bia  qiparetu  orbit  it  an 
ellipue,  fur  if  m  be  liis  mean,  and  m — r  bis  least  apparent 
dinmotcr,  then  thii  diameter  at  any  other  point  is  obserred 
to  be  equal  to  HI — ».  COB.  I',  V  representing  bis  angular  dis- 
Uince  from  the  jx)int  where  bis  diameter  is  least;  now,  u 
the  diitance  varies  inversely  as  the  apparent  diameter, 

r= 1  which  is  an  equation  of  the  same  form  at 

'         1  +f.COS.V 

Or  thus,  let  D,  D'  represent  the  greatest  and  least 
diametcrB  of  the  sun,  which  have  been  already  ^ven 
in  nunibors  in  the  text;  it  is  found  that  if  d  denote 
any  other  dinincter,  and  v  the  angular  distance  of  the 
Hun  when  the  diameter  is  d,  from  the  point  in  the  ellipse 
where  the  diameter  is  D,  we  have  D  —  D'  ;  D  —  d\'- 
I— co8.t80(».  e.  2)  :  1— cos.r,  .'.{D— D'){1 — cos.i>)  = 

,.(D-.).„d.=D_'-5=s:'.(,_.„..„,  =  2±d:^ 

D— D' 


-•co8.r,  . 


I  +ir.cos.t'      , .    .     ,  „         ,,. 

— T- jr-,  this  IB  the  equation  ot  an  elhpse  whose  major 

axis  passes  through  the  points  where  the  apparent  tliaoieter 
is  greatest  and  least. 

(A)  This  point  may  be  easily  determined  in  the  case  of 
any  elliptic  orbit.  About  the  focus  of  the  ellipse,  as 
centre,  describe  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  semiaxes  of  the  ellipse ;  this  cir- 
cle is  equal  to  the  ellipse,  mid  if  a  body  be  conceived  to 
revolve  in  this  circle  with  the  mean  angular  motion  of  the 
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sun,  its  periodic  time  will  be  equal  to  the  periodic  time 
of  the  sun.  Conceive  this  imaginary  body  to  set  off  from 
the  same  radiu;  as  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun 
begins  to  move  from  the  apogee.  As  the  sun's  velocity  in 
this  point  is  less  than  his  mean  angular  velocity,  the  ficti- 
tious body  witi  precede  the  sun,  and  it  will  continue  to  pre- 
cede this  star  by  greater  quantities  perpetually,  till  the  an- 
gular motion  of  the  sun  becomes  equal  to  the  angular  mo- 
tion of  this  body,  afterwards  the  angular  motion  of  the  sun 
becoming  greater  than  the  mean  angular  motion,  the  sun 
will  begin  to  gain  on  the  body,  and  will  overtake  it,  when 
it  arrives  at  perigee;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  body  pre- 
cedes the  sun  by  the  greatest  quantity,  when  its  angular 
motion  is  equal  to  the  mean  angular  motion ;  now  it  ap- 
pears from  the  equation  vr'-  =  A,  that  the  angular  motions 
vary  as  the  synchronous  areas  directly,  and  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  tlie  distance,  but  the  synchronous  areas  are 
equal  in  the  ellipse  and  circle,  for  they  are  as  the  whole 
areas  divided  by  the  respective  periodic  times,  i.  e.  in  a 
ratio  of  equality,  hence,  the  angular  motions  are  equal 
when  the  distances  are  equal,  /.  e.  when  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  focus  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
semiaxes, 

The  radius  of  the  circle  whose  area  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  ellipse  =a.  ^a^—e\ 

{/)  This  parallax  is  given  with  great  accuracy  by  theory, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  (see  Book  4,  Chap.  4,}  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  particularly  interesting  to  determine 
the  parallax  is,  because  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  the  solar  system  depends  on  it. 

If  the  exact  time  when  the  spots  describe  right  lines 
was  known,  the  longitude  of  the  sun  or  earth  at  this  in- 
stant would  determine  the  place  of  the  nodes.  However, 
this  place  is  best  determined  by  means  of  corresponding 
observations,  made  before  and  after  the  passage  through 


^ 


Um  nodn  vfacn  the  opaung*  of  tiie  ttSptt  u  the  mxat, 
but  in  oppotitc  diraeuotM. 

CWIing  /,  X  the  bcjioeentnc  longiMibe*  of  the  earth 
aad  spot,  v  the  lielioccatnc  Utitnde,  ami  B  tke  gwccotiie 
Utitwdv,  A  the  n>n'»  •eoit-dii meter,  r  the  dntaooe  of  spot 
rrom  centre  o(  the  uin,  and  II  the  ^J^yn*  of  ^NK  from 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  ii  very  nemrty  otjoal  to  the  di^ 
taoee   of  the  centie  of  the   sun   from    eMah,    we  hare 

r  :  B  :  r  sin.  B  :  sin-y,  ■'■  as  Mn.  A  =  g  ,   ire  have  siii.^= 

a     .     „      ua.B    ,.,  „ 

y  nn.  B  =  ^^j^ ,  likewise  >:  am.y.  R.  cos.  B  expresses  the 

ratio  of  the  curtate  disunces  of  the  spot  from  the  oeDtresoT 
the  Bun  and  earth,  which  is  aUoexpre&sedbv  that  ofsin.E: 
sin.  (i — je),  E  being  equal  to  the  ditfereoce  betireen  the  geo- 
centric longitudes  of  the  centre  of  the  too  and  spot,  .'.  we 
haver.cos.^:H.co$.B::  sia.E:sia.(/ — »),  bence  sin,(l — j) 

sin.E.co£.B   R     un.E-co5.B 
=       coit.^.      '  T=co&.,.sin.  A-'^^y  «>l>.muilng  for  cos.^ 

^  un.' A — sin.'  B\       sin.  E.  cof^  B 

iW  value r-l'  A  I  1/       ,>   '       Th*    nence   we 

sin.  d  /  Vsii,,*^ — Ein.'B 

can  determine  x. 

Observing  three  positions  of  the  same  spot,  we  are  giren 
by  what  precedes  Uieir  distances,  /,  r,  I',  from  the  p^e  of 
the  ecliptic  or  their  co-latitudes.  We  can  alsoj  by  what 
precedes,  determine  their  difierences  of  longitude ;  beoce  in 
the  three  spherical  triangles,  which  ore  formed  by  drawing 
lines  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  three  obserred 
posidons  of  the  spot,  we  have  in  each  of  (hem,  re:q>ecti7eljr, 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  which  enables  its  to  de- 
termine the  remaining  sides.  A,  A',  A",  (or  the  arcs  con- 
necting the  three  positions  of  the  spot),  and  also  the  base 
angles,  and  consequently  their  sum ;  now  as  the  spot  moves 
parallel  to  the  solar  equator,  its  distances  from  the  pole  of 
this  equator  are  the  same,  consequenUy  a  perpendicular 
from  this   pole  bisects  the  arcs  connecting  the  different 
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positions  of  the  spots;  and  from  tbe  consideration  of  these 
triangles  it  is  evident,  that  we  are  given  the  ^  oftliesiim 
of  the  cosines  of  the  angles,  which  an  arc  from  the  pole  of 
the  sun's  equator  makes  with  the  conneclingarcs,  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cosines  of  these  angles,  /.  e.  we  are  given 
the  ratio  of  the  cotangents  of  half  the  angle  made  by  con- 
necting arcs  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  difference  of  the 
preceding  angles;  having  determined  this  difference  we  can 
obtain  the  angle  which  the  arc  from  the  pole  of  the  equator 
makes  with  connecting  arc,  and  hence  we  obtain,  by  sub- 
traction, the  angle  formed  by  arcs  drawn  from  a  given 
position  of  the  spot  to  the  poles  of  equator  and  ecliptic, 
and  as  we  have  these  arcs  we  can  obtain  the  third  side, 
which  measures  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  ecliptic; 
and  as  we  also  know  a,  the  angle  formed  by  /,  /',  and  the 
time,  t,  in  which  it  is  described,  we  can  obtain  the  time  of 
revolution  for  ^  T  : ;  n  ;  360°. 


CHAPTER  III. 

This  position,  with  respect  to  the  equality  which  sub- 
sists between  the  duration  of  each  oscillation  of  a  pendu- 
lum, is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  which 
was  first  propounded  as  a  general  axiom  by  Leibnitz, 
though  it  was  long  before  viiiualh/  assumed  by  Archimedes 
in  demonstrating  some  of  the  first  principles  of  mechanics. 

The  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year  passes  the  meridian 
once  leas  than  the  star,  because  the  sum  of  all  the  retar- 
dations in  that  time  is  equal  to  360°,  being  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  arcs  described  by  the  sun  in  the  year,  /.  e.  to 
360. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,   that  in  consequence  of  the 
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precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  itar  takes  a  longer  time  to 
return  to  the  meridian  than  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
ita  axis;  however,  the  difl'erence  is  not  appreciable,  for 
supposing  that  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  i< 
50"!,  which  it  is  very  nearly  for  stars  near  the  equator,  this 
converted  into  time  gives  3,3  seconds,  by  which  the  star 
passes  the  meridian  later  at  the  end  of  a  year,  which  being 
distributed  over  the  entire  year  is  altogether  insensible. 

(jb)  Let  1  be  the  obli(juity  of  the  ecliptic,  I  the  longitude 
of  the  sun,  and  A  the  right  ascension;  then  If  cos.  T=i, 
Ung./=.r,  we  have,  by  Napier's  rules,  sx=tang.  A,  .'. 
t.dXf  i.  e.   dL{\  +  x'Ys  =  d\{\  +  Wng/A),    or  sdx  = 

,       .         ,,      ,      .      dis         d\ 
j.rfisec*/=(/A.sec.  A,  that  is,        'J  =cos  'A  '  "        """ 

cos, /= cos. A.  COS.  D,  (D  being  equal  to  the  declination,) 

,     .  dl.s  d\  ,       , 

"'=°^'*'"cos.'A.cos.'D=^;e^;  therefore,  rfA  (which 
converted  into  time  determines  the  variation  of  the 
astronomical  day,}  is  equal  to  d.l. stc.^D;  and  as  dl  and 
s  are  constant,  dA  varies  as  sec.*D,  and  therefore  it 
is  greatest  at  the  solstice,  and  least  at  the  equinox;  for 


d\  at  the  equinox  is  to  dA  at  the  solstice  as  s*  :  1,  con- 
sequently dl  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  incre- 
ment in  the  equinoxes  and  in  the  solstices;  I  is  evidently 
equal  to  the  rjght  ascension  of  the  fictitious  sun  s",  which 
is  supposed  to  move  in  the  equator  with  a  motion   equal 

to  the  sun's   mean   motion  in   the   ecliptic;  .".   I A   is 

equal   to  the  separation  of  s"  from  s',  and  tan.(f A)= 

tan.^ — tan. A        x — sx  x 

l-i-tan.^.tan.A-l+sj*  =  (^— *)-l+j,»'  "  ^-C'— A)  = 

n sa^i 

{l—s)dx.jY~-—jr;;  which  is  a  maximum  when  l=sx*. 


(I+s^)' 
that  is,  tan.;=^;j^-==,  and  consequently  *'cos.I  =  tan.  Ai 


r 
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hence  AsiS",  43',  56",  and  l—i6°,  H',  and /—A  when 
a  maximum  =:  2°,  S8',  20" ;  it  appears  from  this  that  the 
greatest  separation  of  s"  from  s'  is  greater  tlian  the  great- 
est separation  of  s'  from  s  on  the  equator,  corresponding 
to  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  for  the  latter  is  only 
2°,  6',  when  the  greatest  equation  is  1°,55'33";  besides, 
this  greatest  separation  happens  about  the  8th  of  May, 
which  is  later  than  when  the  radius  vector  of  the  solar 
orbit  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  eemiaxes,  that  ia^ 
when  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  maximum. — See  Note  {/c), 
page  302. 

(n)  Hence,  as  the  second  and  third  sun's  depart  from  the 
equinox  together,  the  one  describing  the  equator,  and  the 
other  the  ecliptic,  with  the  eame  uniform  motion;  thedis- 
tance  of  the  latter  (which  is  equal  to  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  true  sun)  will  be  equal  to  the  right  ascension  of  the  third 
sun.  Hence  the  equation  of  time  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
differettce  between  the  true  sun's  right  ascension  and  his  mean 
longitude,  corrected  btf  the  efualion  of  the  equinoxes  in  right 
ascension  ;  therefore,  naming  e  the  equation  of  the  centre, 
fi,  V  the  increments  in  longitude  and  right  ascension  which 
result  from  the  nutation,  j-  the  reduction  to  the  equator, 
or  the  difference  between  tlie  longitude  and  right  ascen- 
sion, X',  X  the  true  and  mean  longitudes  of  the  siui,  p  p 
the  true  and  mean  right  ascensions,  and  p  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  perturbations  of  tlie  planets,  we  have 
\'  =  \-^e-\-p  +  p,  p  =  \  +  v,  p'=X'+p  =  X-t-c+p+^+p, ■ 
:.p' — p  =  e+27+r-^ii — v\  we  will  see  hereafier  that  «= 
f(.  cos.  E  (e  being  the  obliquity)  and  ^  =  18".  sin.  J^,  (2  de- 
pending on  the  :  situation  of  the  lunar  orbit),  therefore  x, 

18 

h  — 

since,  therefore,  both  e  and  r  are  variable  in  this  expression, 
the  equation  must  (without  taking  into  account  the  dis- 
turbing force  p.  or  p)  be  variable  from  these  two  causes ; 
and  as  e  and  r  are  not  the  same  on  corresponding  days  of 


i 
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twu  iJiOcreiit  years,  in  consequence  or  the  secular  distur- 
bftncvH,  it  follows,  that  the  equation  of  time  is  condau* 
ally  varying. 

Tliere  are  four  times  in  the  year  in  which  the  equa- 
tion of  time  vonislies,  lor  Uenutlng  the  true  sun,  the  sun 
which  moves  wittt  a  mean  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
sun  which  moves  with  a  mean  motion  in  the  equator  by 
t,  s',  V  respectively.  As  s'  precedes  s  from  apogee  to  peri- 
gee, and  s"  precedes  s'  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the 
solstice,  the  order  of  the  sun's  near  the  winter  solstice  is 
s,  s",  s";  at  the  solstice  s'  coinciding  with  s"  the  order  is 

**  1  ~  f  i"i"i^^'"t<^ly  after  *'  passes  s",  (as  appears  from 
what  )ias  been  estahlished  above  respecting  the  iDcrements 
ofdA,  at  the  equinox  and  at  the  solstice),  .'.  after  the  sol- 
stice the  order  is  s,  s",  s'\  at  the  perigee,  which  is  very 
little  beyond  the  solstice,  s  coincides  with  s';  .'.  it  must 
have  passed  s"  in  order  to  eifect  this,  for  s"  does  not  over- 
take v' till  their  arrival  at  the  vernal  equinox;  hence,  at 
the  moment  when  s  passed  s",  the  equation  of  time  vanish- 
ed. After  the  perigee  the  order  of  the  sun's  is  j"s'j, 
which  continues  to  the  vernal  equinox,  therefore  in  that  in- 
terval the  equation  of  time  does  not  vanish  ;  after  the  equi- 
nox s"  beginsto  precedes',  and  the  order  becomes  sVs;  very 
near  this  )X)int  the  distance  from  the  focus  of  the  solar 
ellipse  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  semiaxes,  /.  e. 
the  true  angular  motion  is  equal  to  the  mean  angular 
motion,  and  therefore  s'  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  s. 
But  the  greatest  separation  of  s"  from  s'  is  subsequent  to 
this,  and  as  it  is  greater  in  quantity  than  the  deviation  of 
s  from  s'i  it  follows,  that  previous  to  the  greatest  separa- 
tion of  s"  from  s',  the  order  of  the  sun's  is  not  s's"s  but 
s'ss" ;  therefore  s"  must  have  passed  s,  consequently  the 
equation  of  time  must  have  vanished ;  but  at  the  smnmer 
solstice  s"  joins  &',  and  as  s'  does  not  Join  £  till  afler  the 
time  of  the  solstice,  wlien  the  sun  is  in  the  apogee,  thia. 
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juiiction  of  s"  witb  s'  must  Iiave  been  effected  by  s"  repass- 
ing s,  this  caused  the  equation  of  time  again  to  vanish, 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  solstice ;  after  this  takes  place 
the  order  of  the  sun  is  s's"s,  at  the  solstices  /  coincides 
with  s",  and  after  this  the  order  becomes  ^'s's  till  tlie  sun 
arrives  at  apogee.  Immediately  after  |s'  moving  witli  a 
greater  angular  motion  than  s,  the  order  liecomes  .•i"ss'i 
now  as  .s  cannot  overtake  s'  till  it  arrives  at  perigee, 
whereas  s"  reaches  s'  at  the  equinox,  it  follows,  that  pre- 
vious to  this  s"  must  have  passed  s,  and  at  the  instant  of 
passing,  the  equation  of  time  vanishes.  If  the  apogee  and 
perigee  coincided  with  the  solstices,  the  equation  of  time 
would  vanish  in  these  points,  which  was  the  case  in  the 
year  1250;  but  as  the  apsides  continually  prograde,  the 
points,  at  which  the  equation  of  time  vanishes,  continually 
vary.  As  the  moments  when  the  equation  from  each 
cause  separately  is  a  maximum,  do  not  coincide,  the 
greatest  equation  can  never  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
equations  arising  from  each  cause  separately;  when  the. 
equation  of  time  is  a  maximum,  its  increment  is  cypher, 
I.  e.  the  mean  and  true  day  have  the  same  length,  when 
the  equation  of  time  vanishes,  their  difierence  is  the 
greatest  possible. 

(o)  The  reason  why  the  day  was  divided  into  2+  hours, 
and  the  hours  into  60  minutes,  and  the  minutes  into  60 
seconds,  was,  because  these  numbers  admitted  many  dif- 
ferent divisors. 

If  the  year  was  exactly  =365-1-^,  in  four  years  the 
commencement  of  the  year  would  have  regraded  an  entire 
day,  and  in  1460  Jidiaji  years  the  commencement  would 
have  regraded  an  entire  Julian  year,  for  dividing  1460  by 
by  4,  the  quote  will  be  365,  -"-  1460  Julian  are  equivalent 
to  14C1  Egyptian  years,  but  as  the  year  is  accurately  only 
=  365,2422640,  in  order  that  the  difference  between  this 
and  S65  may  produce  a  tropical  year,  it  is  necesiary  that 
1506  years  should  be  accomplished;  this  period  of  1460 
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is  called  tlie  tolhiac  period.  The  EgyptiaD»  supposed  all 
Uieir  monilia  tu  consist  of  SO  days,  and  lliey  added  at  die 
«nd  ol'  tbc  j'«Br  five  days,  which  were  called  E7ra7a;ifva- 
See  Vol  2,  Book  ♦,  Chap.  3. 

(;i)  Suppose  that  the  moment  of  the  solstice  or  equbox 
preceded  midnight  by  a  quantity  le&s  thau  the  errors  o[ 
the  tables,  then  according  to  the  tables  the  moment  woold 
happen  after  midnight,  and  as  the  commencement  of  the 
yenr  is  reckoned  from  the  midnight  which  precedes  the 
solstice  as  determined  by  the  tables,  this  origin  would 
differ  nearly  by  an  entire  day  from  the  true  origin. 

{p)  In  the  Julian  arrangement  of  the  year,  it  is  supposed 
that365  +  {  =  R,  a  revolution  of  the  sun;  consequently, 
ihoufjh  there  is  not  an  integral  number  of  days  in  one  re- 
volution, still  four  years  may  be  made  equal  to  four  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun,  and  +R=4..S65  +  l=3.365  +  366;  now 
as  the  true  length  of  the  year  is  not  36.5.25,  but  365.242264, 
which  is  less  than  the  former  by  1 1',  15" ;  before  a  new 
year  has  commenced,  the  sun  has  passed  the  point  in  the 
ecliptic  where  the  last  year  began,  by  a  small  fraction 
=  11',  15"XS9',  8"  ;  therefore,  the  JuHan  reckoning  and 
the  course  of  the  seasons  fall  behind  the  sun,  and  in  1 32 
years  this  difference  is  very  nearly  a  day,  hence  in  3.132 
or  396,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  four  centuries,  their 
loss  would  be  three  days ;  this  is  the  reason  why 
Gregory  proposed  to  omit  the  intercallary  day  at  the 
commencement  of  three  successive  centuries,  which  would 
be,  in  the  Julian  arrangement,  intercallary  years,  and  to 
retain  it  on  the  fourth  century,  and  two  hours  fifteen 
minutes  is  all  that  remains  uncorrected  ;  for  11',  15",  the 
annual  error  =  .007736,  which  in  a  century  is  .7736,  and 
in  four  centuries  it  is  equal  to  3.0944,  of  which  the  deci- 
mal part  .09*4,  which  is  not  corrected,  =  2",  15';  now 
this  part  becomes  equal  to  an  entire  day  in  4237  years, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  corrected  nearly  by  omitting,  ss 
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is  suggested  in  tlie  text,  a  bissextile  every  four  thousand 

years. 

(y)  The  Persian  intercalation  was  more  correct  than  the 
Julian,  for  Omar  proposed  to  delay  to  the  33d  year  the 
intercalation  which  ought  regularly  to  take  place  on  the 
32d,  and  by  this  means  the  Julian  intercalation  would  be 
altogether  omitted  in  the  12Sth  year;  but  it  has  been 
before  observed,  that  the  Julian  intercalation  is  too  much 
by  one  day  in  132  years,  this  method  is  therefore  more  exact' 
than  that  proposed  by  Gregory,  for  it  differs  from  the  truth 
only  by  one  minute  in  120  years;  {in  fact,  if  we  determine 
the  series  of  continued  fractions  which  express  the  ratio 
between  5*  48'  49"  and  24%  the  first  terms  of  the  series  are 
h  /s'  jVj  tVb  '  ^""^  among  the  terms  of  this  series  the  ratio, 
which  would  exist  according  to  the  intercalation  proposed 
by  Gregory,  does  not  occur ;  ^  is  greater  than  the  true  dif- 
ference, and  j'g  less,  therefore,  as  the  fractions  converge 
towards  the  true  value,  the  correction  proposed  by 
Omar  is  more  accurate  than  Csesar's  or  Gregory's).— 
See  Vol.  2,  Book  6,  page  220. 

(r)  The  order  of  the  planets,  according  to  the  ancients, 
is  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Moon; 
now  the  names  of  the  planets  are  imposed  on  the  days 
Sta  Ttaaapuivy  i.  e.  as  the  sun  is  the  fourth  from  Saturn 
inclusively,  he  denominates  the  first  day  of  the  week;  the 
moon  being  the  fourth  from  the  sun,  denominates  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  and  so  on.  An  astrological  rea- 
son has  also  been  assigned;  for  as  the  planets  were  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  eirc/f  hour  oFthe  day,  and  as  the  planet 
gave  its  name  to  that  day,  over  the  first  hour  of  which  it 
presided,  if  the  sun  would  have  the  first  hour  it  would  have 
also  the  8th,  the  15th,  and  in  general  all  those  of  the  form 
1  +  7w ;  Venus  would  preside  over  the  second  hour,  and  in 
general  all  those  of  the  form  7»  +  2 ;  Mercury  over  all  those 
oftheformYn-J-S;  the  moon  over  those  oftheform7«-f-4; 
Saturn  over  those  of  the  form  7n+5;  Jupiter  over  those  of 
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The  (?efkerai  JMiaBia  s  Tji-if^c:rM«-f-I,  dbcr^dbre  a-^l  = 
Mn-^Tn  if  T«-r«==I  ;«=0;  «sl;  Ac  fine  di(f  bdongs 
lo  the  tan;  T«+ff=2$;  «  awt  he  cqaal  •»  3;  thcreiore 
Urn — 711=49  cWn<oirc  the  anoBpveBds  over  the  Kcood 
dey;  if  Tn+e^TS;  cssTS — 7.10^  thcedbee  «sS,  ind 
Ike  fir^rth  day  will  be  thai  of  Meicarr;  aod  aftrr  the 
leven  pimneto  are  cxheortedt  the  dam  will  ictHm  in  the 
iMDe  order  at  befisre;  far  kt  7a-f>«^169,  dicrrfDre 
a  s  1  ^S(>— 7.24  =  1,  thcfcfare  the  cighrib  dbjr  beianes  abo  to 
the  Mm  at  well  as  the  fine 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Calling  M  the  diurnal  motkni  of  the  Boon,  ft  At 

diurnal  motion  of  the  sun,  (M — p)  will  be   the  relatiTe 

motioo  with  which  the  mooo  regain  the  son^  •'•  we  shall 

360P 
hare  M— /i  :!**::  360 :  L=w ,  as  we  know  very  nearly 

the  duration  of  a  synodic  revolatioa,  we  kacvw  the  namber 
of  synodic  revolutions  in  a  given  intuval  N{  heooe^  if  o  xe- 

(360  \ 
m* ^  =  N,    therefore 

I'|tJ'S60^=M — fif  which  is  the  relative  motion,  hence 

we  can  determine  M  and  (mZIi)  '  '^^  ^^  represent  the 

If  360 
mean  motion  of  the  son^  n,360-H»:3eO!rN:  ■'    *     ■: — ^ 

(?)  N 

- "«,  =(t)  0->«.r6o«>+cdbs)  -*«•)  =p= 
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the  revoliilion  in  longitude  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  de-' 
termiiie  P,  the  sidereal  revolution,  we  have  360° — p  : 

■  ''■■  P -31: = ^-  i'+id+yk)'  +«"■).  (? 

^     -JGO" 

being  the  precession  in  a  tropical  month),  if  M  represent 
the  motion  of  the  npsis  during  P,  we  have  360° — M.'.'. 

P 
3G0  ::  P  :  P"   tlie   anomalistic    revolution,    =  rr  = 

^"360 

^  (''''36o'''(sBo)  — ^'^')  Let  M' represent  the  motion 
of  the  node,  and  as  it  regradea  we  have  Seo  +  M';  360:: 

P:P"'  =  P.(l^^+(^)"_&c.)  hence itappe.,-, how 

all  these  different  periods  may  be  readily  inferred  from' 
the  synodic  revolution,  which  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  means  of  two  eclipses  separated  by  a  consider- 
able interval  from  each  other. 

The  orbit  of  the  moon  may  be  proved  to  be  elliptical  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sun's  orbit  was  shew  n  to  be  elliptical. 

(s)  Let  D,  D'  represent  the  greatest  and  least  apparent 

D-jy 

-D  +  D" 
p  be  the  horizontal  parallax  when  the  moon's  apparent 

p.  D 
diameter  is  d,  the  parallax  at  the  least  distance  =— ^i 

p.  D' 
and  at  the  greatest  distance  = — j- ,   therefore   the  least 

distance  =— ^.  and  the  greatest  distance  =r-7j',  con- 
sequently the  mean  distance  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
orbit  is  elliptical  =5' ^*  (Tj  +  Ty)  !  ''  represents  the  ra- 
dius of  the  earth,  supposed  spherical ;  but  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid,  r  is  the  radius  corres- 
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thefonnTiH^;  MftnovertlioseofUieft 
The  general  formula  is  7k  +  n  =  24  m  +  iJ 
Sim— 7n  if  Tn+a^l ;  ncO;  a=l; 
to  the  tun;  7n+a=25,  n  must  be  eq| 
84m — 7n=4,  therefore  th«  moon  presik 
day;  if  7»+a=7S;  05s'73— 7.10,  t 
the  fourth  day  will  be  tliat  of  M«ro^ 
•even  planets  are  ezhauKcd,  the  dad 
ume  order   as   before  t   for   let   7fi 
0=169 — 7>S4=:1,  therefore  the  eighi  J 
the  nm  as  well  as  the  first. 


CHAPTER 


Calling  M  the  diurnal  motio 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sun,  (M— 
motion  with  which  the  moon  regi 

have  M— ;* :  1»  : :  560  :  L=  " 

the  duration  of  a  synodic  revoluli 
of  synodic  revolutioos  in  a  given  i. 

present  this  number,  we  have  n.  ( 
(•tjJ'SWsM — fit  which  is  th. 
wa  esn  detenuine  M  and  (^^ZT 
swan  ootifM)  fit  the  sottt  tt.360-f 

(I) 


=(l).(.- 
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ponding  to  the  lalUmlc,  of  which  tlie  B<iuare  of  die  sine 
=  J.     See  Chap.  *. 

Fioin  the  eccentricity,  the  equation  of  the  centre 
may  be  inferred  by  means  of  the  formula 

Sec  Notes  to  Boole  2,  Chap.  5.     Hence  it  is  easy  to  shew 
when  it  will  be  a  maximum. 

(/)  If  d  be  the  meiin  longitude  of  the  moon»  aod  ©  that 
of  the  sun,  the  mean  anomaly  being  nt,  as  before,  this  in 
equality  is 

(l°.2l,  5"-S)  sin.2(  d  _o)-^nO  ); 

hence,  as  5 — ®=0,  or  180°,  in  the  oppositions  or  con- 
junctions of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  the  argument  in  these 
positions  is  — «r,  which  renders  t!ie  evection  negative,  if 
nt  is  <  180,  and  positive  if  tit  is  >  180,  contrary  to  what 
happens  in  the  equation  of  the  centre,  as  is  evident  from 
an  inspection  of  its  value ;  therefore,  in  both  cases  it  is 
diminished.  The  period  of  the  evection  may  be  inferred 
from  the  rale  of  increase  of  ils  argument,  which  is 
ll'',3]66  per  day,  its  period  therefore  is  tt?^ "^ g ,  or 
Sl^.SllS.  The  evection  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
equality in  the  equation  of  the  centre,  arising  from  an 
increase  of  the  eccentricity  at  the  quadratures,  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  it  at  the  sjzygies ;  it  appears  from  its  argument 
that  it  depends  on  the  position  of  the  axis  major  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  with  respect  lo  the  line  connecting  the  sun 
and  earth. — See  Princip.  Math.  Lib.  I.,  Prop.  66,  Cor.  9. 
{t)  This  inequality  may  therefore  be  'represented  by  the 
formula  (35' 42")- sin. 2(  ([ — ®).  Its  period  is  evidently 
equal  to  H^.VfiSS,  or  half  a  lunar  month.  Mayer  has 
added  to  the  preceding  value  of  the  variation  two  other 
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star  nnd  observer;  and  it  i>  also,  for  the  same  reason)  seen 
le  time  before  it  ought  to  be  visible,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  duration  of  an  occultation  of  a  fixed  Btar  by 
the  moon  is  less  than  if  there  was  no  lunar  atmosphere; 
however,  as  the  entire  duration  is  never  lessened  eight  se- 
conds of  time,  the  beginning  of  the  occultation  will  not  be 
retarded,  nor  the  end  of  it  accelerated  by  four  seconds  of 
time;  if  the  retardation  was  four  seconds  of  time,  the  ho- 
rizontal refraction  would  be  two  seconds  of  space,  for  the 
moon  moves  over  2"  of  space  in  4"  of  time  j  therefore  as 
the  densities  are  proportional  to  the  horizontal  refractions, 
the  density  of  the  lunar  atmosphere  is  1000  times  less 
than  the  density  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  which  is  a 
density  much  less  than  what  can  produced  in  the  best 
constructed  air  pumps.  And  as  without  the  pressure  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  all  the  liquids  which  at  present 
exist  on  its  surface  would  be  dissipated  into  vapours,  (see 
Chap.  16,  Book  1,):  the  pressure  of  the  lunar  atmosphere 
being  so  very  inconsiderable,  it  follows,  that  if  there  was  any 
large  collection  of  water  on  its  surface,  it  would  long  since 
have  been  dissipated.  Besides,  if  there  was  a  quantity  of 
water  spread  over  the  lunar  surface,  whenever  the  circle 
of  light  and  darkness  passed  through  it,  it  would  exhibit 
a  regular  curve. 

{/)  Bouguer  found  that  if  the  light  of  the  sun,  when 
elevated  31°  above  the  horizon,  and  introduced  into  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  be  made  to  pass  through  a  concave  mirror, 
it  would  be  dilated  into  a  space  of  108  lines  of  diameter,  or 
weakened  11 664  times,  and  in  this  state  it  was  equivalent  to 
the  light  of  a  candle  16  inches  distant.  The  light  of  the 
moon  when  full,  and  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  hori- 
zon, was  found  to  be  dilated  into  a  space  of  eight  lines  of 
diameter,  or  weakened  64  times,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  light  of  the  same  candle  when  it  is  distant  fifty  feet. 
Thus  the  light  of  the  sun  when  enfeebled  1166*  times, 
was  still  413  times  stronger  than  the  light  of  the  moon 
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three  cIbsro,  nnmely,  lliose  which  aflect  the  loiigiiude, 
those  which  affect  the  latitude,  and  those  which  affect  ths 
radius  vector  of  the  moon.  The  reason  why  it  was  so 
easy  to  discover  them,  wa»  because  their  periods  were  of 
iuch  different  durations.  With  respect  to  the  inequalities 
which  affect  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  three,  oamely,  the 
evectioD,  variation,  and  annual  equation,  have  been  kDown 
to  tlie  ancient  astronomers  ;  but  there  are  several  others, 
the  existence  and  form  of  which  hnve  been  indicated  by 
theory,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  correc- 
tions to  he  applied  to  the  above  mentioned  inequalities,  in 
order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  moon  with  the  no- 
curacy  required  by  the  precision  of  modern  observations. 
It  is  tlie  same  with  with  respect  to  the  inequalities  which 
affect  the  latitude  and  the  radius  vector  of  the  mooD. 
The  forms  of  the  inequalities  are  determined  by  physica! 
astronomy;  the  coefficients  are  determined  by  observing 
when  they  attain  their  greatest  values,  for  then  the  angu- 
lar functions  into  which  they  are  multiplied  are  equal  to 
unity. 

(y)  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  is  observed  to  vary  as  the  versed  sine  of 
the  moon'a  elongation  ;  but  if  the  moon  wns  spherical,  the 
illuminated  part  would  vary  as  the  versed  sine  of  the  ex- 
terior angle  at  the  moon,  which  differs  very  little  from  the 
angle  of  elongation.  Strictly  speaking,  the  illuminated 
portion  varies  as  the  versed  sine  of  the  exterior  angle  at 
the  moon  =£,  (the  ahgle  of  elongation}  -f{S)  angle  at 
the  sun ;  this  last  quantity,  or  its  sine,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  ssin.E  X  into  the  —•  of  the  moon's  distance 
into  the  sun's  distance  from  the  enrih,  —  '■•  ain.  E,  where 
r  represents  the  rad.  of  the  earth,  d  the  distance  of  Bun 
from  eartli,  but  ^=  8".47  the  sun's  parallax,  therefore  S= 
8'.47.  sin.E  and  P  =  A  versed  sine  (E+8'.47.sin.  E);  now 
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B  from  Napier's  rules  COS.  E  =  cos./.  COS.  (  c — ©);  /and  d, 

H  G>  representing  tlie  same  as  in  the  preceding  notes,  in 

H  conjunction  5 — o=0  and   E=/;  therefore   Ps=A  vers. 

■  Bine(i+8'-4!7.  siii.^i  •"■  unless  the  moon  is  in  its  node,  the 
H  illuminated  part  does  not  vanish;  when  E-|-8'.4-7.  Bin,E  = 

■  90°,  P  =  A^,  .'.  half  the  disk  is  illuminated;  in  this  case  E 

■  is  less  than  9U°,  as  stated  in  the  text,  when  D — 0=90, 
I  E=90°,and  PisgreaterthanA;  when  J— ©  =  180,P=: A, 

veraed  sin.  {180" — / — 8'47- sin.  i) ;  and  when  I  vanishes, 
1.  f,  at  the  node,  P=2A;  caltingSA'  the  apparent  disk 
of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon,  180°— E  is  the  ex- 
terior angle  at  the  earth,  and  P'  the  illuminated  part 
=  A'.  ver.sin.{180  — E)  =  A'.(l+cos.E),  but  P  =  A.  ver. 
sin.  (S+E)  =  A.{1 — cos.E),  nearly;  hence,  when  E=0, 
P=0,  and  P'=2A',  and  when  E  =  180°,  P=2A,  P'=0. 

If  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon  was  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  the  sun,  the  lines  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  and  moon  would  preserve  the  same  relative  position^ 
and  the  moon  would  invariably  present  the  same  aspect, 
the  quantity  of  the  illuminated  surface  being  always  the 
same. 

(k)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  period  of  the  phases  ia 
the  time  required  to  describe  four  right  angles  with  an 
angular  motion,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  angu- 
lar motion  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  it  is  consequently 
greater  than  the  time  of  tropical  revolution. 

(a)  This  is  the  method  employed  by  Aristarchua  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  is. 
the  first  attempt  on  record  to  determine  this  distance. 

(c)  Half  the  angle  of  this  cone  is  equal  to  semid.  ©—pa- 
rallax O  J  therefore,  if /■  be  the  radius  of  the  earth,  s  the 
apparent  semidiameter,  and  p  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  sun,  the  height  of  this  shadow   reckoned  from  the 

earth's  centre  =-■ — r^^\i  and  the  scmiangle  of  the  sec- 
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lion  of  itie  sliodow  =:P+p — s;  P  reprei>eutiii|;  the  boii- 
^ontal  parallax  of  tlie  moon. 

(r^)  Tlie  ecliptic  liinitB,  or  the  greatest  distance  from  (lie 
node  at  which  an  eclipse  can  happen,  is  determined  by 
computing  the  moon's  distance  Trom  the  node,  when  sbe 
just  touches  the  carlh'ii  shadow ;  we  might  by  a  similar 
manner  compute  the  limits  oFn  total  eclipse. 

When  the  angle  at  the  moon  h  90,  the  moon  must 
be  dichotomized,  and  therefore  the  boundary  of  the  illu- 
minated part  is  a  right  line;  and  conversely  when  the 
boundary  is  a  right  line,  the  angle  at  the  moon  is  a  right 
angle,  therefore  in  this  case  the  sun's  distance  from  earth 
is  to  moon's  distance  from  earth,  t.  e,  moon's  parallasi : 
sun's  parallax  as  1  :  cos.  elongation. 

The  rad.  of  the  penumbra  P  +  p  -\-  s,  therefore  we 
might  compute  the  time  of  the  moon's  entering  and  emerg- 
ing from  the  penumbra.  As  the  earth's  atmosphere  inter- 
cepts some  of  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  sun,  it 
causes  the  shadow  of  the  earth  to  appear  somewhat  greater 
than  it  would  he  if  there  was  no  atmosphere,  the  parallax 
of  the  moon  ought,  according  to  Mayer,  to  be  increased  its 
sixtieth  part. 

The  ecliptic  limits  for  the  sun  may  be  computed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  for  computing  the  ecliptic  limits  of 
the  moon,  and  as  they  are  greater  than  those  of  the  moon, 
there  are  more  solar  eclipses  than  lunar  in  a  year, 
though  more  lunar  eclipses  are  visible  at  any  given 
place. 

(e)  The  ray  of  light  at  its  entrance  into  the  lunar 
atmosphere  is  inflected  towards  the  perpendicular,  and  it 
suSers  an  equal  deflection  from  the  perpendicular  at  its 
egress  j  each  of  these  deviations  is  equal  to  the  horizontal 
refraction  of  the  lunar  atmosphere,  so  that  the  entire  in- 
flection of  the  ray  equals  very  nearly  twice  the  horizontal 
refraction.  Hence  the  star  continues  visible  some  time 
after  the  moon  has  been  actually  interposed  between   the 
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star  ami  observer;  and  it  it  also,  for  the  same  reason,  seen 
le  time  before  it  ought  to  be  visible,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  duration  of  an  occullation  of  a  fixed  Ktar  by 
the  moon  is  less  than  if  there  was  no  lunar  atmosphere ; 
however,  as  the  entire  duration  is  never  lessened  eight  se- 
conds of  time,  the  beginning  of  the  occultation  will  not  be 
retarded,  nor  the  end  of  it  accelerated  by  four  seconds  of 
time ;  if  the  retardation  was  four  seconds  of  time,  the  ho- 
rizontal refraction  would  be  two  seconds  of  space,  for  the 
moon  moves  over  2"  of  space  in  i"  of  time;  therefore  as 
the  densities  are  proportional  to  the  horizontal  refractions, 
the  density  of  the  lunar  atmosphere  is  1000  times  less 
than  the  density  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  which  is  a 
density  much  less  than  what  can  produced  in  the  best 
constructed  air  pumps.  And  as  without  the  pressure  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  all  the  liquids  which  at  present 
exist  on  its  surface  would  be  dissipated  into  vapours,  (see 
Chap.  16,  Book  1 ,) :  the  pressure  of  the  lunar  atmosphere 
being  so  very  inconsiderable,  it  follows,  that  if  there  was  any 
large  collection  of  water  on  its  surface,  it  would  long  since 
have  been  dissipated.  Besides,  if  there  was  a  quantity  of 
water  spread  over  the  lunar  surface,  whenever  the  circle 
of  light  and  darkness  passed  through  it,  it  would  exhibit 
a  regular  curve. 

(/)  Bouguer  found  that  if  the  light  of  the  sun,  when 
elevated  31°  above  the  horizon,  and  introduced  into  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  be  made  to  pass  through  a  concave  mirror, 
it  would  be  dilated  Into  a  space  of  108  lines  of  diameter,  or 
weakened  II 664  times,  and  in  this  state  it  was  equivalent  to 
the  light  of  a  candle  16  indies  distant.  The  light  of  the 
moon  when  full,  and  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  hori- 
zon, was  found  to  be  dilated  into  a  space  of  eight  lines  of 
diameter,  or  weakened  6+  times,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  light  of  the  same  candle  when  it  is  distant  fifty  feet. 
Thus  the  light  of  the  sun  when  enfeebled  11664  times, 
was  still  443  times  stronger  than  the  light  of  the  moon 
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wlieii  rendered  weaker  only  Ci  limes.  Hence  llie  ratio 
uf  tlie  one  one  to  tlic  other  is  about  that  of  1  to  S68000. 
Other  observations  made  tlie  ratio  that  of  1  to  300,000, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  mean  of  several  observations.  A 
diiTcrent  estimation  is  given  in  Smith's  Optics. — Sec 
Young's  Analysis,  p.  305. 

(g)  The  part  of  the  moon  in  uhich  this  li|;ht  is  visible 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  part  of  the  moon  which  is  not 
illuminated  by  the  sun  ;  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  part 
or  the  earth  which  would  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the 
moon  dluminated  by  the  sun. 

{/i)  If  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  moon  was  in  the  plane 
of  the  moon's  orbit,  every  part  of  the  moon  would  be  suc- 
cessively presented  to  the  earth,  though  the  moon  revolved 
on  her  axis  in  the  time  of  her  revolution  about  the  earth; 
so  that  the  perpendicularity  of  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  is  a  condition,  which  must  be  comblneil 
with  the  equality  of  the  times  of  rotation  and  revolution, 
in  order  that  the  same  face  may  be  always  presented  to 
us.  If  tlie  axis  of  rotation  was  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  the  libration  in  longitude 
would  be  a  inaximum  at  the  point  where  the  equation  of 
the  centre  was  greatest,  {see  page  303).  From  apogee 
to  this  point  parts  of  the  western  edge  of  the  moon 
come  into  view,  and  from  this  point  to  perigee  these  parts 
are  gradually  restored ;  ihe  contrary  takes  place  in  the 
other  half  of  the  orbit.  The  libration  of  a  spot  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lunar  disk,  is  much  more  sensible  than 
the  libration  of  a  spot  near  to  the  border. 

It  appears  from  what  is  stated  in  the  text,  that  there  are 
four  kinds  of  librations  ol  the  moon ;  three  apparent,  one 
real. 

(i)  The  axis  of  rotation  remains  parallel  to  itsell^  mak- 
ing with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  an  angle  of  881°,  and 
therefore  with  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  which  is  inclined  to 
that  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  5°,  10',  an  angle  of  83° 
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at  Its  greatest  latitude.  The  descending  node  of  the 
lunar  orbit  coincides  with  the  ascending  node  of  the 
moon's  equator.  The  axis  of  the  earth  being  inclin- 
ed to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  66^y  2S\  the 
earth  must  exhibit  to  a  spectator  at  the  sun,  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  which  the  moon  presents  to 
us,  i.  e.  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  a  portion  of 
its  disk  about  the  north  pole  of  23°,  28'  extent,  would  be 
visible,  which  would  contract  according  as  the  earth  ap- 
proached to  the  equinox,  after  which  a  like  extent  of  its 
southern  disk  would  be  successively  developed  till  the 
moment  of  the  winter  solstice.  This  spectator  would 
therefore  suppose  that  there  existed  in  the  earth  a  motion 
of  libration. 

Qc)  It  may  be  objected  to  this  explanation,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  rarity  of  the  lunar  atmosphere,  no 
explosion  would  be  visible  \  but  in  answer  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  there  are  several  substances  which  deve- 
lope  during  their  ignition  the  oxygen  gas,  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  that  they  may  burn. 


CHAPTER  V. 


(/)  /  and  L  denoting  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the 
planet  and  earth,  X  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  planet, 
we  have 

r.  COS.  / — p.  COS.  X = cos,  L,   and  n  sin.  I — ^/o.  sin.  X = sin.  L, 
therefore, 

A  A 
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n  rin.  /— eJD*  L  dX 

tan*  AS  >  T  •  ftnd         ^\   =r 

(r.cos./ — COS.  L)  (r.cos.  /£{/ — co8«L£fL)+(r.  sin./ — sin^L) 
(r.  sin.  /•  dl — sin.  L.  dL)  h-  (r.  cos.  Li— coa.  L)* 


equal  by  concinnating  to 


[r^  — r.  COS.  (L— /)} .  rf/+  [  l— r.  cos,  (L— /)} .  rfL , 

(r.  COS.  /—cos.  L)*  * 

but    as    the    mean    motions   which    are    proportional 
to   dLf  dl,    are    inversely   as    the  periodic    timesi,    we 

have  dh  :  dlllr^  :  I,  unity  denoting  the  radius  of  the 

'  r.cos./— COS.L 

P  ^5 

be  put  equal  to         >  ,  we  shall  have  rfA=P*.(r*+r«) — 

(r+r^).  cos.  (L — /).  d/  ;  in  inferior  conjunction  or  oppo- 
sition L—/=0,  therefore  dX=:P*.r.(r+r^— 1 — r^).dl= 

1 
P*.r.  (r — 1)(I — r^).dl,  which  is  always  negative,  hence 

the  motion  of  the  planet  is  always  retrograde,  in  superior 
conjunction  L — /=180,  therefore  cos.  L-^/=: — 1,  henceX 
must  be  positive,  therefore  the  motion  is  direct;  when  dA  =0, 

the  planet  appears  stationary  from  the  earth,  and  then 

1 
r  +  7*^ 
we  have  cos.  L — /= y    If  m,  m'  represent  the  daily 

1  +  r* 

motions  in  longitude,  we  have  h^mty  l:=zm%  and  L — /= 

{m'r^m')t,  t  being  the  time  when  the  longitude  was  the 

same,  i.  e*  the  time  of  syzygy,  therefore  as  /  in  this  cases 

L— / 
■* /  the  planet  will  be  retrograde  while  it  describes 

L /  Ir— / 

2  m. 7,  and  direct  while  it  describes  360° — 2m. ;« 

m — m  m — mf 
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hence  it  appears,  tliat  the  greater  the  difference  between 
m  and  m',  the  less  the  arc  of  retrogradation.  The  preceding 
investigation  goes  on  the  supposition  that  Ihe  orbits  are 
circular,  which  is  not  the  case,  therefore  it  is  that  the  arc 
of  regression,  and  also  the  duration,  are  not  always  of  tha 
same  magnitude. 
(ffi)  The  illuminated  portion  of  a  planet  varies  as  tha 
versed  sine  of  the  exterior  at  the  planet,  ;,  e.  as  t  +cos.  <p, 
where  ^  is  the  angle  at  the  planet,  when  ^  is  a  maximum, 

i.  e.  when  Bin.^=-  the  planet  is  most  gibbous,  which  is 
evidently  in  quadrature  for  a  superior  planet,  in  superior 
conjunction  and  opposition  $  =  0,  therefore  the  whole  disk 
is  illuminated  ;  for  an  inferior  planet,  ^  =  1S0  in  inferior 
conjunction,  hence  in  tliis  position  l-|-cos.  f  =  0,  and  the 
disk  is  invi)>ible. 

(»i)  M  and  m  representing  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
earth,   t  the   time   between   two   conjunctions,   we  have 

A(m— M)  =  350,  ?»=—-,  and  M=-p-,  therefore  (  — =±: 

-p)./=l,andi  =  p^. 

(n)  It  is  the  parallax  of  Venus  which  is  obtained  by  this 
metliod ;  however  as  its  ratio  to  the  parallax  of  the  sun  is 
known  from  having  the  ratio  of  the  distances,  which  latter 
is  given  from  the  observed  periods  of  the  sun  and  Venus, 
we  obtain  the  parallax  of  the  sun ;  the  transit  of  an  in- 
ferior planet  over  the  disk  of  the  snn  is  a  phenomenon  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  of  a  solar  eclipse,  and  may 
be  calculated  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  parallax  of 
the  sun  may  be  also  inferred  from  theory.— See  Book  *, 
Chap.  5,  Vol.  2. 

(o)  It  was  originally  proposed  to  observe  the  difference 
between  the  times  of  total  ingress  of  Venus,  as  seen  from 
two  different  places  on  the  earth ;  this  requires  that  the 
difference  of  longitudes  of  the  two  places  should  be  knowo 
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Hccurately:  benidcs  it  sup)xi»cs  that  tlie  spectators  are 
either  ncciirnli-lyt  or  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
of  VenuB;  to  nvoid  thin  it  was  suggested,  that  by  compar- 
ing the  (iifferciice  of  duration  of  the  IrnnsitB,  as  seen  from 
the  different  places,  we  might  determine  the  parallax. 
From  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  sun's  parallax,  we 
can  compute  the  difference  of  duration  at  any  place,  com- 
pored  with  what  it  would  be  as  seen  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  Hence,  comparing  the  diiTerence  of  duration 
at  two  distant  places,  at  one  of  which  the  duration  is  stiort- 
enetl,  and  at  the  other  lengthened,  we  get  a  double  effect 
of  parallax.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  select  places  where  the  effects  of  the  increi^e 
of  the  duration,  or  of  its  diminution,  is  greatest,  and  it  is 
clear  that  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  duration  is  most 
lengthened  when  the  commencement  ia  near  sun-set,  anil 
the  end  near  to  sun-rise ;  but  in  order  to  secure  this  it  ia 
evident,  that  the  place  must  have  a  very  considerable 
northern  latitude  ;  the  duration  would  be  evidently  most 
shortened  when  the  commencement  was  near  sun-rise,  and 
the  termination  near  sun-set;  hence,  as  the  duration  is 
only  six  hours,  and  as  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  tlie 
last  transit  was  in  June,  it  was  necessary  that  the  place 
should  be  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  where  the  days 
were  then  shorter  than  the  nights;  in  places  where  the 
complement  of  latitude  was  less  than  the  sun's  declination, 
the  sun  would  not  set,  consequently  in  such  places  the  en- 
tire transit  is  visible,  and  the  sun's  elevation  being  then  incon- 
siderable, the  effect  of  the  parallax  would  be  very  great; 
and  also  as  Venus  is  depressed,  the  duration  is  increased. 

(;))  The  law  here  adverted  to  is  that  which  connects 
the  periods  and  distances,  namely,  that  the  squares  of  the 
periods  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

{(()  Calling  X  the  number  of  revohitions  made  by  the 
earth,  and  j/ the  number  made  by  Venus  in  the  interval 
between  two  conjunctions,  we  must  have  jrP=j/P',  P,  F 


bein^r  the  periods  of  the  earth  and  planet,  hence  we  must 

X    V 
have  -=;-pj  and  by  substituting  for  P',  P,  we  find,  by 

means  of  the  principle  of  continued  fractions,  that  the 
numliers  expressing  this  ratio  are  -^,  f||,  Yx'/^t  &t.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  transit  will  happen  at 
these  intervals,  for  it  is  likewise  requisite  that  the  least 
distance  of  tlie  sun  and  Venus  must  be  less  than  the  sum 
of  their  semi- diameters,  and  as  the  nodes  of  Venus's  orbit 
regrade,  we  cannot  be  ascertained  of  this  without  compu- 
tation. 

()-]  The  rotation  of  Mercury  is  not  stated  in  the  textj 
however  Schroeter  thought  that  certain  periodical  in- 
equalities observed  near  the  fio?-ns  of  his  disk  seemed  to 
indicate  a  revolution  in  24'',  5',  SO"  on  an  axis,  which 
coincided  very  nearly  with  the  plane  of  his  orbit.  It 
was  by  a  contiimed  observation  of  the  /lorns  of  Venus 
that  he  ascertained  its  rotation.  The  asperities  of  this 
planet,  and  the  different  situations  of  the  shades  which 
they  project  from  the  side  opposed  to  the  sun,  cliange 
the  form  of  the  Iiorns  in  the  course  of  23",  21,' 29"; 
this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  its  ro- 
tation, and  that  the  lioins  resume  always  the  £ame  form  at 
the  end  of  a  revolution.  The  compressions  of  Venus  and 
Mercury  ought  not,  if  the  time  of  their  rotation  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  earth,  sensibly  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  earth,  however  the  observed  compression  of  Venus  is 
nearly  insensible. 

Schroeter  observed  when  theplanet  was  dichotomized,  that 
a  bright  spot  moved  very  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  horns, 
hence  he  inferred,  that  the  motion  was  very  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic ;  however,  some  uncertainty  rests  on 
this  matter.  Hence  it  appears,  that  since  the  mean  length 
of  a  revolution  is  nearly  the  same  for  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
the  Earth,  there  must  be  "a  much  greater  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  days,  and  also  in  the  seasons  for  Venus  and 


J. 


Mercury,  nsiliciiictination  of  their  equator  to  llieir  ecliptic, 
is  considerably  greuter;  iiitleecl  tlieir  torrid  zone  must  em- 
brace very  nearly  ISO  or  180°|  in  fact,  as  the  sua  ranges  tg 
within  15°  of  one  pole,  the  col<I  and  darkness  experienced 
nt  the  other  must  be  very  great.  It  was  to  a  mountain, 
situated  near  to  the  southern  horn  of  Venus,  that  Schroeter 
directed  his  observations;  strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  the 
horns  should  be  always  a  diameter,  and  those  of  a  cres- 
cent should  be  very  pointed ;  however,  Schroeter  remark- 
ed, that  this  was  not  always  the  case  with  respect  to 
Venus,  the  horn  of  the  northern  extremity  was  always 
pointed,  but  the  southern  horn  appeared  sometimes  oh- 
luaei  or  blunted,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  covers  a  part  with  its  shade. 

To  dnd  the  position  of  a  planet  when  brightest,  let  /',  r, 
and  ^  denote  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  sun  and 
planet,  the  earth  and  planet,  and  x  the  angle  at  the  pla- 
net, the  quantity  of  light  received  at  the  earth  will  vary 

1  +  COS.  Y  p^  +  r^  —  ^  , 

as  1 ,   COS.V  =  ^ ,    and  1  +  cos.  v  = 

p'  -^  2rp         '  -^ 

^ ,  consequently  the  quantity  of  light  will  vary 

as i ,  therefore    difTerentiating  this   we  obtain 

P  

0=p'-t-*pr— {SP— r*);  andp  =—2r:±:V3i-^  +  »-»,  hence 
we  obtain  the  value  of  cos. ;^. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

(s)  The  motions  of  Mars  are  subject  to  more  variations 
than  those  of  any  other  planet,  which  circumstance  in- 
duced Kepler  to  direct  his  observations  more  particularly 
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to  this  planet.  The  position  when  stationary,  and  also 
the  duration  of  his  direct  and  retrograde  motion,  is  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  inferior  planet.  The 
cause  of  the  differences  which  are  observed  in  the  quan- 
tity and  duration  of  the  ret rogra lions,  arises  from  the  ellip- 
ticily  of  the  orbit. 

(t)  The  brilliancy  of  a  fixed  star  when  approaching  this 
planet  was  observed  to  become  sensibly  faint,  hence  it  was 
inferred,  that  Mars  was  environed  by  a  dense  atmosphere, 
which  was  the  cause  of  this  faintness.  Besides,  from  a 
continued  observation  of  the  spots,  particularly  two,  which 
are  near  to  the  poles,  there  was  observed  a  periodical  in- 
crease and  diminution,  according  as  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  man- 
ner J  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
they  are  like  the  collections  about  our  polar  regions  of 
the  earth. 

(m)  The  inclination  being  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  in- 
clination of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  the  variations 
of  seasons  must  be  also  nearly  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


[v)  The  duration  of  Jupiter's  rotation  is  the  shortest, 
and  his  magnitude  and  mass  are  the  greatest  of  any  of  the 
planets.  This  great  rapidity  of  rotation  may  compensate 
for  the  greater  weight  which  bodies  experience  at  the  sur- 
face of  this  planet,  (se^  Vol.  2,  Chap,  8,  page  143);  in  fact, 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter  moves  twenty-six  times 
faster  than  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclination  being  so  inconsider- 
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able,  it  follows,  that  tlier«  is  no  jjrent  variety  in  the  sea- 
ions. 

(tr)  If  the  cominencement  and  termination  of  an  eclipse 
be  accurately  obKrved,  then  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  la 
found,  which  is  nearly  the  time  when  Jupiter  ia  in  oppo- 
sition with  respect  to  the  satellite;  let  the  time  of  another 
opposition,  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  tlic 
first,  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  calling  r  this  interval, 
and  n  the  number  of  oppositions  which  bave  occurred  in 

r,  we  have  T  the  time  of  a  synodic  revolution  =-,  hence, 

if  P  be  the  periodic  lime  of  Jupiter,  we  shall  Lave  P,  the 

P'T 
period  of  the  satellite,  =„,.,;,■     See  Notes  to  Chap.  9, 

Books. 

It  has  been  also  inferred,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  greatest  elongations  of  the  satellites,  when  measured 
with  a  micrometer  at  their  mean  distances  from  the  earth, 
being  always  the  eame,  that  the  orbits  are  Q.  P.  circular, 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  distances  are  found  in 
terms  of  the  radius  of  Jupiter's  equator;  however,  as  in 
a  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  we  must 
modify  a  little  the  laws  of  circular  motion  for  the  orbit  of 
the  third  satellite;  it  follows,  that  this  orbit  is  elliptical.— 
&eChap.  10,  Books. 

Calling  Jupiter's  geocentric  longitude  X,  /,  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  satellite,  ns  seen  from  Jupiter,  and  6  the  longi- 
tude of  the  sun,  the  angle  nt  the  earth  is  equal  to  A — ©, 
that  at  Jupiter,  =/ — A,  andr:  1  ::sin.  (X — o) :  sin.  (Z — X]. 

(j/)  From  this  circumstance  of  their  alternately  surpassing 
each  other  in  splendour,  it  is  probable  that  certain  parts 
of  their  surface  reflect  more  light  than  others,  and  then 
the  epochs  of  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  illumination 
ought  to  happen  when  the  very  same  parts  of  the  satellites 
are  turned  towards  us;  from  a  comparison  of  these  returns 
with  the  positions  of  the  sntelHtes  relatively  to  Jupiter 
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lie  ascertained  that  they  always  present  the  same  face  to 

this  planet,  hence  he  infei^red,  that  they  revolve  on  their 

axes  in  the  time  of  their  revolution  about  Jupiter. 

Naming  t^  T  the  durations  of  the  longest  and  shortest 

eclipse  of  the  same  satellite,  and  r  the  radius  of  Jupiter's 

r.t 
equator,  we  have  T  :  t  llr  :  -7jpr=c,  half  the  .chord  of  the 

arc  described  in  the  shoi*test  eclipse,  consequently  d  its 

/ ^ 

distance  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter  s=r.V^  1  .^ —  rj^  ;   but 

r  :  360  M  T  :  L,  (a  synodic  revolution   of  the  satellite,) 

360^T   ,  ^     T       ^^/       F"        ^       „. 

vr= — I — ,  hence  a=-w-*S60°.V  i — tpt^^   and  calhng 

n  the  longitude  of  the  satellite,  and  /  that  of  Jupiter,  we 
have  in  the  right  angled  spherical  triangle,  of  which  the 
hj^othenuse  is  n — /, '  and  d  a  side  about  the  right  angle 

8in.d=:(8m. j^ j=am.(w— /).bm.  N,  (N  being 

the  inclination  which  consequently  can  be  found),  n  is 
found  by  observing  the  position  of  Jupiter  when  the  dura- 
tion of  the  eclipse  is  the  greatest  possible,  for  the  helio- 
centric longitude  of  Jupiter  and  of  his  node  are  in  this 
case  precisely  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


{z)  The  circular  ring  must  always  appear  as  an  ellipse,  as 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  invariably  looks  at  it  obliquely, 
being  never  raised  90°  above  the  plane  of  the  ring,  there- 
fore the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  to  the  minor  as  radius 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  ^,  at  which  the  line  drttwn  from 

B  B 
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the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  ring^  is  inclined  to  its  plaoc^ 
coiiftequently  if  A  represent  the  geocentric  longitude  of  Sa- 
turn, the  longitude  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  Saturn  =180 
+ A|  ami  if  the  longitude  of  the  ring*s  node  zsn,  B  being  the 
geocentric  latitude  of  Saturn,  and  consequently  -— B  the 
latitude  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  planet,  we  can,  from 
knowing  180+X— ^t  B,  and  also  v  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  of  the  ring  to  the  ecliptic,  compute  ^  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  =  sin.  ^ = sin.  v.  col 
B.fiin.  (n — X)+sin.  B.  cos.  r,  if  sin.  ^=0,  i.e.  if  the  earth  ii 
in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  we  shall  have  sin.  (n — X}=  tan.  K 
cot.  vy  in  this  case  the  thickness  of  the  ring  is  turned  towards 
us,  which  being  inconsiderableis  therefore  invisible;  thisoc- 
curs  twice  during  each  revolution  of  Saturn^  f.  e,  every  fif- 
teen years ;  if  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  thesnn 
It  will  disappear,  because  its  thickness  is  then  only  illumi- 
nated  ;  naming  ^'  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  plane 
of  the  ring,  H  h  the  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of 
Saturn,  we  have  sin.  v'=:  sin.  tj/.  cos.  h.  sin.(H — N)*— cos.  v. 
sin.  hi  and  therefore  sin  (H — N)=cot.t;.  tan.  A,  when  ^'=0» 
f .  e.  when  the  ring  disappears.  When  ^,  ^'  have  the  same 
sign,  the  eaitli  will  see  the  illuminated  part,  and  the  ring 
will  be  visible;  when  they  have  contrary  signs  the  ring 
will  be  invisible,  for  the  ring  will  turn  one  of  its  faces 
towards  the  earth,  and  the  other  towards  the  sun ;  but  as  X 
and  ri  never  differ  by  5%  which  is  described  by  Saturn  in 
five  months  nearly,  this  difference  of  sign  cannot  last  longer; 
it  is  in  this  interval  that  the  phenomena  of  the  appear- 
ances and  disappearances  occur,  Saturn  being  near  to  his 
nodes,  similar  phenomena  occur  at  the  foUowingr  node; 
if  the  ring  disappears  a  short  time  before  Saturn  becomes 
stationary,  the  eartli  will  meet  it  soon  again,  since  Saturn  be- 
comes retrograde  after  the  second  occurrence,  the  ring 
will  again  become  visible  as  sin.  ^  and  sin.  ^'  then  have  the 
same  sign,  shortly  after  sin.  ^^  vanishes,  the  plane  of  the  ring 
passing  through  the  sun,  and  as  afterwards  sin.  ^'-changes 
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its  sign,  when  the  ringcontiiiues  tobe  invisible  until  a  short 
time  after  the  planet  becomes  direct,  when  sin.  f  vanishes, 
and  consequently  the  plane  of  ihe  ring  passes  through  the 
earth,  afterwards  as  sin.  ^changes  its  sign,  it  will  be  the  same 
as  sin.  f',  and  consequently  the  ring  will  be  visible  for 
fifteen  years ;  if  when  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through 
the  sun,  the  angular  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  ascend- 
ing node  of  the  ring,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  is  greater  than 
90,  and  less  than  ISO,  there  will  be  only  one  disappear- 
ance, which  commences  when  the  sun  passes  through  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  and  ends  when  the  earth  meets  itj  con- 
sequently it  will  last  less  than  three  months ;  if  the  preced- 
ing angle  is  >  180  and  <  270,  the  earth  meets  the  plane 
shortly  before  this  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  after  this, 
sin.  f,  sin.  ^'  will  have  the  same  sign,  consequently  the  ring 
will  be  visible,  consequently  in  this  case  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding, the  invisibility  lasts  three  months;  if  this  angle  be 
>270and  <360,  there  will  be  two  disappearances,  name- 
ly, when  the  earth  meets  the  plane  of  the  ring  a  little  be- 
fore it  passes  through  the  sun,  after  this  the  earth  again 
meets  the  plane  of  the  ring,  consequently  there  will  be  iC 
second  disappearance.  If  this  angle  be  between  0  and  90, 
there  are  two  disappearances  also,  namely,  when  the  earth 
meets  the  ring  before  opposition  ;  secondly,  when  the  rirg 
passes  through  the  sun  after  opposition,  after  the  second  re- 
appearance, the  ring  bocomes  visible  for  fifteen  years,.  The 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  seeing  the  ring  are  when 
the  plane  passes  through  the  sun  andearthat  the  same  time, 
the  earth  being  in  conjunction  ;  then  the  earth  is  always 
on  the  illuminated  side  of  the  ring,  which  only  ceases  to 
be  visible  in  consequence  of  the  plane  passing  through  the 
sun,  if  the  plane  passes  through  the  earth  and  sun  at  the 
same  time,  the  planet  being  in  opposition,  the  circum- 
stances for  seeing  the  ring  are  the  most  unfavourable,  in 
this  case  the  ring  is  invisible  nine  mouths,  four  months 
before  the  passage  of  the  plane  through   the   stin,    and 
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five  moiitht  after.  If  tin.^  be  poeiUve»  .w«  see  the  nor- 
thern face  of  the  ring;  the  lemi-ellipee,  wbich  will  be 
vitible,  will  be  below  the  centre  of  Satiurn^and  theotberhalf 
will  be  behind  the  planet ;  if  tin.  ^  be  negative  we  see  the 
half  above  the  centre.  The  inelinatioD  of  the  ring  to  the 
ecliptici  or  the  angle  v  =:  the  angle  at  the  earth  +  the 
angle  which  a  visual  ray  from  the  earth  makes  with  the 
border  of  the  ring,  this  last  angle  =  30%  the  first  angle 
=  the  geocentric  latitude  of  Saturn  +  the  ang^e  which 
the  minor  semi-axis  subtends. 

Sin.  ^=^,   therefore  according  as  the    earth  ascends 

above  the  plane  of  tlie  ring,  the  ellipse  increases^  wjhen 
6=asiu.^=^  diameter  of  Satum,  its  extreaiities  coin- 
cides with  those  of  its  disk,  in  this  case  evidently  sin.  ^=ff 

if  n — X  =90,  -  =  sin.  ^  =  sin.  v.  cos. g  —  cos.  v.  sin.  g  = 

sin.  {v—g\  therefore  ^=1; — g,  and  since  n=90-|-A,  we 
have  the  place  of  the  ascending  node.  As  the  phenomena  of 
the  disappearances  recur  after  a  complete  revolution  of  Sa* 
turn,  it  follows,  that  these  two  positions  of  the  rin;;  always 
correspond  to  the  same  points  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and 
consequently  the  plane  remains  always  parallel  to  itself, 
therefore  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  is  invariable ,  or  if  we 
substitute  for  tan.  A  its  value  tan.  T.  sin.  (H — N^),  F  and 
N'  being  the  inclination  and  longitude  of  the  node  of  the 
orbit  of  Saturn,  we  have 

sin.(H — N)=cot.  v.  tan.  v\  sin. (H — N^, 

therefore, 

sin.  ( H — N)     sin.  H>  cos.  N— cos*  H.  sin.  N 
tan.  t/.  cot.  v-^jj^  (H_NO"sin.H.cos.N'— cos.  tl.sin.N' 

tan.  H.  COS.N — sin.  N 
""  tan.  H.  wsTN'— sin.  N' 

therefore, 
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tan,  xf.  cot,  v.  ain.  W--^n.  N  ^ 
■"  tan.  i/.  cot.  w«  COS.  N'— coc.N ' 


hence  we  find  H,  which  is  very  nearly  constant  When 
the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  tlie  sun,  die  helio- 
centric longitude  of  Saturn  on  the  orbit  s:N,  v  the  place 
of  the  nodes  of  the  ring  on  the  orbit  is  determined,  or 
vice  versa,  which  is  found  to  be  the  same  always ;  let  N^  be 
this  longitude  reduced  to  the  ecIiptiC)  the  angle  at  the  sun 
between  rad.  of  earth  and  curtate  distance  of  Saturn  s 
N,+180 — 09  the  angle  at  the  earth  sctbtended  by  curtate 
distance  =  © — ^^^9  rad.  of  earth  =  a,  we  have  curtate  dis- 

a.  sin.  (0 — z)  ,        ,.  «  ^ 

tance  =  — : — ; kTT  >   'and   radius  vector  or  .Saturn 

sin.  (»— Nj 

custate  distance       ,  ,  .  .     i       ..   i       .. 

«. .     (»  =  the  geocentric   longitude  of 

cos.  lb 
Saturn). 

The  apparent  headth  of  the  ring  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  its  interior  border  from  tb^  surface  of  Saturn,  as  is  in- 
deed evident  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  and  it 
revolves  in  a  time  equal  to  the  periodic  time  of  a  satellite 
whose  distance  from  Satnm  would  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ring. 


CHAPT3EJI  IX. 


(a)  In  determming  the  ^l^<p«pts.of.the  planetary.  .^bitSy 
a  great  number  of  observations  M  supposed  to.be  uadAaboat 
the  time  of  opposition  or  qonjunctipn^  and  ^ao. the  periodic 
times  of  the  planets  lure  wpppsed  to  be  known;  but  Ms 
this  last  elemmtJi.mottACOtffttels4«l«^ 
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of  a  great  number  of  complete  revolutions,  and  as  the 
motion  of  this  planet  is  so  stov  as  to  preclude  the  poni- 
bility  of  observing  more  than  one  opposition  in  eighty  yean, 
a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  elements  of 
Uranus  can  be  known  with  the  same  accuracy  as  those  of 
the  other  planets.  However,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  third 
Chapter  of  the  second  Book,  the  very  extreme  slowness  of 
the  observations  enables  us  to  make  a  tolerably  accurate 
approximation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elements. 

In  the  consequence  of  the  q.  p.  perpendicularity  of  the 
planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  to  that  of 
their  primaiy,  they  must  experience  considerable  disturb' 
ance  from  the  action  of  the  sun ;  indeed  the  investigatioD 
of  the  sun*s  action  would  be  a  new  case  in  the  problem  of 
the  three  bodies,  for  in  general  the  inclinations  are  ss- 
sumed  to  be  inconsiderable. — See  Vol.  iL  p.  51. 


CHAPTER  X 


^()  These  planets  are  so  small  that  they  belong  to  that 
dass  of  stars  whidi  are  termed  telescopic,  the  Tolame  of 
all  the  four  taken  together  does  not  surpass  the  magnitude 
of  the  SBOon^  th^refore^  though  nature  has  elevated  them 
above  the  rank  of  saleUites,  as  &r  as  their  magnitude  is 
coDcerMiiL  they  are  below  these  bodies.  These  circom- 
staaces  of  their  extrene  smallness  and  of  their  being  at 
the  sane  diitaswe  tsst  nearly  firom  the  sun,  have  iiwliu^ 
philoKflwvs  lo»  Aisik  thai  d^r  are  the  fragments  of 
phast  JiniitJ  Sm^ parts;  indeed  an  e^qplosion  with  a 
locity  twtaHy  iWMagrsaler  than  thai  of  a  cannosi  hmB^ 
wmM be mAmwII^ SM  eched  fragments 
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scribe  orbits  similar  to  those  described  by  these  planets ; 
such  an  hypothesis  explains  why  the  excentriclties  and  in- 
clinations of  these  phinets  are  so  considerable,  and  also 
why  they  ate  moved  in  such  various  directions,  and  Wttli 
such  different  velocities. — See  Vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

The  elements  of  these  planets  cannot  be  known  with 
the  same  precision  as  those  of  the  other  planets,  for  as 
not  more  than  five  revolutions  of  them  have  been  ob- 
served, iheir  periodic  time,  a  most  important  element, 
cannot  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  The  best 
method  for  determining  the  elements  of  these  stars  is  that 
given  by  M.Gauss  in  his  Theoria  motus  corjiorum  cceles/ium ; 
but  when  their  proximity  to  Jupiter,  the  perturbations 
which  result  from  their  mutual  attractions,  and  their  great 
eccentricities  and  inclinations,  are  taken  into  account  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  as  yet  a  very  accurate  knowledge 
of  these  elements. 


CHAPTER  XL 

An  epicycle  is  a  curve  produced  by  the  combination 
of  two  circular  motions.  The  circles  described  by  the 
centres  were  called  deferents.  The  epicycle  of  a  superior 
planet  was  supposed  to  be  described  in  the  time  between 
two  conjunctions  or  oppositions.  The  epicycle  of  an  in- 
ferior was  described  in  the  time  between  two  inferior  con- 
junctions. The  deferent  of  the  superior  planets  were  sup- 
posed to  be  described  in  the  time  of  a  planet's  revolution 
about  the  sun ;  those  of  inferior  planets  in  the  time  of  the 
earth's  revolution.  In  a  position  of  an  inferior  planet  on 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  if  lines  be  drawn  from  the  planet  to 
the  earth  and  centre  of  the  deferent,  the  angle  at  this  centre 


wil)l)ce<juiillotli«aitf{le  wliiclian  iDferior  planet  lias  ^ined 
OD  the  earth  since  lait  inferior  conjunctiun,  hence  if  the  red. 
of  ilic  deferent  is  lo  the  riul.  uf  the  epicycle,  ns  the  dis- 
tance of  tho  sun  from  earth,  to  the  distauce  of  the  sun 
from  planet,  the  angle  at  the  earth  h  equal  to  the  angle 
of  clonf^ation  in  tlie  tiue  system,  and  if  the  rad.  ofdefe- 
rent  be  assumetl  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  tlie 
eiirth,  (which  we  are  permitted  to  do  oq  Ptolomy's  gjs- 
teni],  we  have  then  the  inferior  planets  moving  about  ihe 
sun,  which  is  itself  carried  in  a  year  about  the  eardi; 
in  like  manner,  if  lines  he  drawn  from  the  place  of  supe- 
rior phinet  to  earth,  and  to  centre  of  deferent,  the  angle 
at  the  centre  will  correspond  to  the  angle  gained  by  tlie 
earth  on  the  planet,  and  if  those  distances  are  propor- 
tional to  the  distances  of  the  earth  and  planet  from  the 
sun,  the  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  earth  to  sun  and 
planet,  will  be  equal  to  the  elongation,  for  the  rad.  of  the 
epicycle  may  be  shewn  to  be  parallel  to  the  moveable  rad. 
of  the  sun;  it  is  evident  also,  that  if  the  rad  of  the  defe- 
rent be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  sun,  the 
rad.  of  the  epicycle  is  equal  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


(ff)  Considering  the  great  perfection  of  Astronomical 
instruments,  and  the  precision  with  which  observations 
have  been  made,  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  parallax  was 
equal  to  3"  of  the  decimal  division  of  the  circle,  or  1"  of 
the  sexagesimal,  it  might  be  observed ;  if  the  parallax  was 
equal  lo  9'  1",  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  would 
hardly   subtend   an   angle   equal   to   the  thickness  of  a 
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f^iidei^s  thread  at  the  star.  Various  metliods  have  been 
suggested  for  determining  the  distances  of  tlie  fixed  stars, 
of  which  ihe  most  successful  appears  to  be  that  wiiich  was 
first  suggested  by  Galileo,  and  subsequently  improved  ok 
by  HerscheJl,  of  which  the  principle  consists  in  determin- 
ing the  angle,  or  variations  in  the  angle,  which  two  stars 
very  near  to  each  other  appear  to  subtend  at  opposite  sea- 
sons of  the  year. — See  Pliilosophical  Transactions  for  the 
year  l7i)4. 

Another  method  was  from  tlie  consideiation  of  the 
<|uantity  of  light  in  the  stars  compared  with  the  light  of 
the  aun ;  in  this  way  M.  Mitchell  concluded,  that  the 
parallax  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  is  not  more 
than  the  ^th  of  a  second,  and  of  n  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
magnitude  not  more  than  g'^  or  ^.'^th  of  a  second.  The 
allcmpts  to  discover  the  parallax  of  the  stars  by  direct  ob- 
servations, have  not  been  attended  with  any  success  previ- 
ously to  the  time  of  Doctor  Brinkley,  Professor  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  His  observations  which  were  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
parallax  in  a  Lyrre  amounting  to  2",  52.  See  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  the  years  IS  12  and  1813. 

[b)  On  the  hypothesis,  that  Sirius  was  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude as  ihe  sun,  Huyghens  found  by  diminishing  the 
aperture  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  aun  when  seen  through 
it  might  appear  of  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  Sirhis, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  was  diminished  in  the  rati<J 
of  1  :  27664,  hence  Shiiis  is  27664  limes  more  distant 
than  the  sun. 

The  smallest  apparent  diameter  of  an  opaque  body 
which  is  visible  is  about  40",  but  if  the  body  be  luminous 
pet-  se,  the  limit  of  visibility  will  be  so  much  less  as  the 
light  of  the  body  is  stronger,  and  as  the  stars  with  a  din- 
meter  less  tlian  1"  have  a  splendour  so  great  that  some  of 
them  are  visible  immediately  after  sun-set,  there  cannot  be 
c  c 
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Any  doubt  liut  that  they  have  a  light  of  their  own  like  ibe 
.sun ;  their  extreme  smalliieM  i«  proved  from  their 
ftcintillating,  which  shews  that  the  least  molecule  floating 
in  the  air  is  suflicient  to  intercept  their  light. 

When  n  fixed  star  is  eclipsed  by  the  in<x>n  it  ought  to 
disappear  by  degrees,  if  it  had  a  sensible  apparentdiameter, 
con  form  nbly  to  the  moon*s  mean  motion^  which  is  sodi 
tliat  it  describes  its  apparent  diameter,  which  is  about  3(Jf 
in  an  hour,  consequently  in  two  seconds  of  time  it  ought 
to  describe  one  second  of  space. 

(r)  A  tliird  explanation  of  these  phenomena  has  been 
suggested  ;  this  supposes  that  the  figures  of  these  stars  is 
very  compressed,  which  makes  them  to  appear  much  leas 
flattened  in  some  aspects  than  in  others. 

{(I)  The  milky  way  environs  the  sphere  very  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  a  great  circle,  which  by  half  of  its  breadth 
intersects  the  equator  at  the  100'*  and  277**  degree,  its 
inclination  to  the  equator  is  equal  to  60®,  the  breadth  is 
from  9  to  1 8  degrees ;  it  is  narrowest  near  the  poles 
of  the  equator,  between  the  constellations  Cassiopea  and 
Verscus,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  plaiie  of  the 
cc|uator.  The  milky  way  is  divided  into  several  depart- 
ments, by  a  space  void  of  stars,  in  the  middle  of  the 
breadth,  chiefly  from  254*^  of  right  ascension,  and  40  of 
south  declination  to  310  of  right  ascension,  and  45*»  of 
northern  declination.  Hershel  could  distinguish  the  stars 
of  which  this  milky  way  was  composed,  which  were  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  in  telescopes  of  inferior  magnify- 
ing power  their  light  was  confounded  ;  according  as  the 
direction  of  the  telescope  deviated  from  the  milky  way, 
the  number  of  these  stars  diminished.  Having  counted 
the  stars  in  different  parts  of  this  way,  he  found  that  on 
a  medium  estimate,  a  segment  15°  long,  and  two  de<^rees 
wide,  contained  50,000  stars,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
he  distinguished  through  his  powerful  telescope;  /.on  the 
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supposition  that  the  breadth  of  the  rnilky  way  is  14^;  it 
follows,  that  it  contains  more  than  eight  millions  of  stars, 
without  reckoning  those,  which  even  with  this  great  teles- 
cope cannot  be  distinguished ;  with  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  nature  of  the  stars  which  constitute  the  milky 
way,  some  observations  will  be  suggested  in  the  Notes 
to  Chap.  VI.  of  the  2nd  Volume. 

(<?)  The  declination  of  an  object  is  best  obtained  by  ob- 
serving its  distance  when  on  the  meridian  from  the  horizon 
or  zenith,  for  this  distance  added  or  subtracted  from  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole,  gives  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  pole,  and  consequently  the  declina- 
tion ;  if  the  object  has  apparent  magnitude,  the  altitudes 
or  zenith  distances  of  its  upper  and  lower  limbs  should  be 
observed,  and  then  half  their  sum  should  be  taken  as  the 
altitude  of  the  centre ;  this  method  requires  that  the  ex- 
act zenith  distance,  corrected  by  refraction  and  parallax 
should  be  known,  which  is  best  obtained  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  notes  to  the  first  chapter. — See  also  Notes, 
to  Chap.  XIV.  If  the  star  does  not  exist  in  the  meri- 
dian^ then  in  order  to  determine  the  declination,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  that  of 
the  pole  and  either  the  azimuth  or  hour  angle  from  noon. 
Indeed,  of  the  five  preceding  quantites  any  three  being 
given,  the  other  two  may  be  found  by  the  solution  of  a 
spherical  triangle.  This  general  problem  contains  twenty 
different  cases,  of  which  the  most  useful  are  given  in  the 
Treatises  of  Astronomy.  However,  there  is  an  obvious 
advantage  in  determining  the  declination  by  means  of  an 
observation  made  in  the  meridian,  for  in  this  case  pa- 
rallax and  refraction  only  affect  the  declination,  but  do 
not  at  all  alter  the  right  ascension. 

With  respect  to  the  right  ascension,  its  determination 
is  more  difficult  than  the  declination,  as  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  from  which  it  is  reckoned,  is  not  fixed  in  the  hea- 
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TIte  diOcrcoec  oftbe  right  •scensioD  of  two  sttn  n 
bj  otnentng  the  lime  rnterrening  bctweea  (heir 
over  the  meridian ;  tlib  conTcited  into  time  al 
iIk  nte  of  13=  ibr  ui  hour,  ffive*  the  difference.  Hence, 
M  tbii  difTerencc  is  euily  obaervcd,  iT  we  had  the  right 
MCciuion  of  Kline  one  star,  that  of  all  others  might  be 
determined;  the  oieibod  which  Flamstead  proposed «» 
Ai  follows : 

He  notetl  when  the  sun  had  equal  decliostionG,  totae 
timcnfter  the  vernal  and  before  the  autumnal  e4]aInos;in 
these  |K)silion!'  the  distances  of  the  sun  from  the  respective 
eiguinoxEs  must  be  the  some,  call  this  distance  E,  and  let 
D,  0'+/',  represent  the  differences  of  right  ascensionsof 
the  sun  and  some  star  in  these  two  positions,  then  we  hive 
D  +  D'+/»  +  2E=I80,  hence  we  obtain  E,  and  conse- 
()Uentl}'  the  right  ascension  of  the  star ;  p  is  tlie  correo 
tion  to  be  made  to  the  right  ascension,  in  consequence  of 
precession  and  displacement  of  ecliptic,  which  witi  be 
afterwards  noted. 

It  is  easy  to  compute  the  angular  distance  of  two 
p.tars,  of  which  we  know  the  right  ascensions  and  de- 
clinations, for  if  (/,  (/',  represent  the  polar  distances  of 
the  stars,  and  A  llie  angle  made  by  d,  d'  at  the  poles, 
which  is  measured  by  their  difference  of  right  ascension, 
nrid  D  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  which  measures  their  an- 
gular distance,  we  liave  by  the  formula;  of  spherical  triiro- 
noroetry,  cos,  D=sin.  d.  sin,  d'.  cos.  A+cos.  rf.  cos.  tt. 
Let  X  represent  tlie  longitude,  /3  the  latitude,  a  the 
right  ascension,  Z  the  declination  of  a  star;  p  its  amtle 
of  position ;  tr  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween the  slar  and  eqiiinoxin!  point;  fi  the  angle  con- 
tained between  this  arc  and  equator,  and  £  theobliqnityof 

ecliptic;   then   coa.   ^=tan.  p.  cot"',  tt;   cos.    (a t)  = 

tang.  X  cot"',  tt;  sill,  S=ain.  0.  sin  w;  sin,  /3=:sin.  (0- 
COS.  (^—0.  tan.  ^ 


tlcncc 


e  ubtuiu  tan,  X 
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sin. /3=  sin. —r--— sin.  8;  hence  we  can  obtain  X  and  B 

when  0  is  known. 

The  reverse  formulae  for  finding  p  and  8  from  knowing 

X  and  /3,  may  be  obtained  by  merely  changing  )3  into  8, 

and  X  into  p,  and  by  making  c  negative ;  0  representing 

the  arc  of  the  circle  of  declination  passing  through  the 

star,  intercepted  between  equator  and  ecliptic ;  we  have 

sin  0=tan.  p.  cot"^  v,  and  cos.  (8— 0)  =  cot.  p.  cot  v,  •*. 

COS.  (8—©)  tan.  p  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

cot*^p= r— g 2_  (note  V  =  the  angle  at  which 

circle  of  declination  passing  through  the  star,  is  inclined 
to   ecliptic)  cos.  8.  cos.  p.  =   cos.  X.   cos.  3 ;     tan.  p   = 

cos.  (0  +  c).  tanX        ,    .     «      sin.  /3.  sin.  (0  +  e) 

;; and  sm.o  = ; — •. :    tan.  p, 

cos.  ^.  sm.  0  '  ^^ 

may  become  negative  in  several  cases,  in  the  first  quadrant, 

if  sin. X  isless  than  tan.  c.  tan.  /3,  for  by  substituting  for  0,  the 

,.           ,         .                  cos.  £.  sin.X         sin.  c.  tan.  3 
preceding  value  ot  tan.  p=  — -- — x —  —  Y~^ 

cos.  A  COS.  A 

this  may  happen  when  X  is  small  and  /3  great,  /.  e* 
if  the  star  is  in  the  circle  of  latitude  near  to  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic;  in  the  2nd  quadrant  tan.  p  is  negative,  un- 
less that  sin.  X  is  less  than  tan.  e.  tan.  /3 ;  in  the  3rd 
quadrant  tan.  p  is  positive,  and  in  the  4th  quadrant — •*., 
except  when  sin.  X  is  less  than  tan.  c.  tan.  ji;  pis  always 
in  the  same  quadrant  asX  ;  p  is  negative  or  in  the  4th  qua- 
rant  if  X=o;  unless  /3  =  either  o,  or  is  — ;  in  the  first  case 
p  =  o,  i.  e.  the  star  is  in  the equinoxial  point;  in  the  second 
case  it  is  in  the  first  quadrant ;  if  X  =  90,  and  tan.  /3  > 
than  sin  X.  cot.  £=cot"^  c,  i,  e.  if /3  is  greater  than  ^^^  32', 
in  this  case  tan.  p  =  —  co.  and  the  star  is  in  the  solstitial 
colure  between  the  two  poles. 

{e)  As  the  distance  between  the  pole  of  the  equator  and  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  =  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
very  nearly  constant,  it  follows  that  the  axis  of  the  equator 
describes,  inconsequence  of  this  precession,  a  cone  about  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic.  In  order  to  obtain  the  variation  in  right 
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ascension  and  declination ;  8up|K)9ing/3  and  e  constant,  we 

,    ,,  ,         ,      i-ir         .    .      rf.  S        ain.  c«   COS.  0.  cos.  X 
shall  nave  by  differentiating -7-^  = % 

»•  A  COS*  O* 

(In            „     /  COS.  f  —  sin.  c.  tan.  3.  sin.  X\ 
and  jj  =  COS.-  p  ( co8.«X         )     '^^  " 

we    have  from   comparing    the   two    values    of  p   ob- 
tained by  substituting. 


cos.  (I 


/cos,  g  —  sin,  g.  tan.  /3,  sin.  A\ 
V  cos.  X  / 


=  cos.  t  cos.  S+sin.  £  sin.  S.    sin.  p 

COS. /3 
by  substituting  this  value  and  from  the  equation  cos.  p. 
COS.  X=cos.  X.  COS.  /3,  these  will  assume  the  form.  d.  SndX. 
sin  £.  cos  p;  rfp=£f  X  (cos.  £-f-sin.  f.  tan.  S.  sin.  p.)  Note^ 
as  the  equinoxes  regrade  uniformly,  cf  X  is  constant,  and 
it  appears  that  the  right  ascension  caimot  diminish  excqpt 
when  the  star  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  or  when  it 
is  in  the  Srd  or  4th  quadrants,  tan.  S.  sin.  p.  being  greater 
than  cot.  € ;  and  as  near  to  the  pole  tan.  S  approaches 
to  CO,  the  variation  of  right  ascension  may  become  then 
indefinitely  great  • 

The  preceding  formulae  are  suflSciently  exact,  when  the 
effects  of  precession  are  computed  for  an  interval  which  is 
near  to  the  epoch,  for  which  we  have  determined  the  ar- 
guments £,  S,  p.  But  as  £  changes  continually  within  cer- 
tain  limits  as  shall  be  observed  in  Chapter  XIII,  Vol  ii, 
and  as  dX  likewise,  is  not  always  the  same,  the  preceding 
expressions  are  only  correct  for  a  short  interval  of  time. 

Bradley,  in  his  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  par- 
allax of  the  fixed  stars  was  of  a  sensible  quantity,  ob- 
served that  for  the  space  of  nine  years  the  declination  of 
the  stars  increased,  and  that  it  diminished  by  the  same 
quantity  the  nine  following  years ;  so  that  all  was 
re-established  after  eighteen  years.  He  likewise  observed, 
that  the  greatest  difference  of  declination  was  18^,  and 
that  the  latitude  was  not  affected ;  hence  he  inferred,  that 
the  pole  of  the  equator  approached  the  pole  of  the  eclip- 
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tic  for  the  first  nine  years,  and  that  it  receded  from  it 
by  the  same  quantity  the  following  nine  years.  He  ob- 
served, likewise,  that  this  motion  was  connected  with  an 
irregularity  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
obeyed  precisely  the  same  period  ;  hence  it  follows  that 
the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  equator,  does  not  take 
place  in  the  solstitial  colure,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
poles  neither  describe  right  lines  nor  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  but  a  curve  or  small  circle  intersecting 
the  solstitial  colure ;  \*  as  the  true  motion  of  the  pole  takes 
place  in  the  periphery  of  an  ellipse  of  which  the  centre 
retrogrades  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  mean  place  of  the  pole,  its  locus  w^ill  be  a  species  of 
epicycle.  In  the  superior  part  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  pole  is^  the  same  as  that  of  the  epicycle,  v  ^^^ 
actual  motion  being  quicker  than  the  mean  motion,  the 
true  pole  precedes  the  mean ;  it  is  the  contrary  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ellipse,  and  as  the  mean  motion  is  con* 
siderably  greater  than  the  motion  in  the  ellipse,  it  pre- 
dominates over  it ;  */  the  motion  in  the  epicycle  is  still 
retrograde.  From  a  comparison  of  observations  of  the 
nutation  with  the  nodes  of  the  moon,  it  appears  that  the 
right  ascension  of  the  true  pole,  reckoned  from  the  mean 
pole  precedes  by  90^,  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node 
of  the  moon ;  /.  e.  p  =  90**  -f-  Q .  then  d  c  the  variation 
of  obliquity  =  q,  p,  the  cosine  of  £3  to  a  radius  =r  9", 
65t  i.  e.  d  e  =:  9",  63.  cos,  Q.  To  determine  the  varia- 
tion in  longitude,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  angle 
formed  by  lines  drawn  to  the  true  and  mean  poles  of  the 
equator,  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  =  distance  of  true 
pole  from  the  axis  major,  divided  by  sine  of  the  distance 

7",  17,  sin.  O 

between  poles  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  = rz > 

sin*  c 

see  notes  to  Chap.  XIII,  Vol,  2,  in  order  to  determine  the 

eiFects  of  nutation  on  the  right  ascension  and  declination. 
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naming  S^  and  p'  the  right  aiceiisiona  and  declination  when 
the  longitude  becomes  X  +  ^  ^nd  the  obliquity  becomea 
€  +  dif  then  by  formula  given  in  page  34 1  $  we  have, 

sin.  S'zsin.  {i+di).  co8./3tin.(X+<IX)+co8.  {e+df)m^ 

sin.  (€  +  dc)+sin.(X+ifX),  cos.  U+di\ 
tan.  p  =-tan.  /3. cos.(X+rfX) 

then  by  omitting  all  terms  after  the  first  we  obtain, 
Sf  =  rf+i  X.  sin.  c.  COS.  p  +  de.  sin.  p  j  p^ssp  +  rfX.  (cos.  s 
-h  si"*  €•  sin.  p.  tan.  S)— <f  c.  cos.  p,  tan*  8 ;  substituting  for 
rf  X,  £f  €,  their  values  previously  found,  and  making  9*, 
65=:^;  18",  0  S.  sin.  csg,  we  obtain  the  nutation  in  r^t 
ascension  or  the  value  of  p' — p%  which  is  the  same  thinj^ 
=  — g,  sin.  SI  cot"^  €  —  tan.  8.  (A.  cos.  St*  cc>s.p-f-g  sio.O 
sin.  p)  the  first  term  being  independent  of  the  stars  places  is 
the  same  for  them  all ;  assuming  A.  tan.  S.  cos.  p  =gr.  (cot  c 
+  sin  p.  tan.  S).  tan.  B'y  then  the  nutation  in  right  ascen- 
sion =  — g,  (cot.  £  +  sin.  p.  tan.  S.  sin.  (JB'  -f-  ^,)  hence 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  for  the  same  star  the  nutation  in 
right  ascension  is  n  max°^,  when  Q  -f  ^'  =  90  ;  by  rnak* 
ing  the  substitutions  already  indicated,  the  nutation  in  de- 
clination or  north  polar  distance,  which  is  the  same  things 

becomes — g,  cos.  p.  (sin.  O .  tan.  p.  cos.  O)  ,  let  — 

o 

h  n  1      1  S»   C^*   P 

—  .  tan.  p  =  tan.  5,  and  then  —  ^  .  sin.  {B  +  Q) 

=  the  nutation  in  north  polar  distance ;  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  this  becomes  a  max°^,  when  Q  +  B  rs  90^. 

Beside  the  nutation  just  examined,  the  pole  of  the  equa- 
tor is  subject  to  a  similar  inequality  arising  from  the  dis- 
turbing action  of  the  sun,  it  is  much  feebler  than  that  of 
the  moon,  however,  it  is  not  altogether  insensible,  and 
is  always  introduced  in  the  tables.  In  consequence  of  this 
action  the  true  pole  desqribes  a  circle  about  the  mean 
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pole  according  to  the  order  of  signs;  its  period  is  half  a 
year,  and  the  true  pole  is  always  90  before  the  sun ;  in- 
deed, if  extreme  accuracy  was  required,  it  is  theoretically 
true  that  in  the  course  of  half  a  month,  the  pole  is  dis- 
turbed from  the  inequality  in  the  moon's  action;  how- 
ever, this  last  is  altogether  insensible ;  now  as  the  true 
pole  would,  in  consequence  of  each  of  these  actions,  if 
they  obtained  separately,  combined  with  the  motion  of 
the  pole  arising  from  precession,  describe  an  epicycloid, 
the  curve  actually  described,  will  be  that  which  results 
from  the  combined  action  of  all  these  motions  ;  however, 
as  they  are  separately  extremely  small,  if  we  estimate  the 
effect  of  each  by  itself,  and  then  take  the  sum,  the  total 
effect  may  be  considered  very  nearly  as  =  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  partial  results. 

With  respect  to  the  aberration  of  light,  which  is  the 
third  correction  to  be  applied  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
place  of  a  star,  see  Notes  to  Chapter  11.  Book  IL 

Besides- -the  three  apparent  motions  of  the  fixed  stai*s, 
which  are  adverted  to  in  this  chapter,  namely  the  preces- 
sion, the  nutation,  and  the  abberration,  there  is  a  fourth, 
which  though  obscurely  indicated  by  observation,  is  com- 
pletely established  by  theory,  namely  the  diminution  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Notes  to  Chapter  XIII. 
Volume  2nd. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

(f)  In  order  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  articles 
treated  of  in  the  text,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  few  principles  relating  to  the  radius  of  curvature  and 
expressions  for  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  &c.,  for  this 

D  D 
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!<c  z.  T  iceoce  cbc  sesni-axes  of  an  ellipse,  pthe 

ft! 
rcoc^o.  M-x^-cikmieccrz: — ,  n  the  normal  and  p  tbe 

araf '^  oc  aeri^iTatt  carTatare,  X  the  latitude,  x^  the co- 
coL^aiei  oc  izj  po^cc.  and  i  iu  subnomial ;  then  as  n^= 

'/'  +  r\  xrd  **  r  =  -p-.  i,  and  a* jr  =  ^  .  (a*  — j*),  wc 
iLLL  ciyi.'"-.  s>j  obicrriiig  that  i«  sin.  X  ^^,  is.  cos  X  =  i^ 

.'A  =  -^ .  f -r  —  TT.  »*  COS.*  XJ  .*.  by  cxMicinatingi  »*. 

;-.  sfn.-  X  +  d'.  cosw*  X}  =  b\  and 

^       if ,  11^       «'.  11* 

*  a\  ccs^-  X  -r  *'-  «n.-  X'  K  * 

...  ,     .  «".  *.* 

bv  subsutaiinj,^  we  obLiinp  =  ^^^  cos,' A  +  y.  rin.' X)  i 

hence  «  obuun  D  =„  ■;^.,  eosT^'x  ^.y,  3i„,.X)  J  («  « 
pre«<^in2  the  number  of  degrees  in  an  arc  ^  to  tbe  radioL) 
Making  b  =  a — r,  aod  n^Iecting  the  square  and  higher 
powers  off;   we  obuio  m  D  sz  ^ti*— 2  a'.  r).    (a*! 2  a  c. 

5n.'X:-  1=  a    (  1-1  +  ^.   sin.«A)  =  a  (l-^- 

— .  cos.  2X1 ;  V  at  the  equator  m  Z>=  a —  2r,  and  at  the 

pole  niD^  a-\-  Cy  2Li  the  parallel  ^5^  m  D  is  an  arithmetic 
nieaii  between  m  D  M  the  equator,  and  m  Z>  at  the  polei^ 


sm 


c 


for  at  15^  m  D=a—-;  IfZXbea  degree  to  the  latitude 

c        3  c 
y,  we  have  miy  =  a— ^ —.  cos.  2  X';  hence 

~  3.  (COS.  2  A— COS.  2  X')  **""  a  — 
2  (ZX— ZJ) 
3  A>.cos.  2X  — coj.  2'X')'  t^»«se  expressions  may  be  re- 
duced respectively  into c  =  ^."'  ^^'."^^  •  * 

'  3.  sm.  (X+X')  sin.  (A— X)" '  a 
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^{D'—D) 

=3D:ir,r(A+A)  sin.  (v-xy '  '•'  ^^  '^^  ^^"^^^^  ^ 

=  — Q  ^;^  2\ —  nence  the  increment  ot  the  degree  at  any 
3,  sin.  A  o  J 

latitude  X',  above  the  degree  at  the  equator  is  as  sin  *X'; 

likewise  as  D' — D  co  sin.  (X'+X)  sin.  (X'— X)  if  D'  D  are 

two  contiguous  degrees,  so  that,  X'=X+1°;  then  D' — D  = 

■—  sin.  (2X+1°).  sin.  1®  ;vas  the  difference  of  contiguous 

degrees  is  tl  /  to  sin.  (2  X  +  ])  it  is  a  maximum  when  2  X+ 
lzz90,  i,  e.  when  the  middle  latitude  is  4?5°.  The  semi- 
diameter*  to   any   latitude    X=r*=.r*+3/*=w*   sin.  *X  + 

^.  n-  COS.*  X  .-.  r  =  n.  ^^^  sin. -X+^4  c^JTX  ,. 
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a"^ — 4?  a^.csin.^X,      j   ,  t         i« 

^ — :  and   by  expanding  this  expression 

t*  arf    fl    C« 

and  neglecting  c*,  we  obtain  r  =  a  (I — -  sin.*  X.) 

The  circumference  of  the  elliptic  meridian  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  mean  degree,  /.  e.  the  degree  in  the 
parallel  of  4:5^  by  360*^.  By  the  series  expressing  the 
rectification  of  the  ellipse,  it  may  be  found  still  more  ac- 
curately. 

In  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  normal  terminated  in 
the  minor  axis  is  equal  to  p',  the  rad.  of  curvature  of  a 
degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  for  as  in  this  hy- 
pothesis the  direction  of  gravity  always  passes  through  the 
axis  af  the  earth,  the  direction  of  a  plumb  line  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  and  indefinitely  near  to  it 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  will  intersect  the  axis  in  the 
same  point,  which  point  is  •/  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
arc ;  as  this  normal  is  greater  than  the  rad.  of  meridional 
curvature,  a  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  is 
greater  than  a  degree  of  the  meridian  ;  q=l 

a* 


^a*  cos.'^  X+6*  sin.*  X 
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Now, 

a*  COS.  X i*.  8in.  X 

"^    ^aK  COS.*  X+6*.  sill.*  X  '''"  v'a*.  cos."  X-f  6*.  sin.^j 

/.  as  r*=s**+y  we  obtain  by  substituting  e^  for  — 3 — 


r* 


=a    \l  i^Z^rrniTX — )    '  nammg A  ihe  aDgk at 

6* 
the  centre  between  rami  a*  we  liaye  tan.  h  ^  — ;•  taD.X, 

if  /  represent  the  angle  between  a  and  a  line  drawn  to  the 
extremity  of  the  produced  ordinate,  we  have 

i^  tan,»  A 

tan.  /=  —  tan.  X,  •/  sin.*  /  =   ,  .   .^ — - 

a  1+6*    tan.*X, 


«»• 


hence  by  putting  1 — e*  for  -r  we  obtain   ^-r J'   .     '  > 

^  ^         ^  a*  1 — e*.  sin.*  X 

=  sin.*  /,  and  .*.  r  =  (1 — ^*  sin.*  /),  hence  as  /  difiers  very 
little  from  X,  it  follows  as  before  that  the  increments  of  the 
rad.  are  very  nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  X.  ir  the 
angle  between  n  and  7'=X — A,  •*•  substituting  for  tan.  h  its 

tan.  X — i^  tan.  X 

1        i*  X  1.    .  «* 

value    —  tan.  X,  we  obtain  tan. »  = — tti^ r-'r- 

fl*  l+6^tan.*X 

a* 

ja^—b*)  tan.  X      ,.,..-„  , 

=  («*+**)  tan.  X'    '^'^^^"^   '^  ^^"°^'   ^'^^^ 

as  we  have  always  tan.  X  +  tan.  A  :  tan.  A — tan.  A:: 
sin.  {\+h)  :  sin.  (X— A)  ::a*  +  i*  :  a*— -i*,.  it  may  be 
shewn  that  7r=X— A  is  a  max"*  when  (X+ A)  =  90®;  it  is 
evident  also  from  other  considerations  that  the  point 
where  the  angle  between  the  r  and  «  is  a  max™,  must  be  at 
the  extremity  of  the  equal  conjugate  diameters:  if  the 
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value  of  J",  which  is  given  above,  be  differentiated,  we  ob- 
tain after  all  reductions  ^d^=:z:z—a  (^— g')  sin.  X  (L\ 

(\—e^  sin.*  X)f 

now  ds=  —  dx  (l+  ^V  =  —  tir.  cos"^  X 

(\—€^)d\  ,  ,      ,  ds 

':  =  a  )- r^-TTT7  5  nence  we  derive  p  =    _,  as 

(I — ^*sin.*X)?  dX 


a* 


^a*  COS.*  X+6*sin.*X  ' 

=fl+c  sin.*  X  ;  m.  (A — D)=2  c.  cos.*  X;  hence  we  can  de- 
termine c,  AT,  &c.  A  representing  the  same  as  before,  a 
degree  of  longitude  =  A  cos.  X.  If  R  denotes  the  rad.  of 
curvature  of  any  sect.,  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane, 
at  the  earth's  surface,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 

it    was    equal   to    j-_-S_£- _.,  Q  being  the  angle 

^  p.  sm.*  0+p'  COS.*  6  ° .  ^ 

which  the  cutting  plane  makes  with  the  meridian;  hence 
it  follows  that  when  0  is  45^,  R  is  an  harmonic  mean  be- 
tween p  and  p'. — See  Puissant^  tom.  I.  p.  288. 

It  follows  from  the  expression  cos.  p,  that  a  degree  of  lon- 
gitude at  the  equator  is  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  first  and  last  degrees  of  latitude,  for  D  at  the 
equator  is  to  D  at  the  poles,  as  a^  :  i',  the  general  ratio 
being  that  of 

(a*  sin.*  X+i*  cos.*  X)^  :  (a*  sin.*  X'+i*.  cos.*  XO^ 
The  compression  is  obtained  more  accurately  by  com- 
paring a  meridional  degree  with  a  degree  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  meridian,  than  from  a  comparison  of  two  meri- 
dional degrees  with  each  other. — See  Puissant 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  any  arch  of  the  meridian :  two 
points  are  assumed  nearly  sX  the  distance  of  the  required 
arch,  these  two  points  are  then  connected  by  a  series  of 
triangles,  the  angles  of  which  are  determined  by  means  of 
stations  taken  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  other  elevated  posi- 
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tions ;  the  angle*  of  the  triangles  and  also  the  azimuths  of 
the  sides,  at  the  points  where  the  series  commences  and 
ends,  are  to  be  measured.  By  this  means  the  species  of 
all  these  triangles  are  given,  and  also  the  bearings  of  their 
sides,  with  respect  to  the  meridian  of  the  first  station. 
The  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  known  by 
measuring  a  base  on  a  level  ground,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  sides  of  one  of  the  triangles.  In  these  computa- 
tions the  process  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  triangles 
are  plane ;  however  the  error  from  this  hypothesis  is  cor- 
rected by  knowing  the  spherical  excess  which  is  given 
from  knowing  the  area. — See  Puissant^s  Geod€sique^  torn. 
I.  p.  223. 

{g)  In  like  manner  the  terrestrial  equator  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  plane,  formed  by  all  the  points  of  the  te^ 
restrial  surface,  the  verticals  of  which  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  celestial  equator,  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
heavenly  sphere ;  consequently  unless  the  earth  be  a  solid 
of  revolution,  the  terrestrial  equator  will  be  a  curve  of 
double  curvature;  if  it  be  a  solid  of  revolution,  the  terres- 
trial equator  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. — {see  p.  102.) 
In  like  manner,  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  those  points  of 
its  surface,  whose  verticals  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion ;  so  that  these  points  are  not  necessarily  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  except  the  earth  be  a  solid  of  revo- 
lution. However,  though  when  the  earth  is  not  a  solid 
of  revolution,  neither  the  equator  nor  meridians  are  plane 
curves,  still  the  corresponding  celestial  equator  and  ce- 
lestial meridians  may  be  considered  as  great  circles,  for 
the  verticals  when  indefinitely  prolonged  may  be  con- 
ceived as  terminating  i^  the  celestial  sphere,  in  difierent 
pointf  of  the  same  great  circle. — See  Fuissannt,  tonu  II. 
Book  6  th. 

Conformably  to  the  above  definitions,  the  terrestrial  pa- 
rallels will  be  formed  by  points,  of  which  the  verticals 
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meet  the  celestial  sphere  under  the  same  parallel,  so  that 
all  points  of  the  same  paraliel  will  have  the  same  stars  in 
ihe  zenith ;  however,  unless  the  envth  be  a  solid  of  revo- 
lution these  points  will  not  form  a  circle,  or  even  exist  in 
the  same  plane.  The  latitude  of  all  the  points  of  these 
parallels  is  the  same. — {Seep.  IH.)  N.  B.  It  is  evident 
that  the  length  of  def^rees  of  the  terrestrial  parallels  de- 
crease in  proceeding  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cosine  of  latitude.  From  some  measurements 
made  by  Biot  and  Arrago,  it  would  appear  that  the  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  me- 
ridian measured  by  them,  is  sensibly  elliptic, 

(h)  ds  denoting  the  first  side  of  this  line,  ils'  the  second 
side,  &c.  These  sides  may  be  considered  as  equal,  at 
least  if  quantities  indefiuitely  small  of  the  third  and  higher 
orders  be  neglected,  for  let  i  denote  the  angle  which  the 
prolongation  af  the  first  side  (which  is  evidently  equal  to 
the  first  side)  makes  with  the  second,  [i  being  a  quantity 
indefinitely  small  of  the  first  order,)  then  as  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  first  side  is  evidently  equal  to  it,  we  have 

ds.  (■* 
ds'=ds.  COS.  i=rfs  —  — a — )  =  ^^t  as  ds  is  of  the  same  or- 
der aa  (';  hence  it  follows  that  in  a  geodesique  line  its 
differential  is  constant,  likewise  the  normal  comprised  be- 
tween the  prolongation  of  the  first  side  and  the  terrestrial 
surface  is  of  the  second  order,  for  it  =  ds,  sin.  i,  or  simply 
i.  ds.  and  since  this  geodesic  line  is  equal  to  the  right 
line,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  the  shortest  which  can 
be  traced  on  the  earth  between  any  two  points,  it  there- 
fore measures  the  itinerary  distances  of  places;  its  curva- 
ture likewise  exists  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon, 
as  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  traced. 
It  is  evident  from  what  precedes  that  the  difference  between 
the  length  of  this  line  and  that  of  the  corresponding  arc  of 
the  terrestrial  meridian  may  be  neglected.  Another  pro- 
perty of  the  geodesic  line  is,  that  the  sines  of  the  angles 
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made  by  the  perpendicular  with  the  respective  meridians 
are  inversely  as  the  ordinates  of  the  point  of  concourse. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  earth  is  a  solid  of  revolution, 
all  the  normals  to  tlie  surface  of  this  solid  meet  the  axis 
of  roution,  consequently  those  which  pass  through  the 
points  of  the  generating  curve  are  necessarily  in  the  plane 
of  this  curve,  and  v  in  that  of  the  celestial  meridian. 

(i)  Calling  a  b  the  equatorial  and  polar  semidiameters, 
p  p'  the  corresponding  radii,  t  if  the  two  tangents,  &c. 
c  the  arc  of  the  evolute,  then  a  =  p+/,  i=p' — f^  /.  fl— i 

(X)  In  determining  the  position  of  places  in  a  region  of 
considerable  extent,  it  is  necessary  first  to  traverse  it  with 
a  meridian  line,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  on  this 
a  certain  number  of  points  are  selected,  through  which 
perpendiculars  to  the  meridian  are  drawn.  The  meridian 
and  its  perpendiculars  in  this  manner  constitute  a  system 
of  cervilinear  coordinates,  to  which  the  different  points  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  be  transferred.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  method  is,  that  when  the  extent  of  the  region 
is  not  very  considerable,  these  perpendiculars  may  be  con- 
sidered as  great  circles,  and  distances  measured  on  them 
are  the  shortest  lietween  two  given  points. 

(/)  The  method  indicated  in  the  notes  to  page  21SHs 
perhaps  the  best  and  simplest  of  all,  however  it  cannot  be 
always  applied;  in  that  case,  other  methods  have  been 
devised,  all  of  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  solution  of 
certain  cases  of  obtuse  angled  spherical  triangles.  Such 
as  from  having  two  altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  the  time  be- 
tween, or  from  observing  the  zenith  distances  of  a  hea- 
venly body  when  near  the  zenith,  the  latitude  is  determined; 
the  method  which  employs  two  altitudes  of  the  sun  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  us  continually  to  approximate  to  the 
true  value. 

(m)  In  fact  the  longitude  and  latitude  only  give  the  pro- 
jection of  a  placer  '  earth's  surface,  but  do  not  define 
its  position  in  s]  rder  to  determine  this  we  must 
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know  the  elevation  of  the  place  about  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  determination  of  the  heights  of  the  most  remarkable 
places  in  Europe  would,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  longitude  and  latitude,  be  a  more  complete  way  of 
levelling  than  by  trigonometrical  operations,  and  would 
perfectly  point  out  the  directions  of  chains  of  mountains, 
and  also  the  falls  of  rivers,  &c.,  and  thus  give  a  most  accurate 
notion  of  the  form  of  the  earth.  As  illustrative  of  the  utility 
of  these  kind  of  observations,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
comparison  of  the  heights  of  the  barometer  in  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas,  evince  that  the  level  of  the  latter  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  former. 

(n)  The  repeating  circle  is  an  invaluable  instrument  to 
the  practical  astronomer,  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  mural 
quadrant,  and  also  of  a  transit  instrument;  besides  it  is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  exactness,  and  from  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size  it  may  easily  be  transported  from  one  place 
to  another. 

(o)  In  general  the  retardation  of  time  is  proportional  to 
the  angle  contained  between  the  meridians  of  the  two 
places,  hence  appears  the  reason  of  what  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  namely,  that  if  while  one  observer  be  fixed, 
another  proceeds  round  the  earth,  he  will  on  his  arrival 
at  the  place  from  whence  he  set  out,  have  either  gained  or 
lost  a  day,  according  as  he  went,  eastward  or  westward. 

{p)  The  chronometers  now  in  use,  being  furnished  with 
compensators,  which  secure  them  from  the  effects  arising 
from  changes  of  temperature, -and  also  from  the  inevitable 
effects  of  the  agitation  which  they  experience  during  a  long 
voyage,  give  the  time  with  extreme  accuracy. 

The  true  time  H  at  the  place  of  observation  is  easily 
obtained  when  the  latitude  of  the  place  or  vessel,  Z  the 
zenith  distance  or  altitude  of  the  star,  and  d,  its  declina- 
tion are  ^iven,  for  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

£  £ 
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Sin  Ij -./«">-  ^Z+I^-D.)  Sin,  (Z+^^fT) 

Siu.  P.  Sin.  />. 
See  Kotesi  p  SOI,  292.  But  as  the  chronometer  indicates 
tnean  time  we  must  apply  the  equation  of  time  in  order  to 
obtain  tlie  mean  time  at  the  place  of  observation.  This 
method  assumes  that  the  time  indicated  by  the  chronome- 
ter is  cxuct,  which  is  not  the  rase  $  however  its  rate  of 
going  and  small  inequalities  may  be  ascertained  by  com* 
paring  it  with  the  time  pointed  out  by  observing  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  or  stars  as  often  as  possible. 

As  lunar  eclipses  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
they  are  not  of  very  great  use  in  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea ;  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  as  eclipses  of  the  first  satellite  recur  every  third 
hour ;  however  the  difficulty  of  rightly  adjusting  a  telescope 
on  board  a  ship  is  such^  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  used, 
except  when  the  observer  can  land. 

The  problem  for  determining  the  true  distances  of  the 
centres  of  the  sun  and  moon,  from  knowing  the  observed 
values  of  the  heights  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  from 
having  the  observed  distances  of  the  centres,  is  one  which 
has  occupied  astronomers  who  applied  themselves  to  the 
perfecting  nautical  instruments^  the  best  methods  are 
those  given  by  Maskeylyne  and  Borda. — See  Nautical 
Almanack. 

Besides  the  methods  suggested  in  the  text,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitudes  of  two 
places,  by  means  of  signals,  such  as  an  explosion,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  the  two  places ;  and  if 
the  places  are  too  distant  to  observe  the  same  signal,  a 
series  of  such  signals  are  made,  and  noted  in  places  inter- 
mediate between  those  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  re- 
quired.— S^^Lardner's  Trigonometry,  189. 

When  the  difference  of  longitude  of  two  places  and 
their  respective  latitudes  are  known,  their  distance  in  an 
arc  of  a  great  circle,  is  easily  determined,  for  calling  X,  V 
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the  respective  latitudes,  and  D  the  difference  of  longitudes, 
COS.  a  the  mutual  distance  =  cos.  A.  cos.  X'.  sin.  D  +  sin.  X. 
sin.  X'.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  q,  ;;. 
circular;  if  it  be  supposed  to  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution, 
the  direction  of  verticals  from  the  two  places  do  not  meet 
in  the  same  point  of  the  axis,  and  •/  do  not  make  a  solid 
angle  \  in  that  case  we  deduce  the  angles  which  rad.  from 
centre  of  ellipsoid  to  the  two  places  make  with  the  axis, 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  these  angles  to  each 
other  is  also  given,  hence  the  angle  which  the  rad.  vectors 
make  with  each  other  may  be  determined,  and  hence  the 
mutual  distance  of  the  places,  the  distance  of  each  place 
from  the  centre  being  known. 

(j)  This  instrument  is  a  common  barometer,  except  that 
the  open  branch,  which  communicates  with  the  external 
air  in  the  barometer,  communicates  with  a  closed  vessel  in 
which  the  gas  or  vapour  is  placed,  of  which  the  elastic 
force  is  required.  As  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  of  which  the  open  branch  communicates  with 
the  atmosphere,  gives  a  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  the 
air  at  the  point  where  the  fluid  is  in  contact  with  the  mer- 
cury, the  same  will  be  true  when  the  aperture  is  closed, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  air  is  not  affected  by 
this  circumstance;  hence  if  g  represents  the  force  of  gra- 
vity, p  the  density  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  h 
the  difference  of  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes, 
we  have  an  equilibrium  between  g^h  and  the  elastic  force 
of  the  air,  which  we  will  denominate  by  E ;  now  as  E  is 
always  the  same  when  the  density  and  temperature  of  the 
air  are  the  same,  if  the  manometer  be  transported  from 
one  place  to  another,  taking  care  that  the  state  of  the  air 
contained  in  it  does  not  undergo  any  change,  g^h  must 
also  remain  unchanged  ;  hence  if  g  varies,  A  must  vary  in 
the  inverse  ratio,  provided  that  p  is  constants 

(r)  The  length  of  the  ideal  pendulum,  which  is  isochro- 
nous   with   the  observed   pendulum,  =  the  distance  be- 
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tween  the  point  of  suipension  and  a  point  in  it  called  the 
centre  of  oscillation. 

(5)  See  Notes  to  Chap.  II.  Book  IV.  Naming  /  ihe 
length  of  the  pendulum,  t  the  time  of  vibration,  and  g  the 
force  of  gravity,  it  will  be  proved  in  the  4th  Book,  Chap. 

II.  that  /=ir.^^ —  when  the  arch  of  vibration  is  very 

small,  hence  as  t  increases  towards  the  equator,  g  most 
diminish,  for  if  the  time  of  vibration  increases,  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  in  T  must  diminish,  and  coDse- 

T 

quently  the  clock  must  lose  for  /  = — .  What  is  advanced 

n 

in  this  Note  suffices  to  show  that  the  gravity  decreases  as 

we  approach  the  equator.     A  fuller  investigation  of  this 

subject  will  be  given  in  die  Notes  to  Chap.  II.  Book  IV. 

of  this  volume,  and  in  Notes  to  Chap.  VI.  Book  I.  of  next 

volume. 

{t)  Indeed  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  intensity  of 
gravity  is  less  affected  by  local  variations  than  its  direc- 
tion, for  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  very  irregular  manner  in  which  the  rocks  are  distri- 
buted, necessarily  cause  considerable  deviations  in  the  di- 
rections of  the  plumb  line,  and  are  most  probably  the 
causes  of  the  discrepancies  which  are  observed  in  tlie  mea- 
surement of  contiguous  arcs  of  the  meridian,  which  are 
extremely  near  to  each  other,  which  must  consequently 
cause  the  results  as  to  the  ellipticity,  &c.  of  the  earth,  to 
differ  considerably  from  each  other. 

{u)  If  (g)  be  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  g  the  intensity  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whose 

height  is  A,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  earth,   i€/  —  (!llL*I 


.o*  1*4 


i3 

2h 
=  1-1 neglecting  the  square  of /I,  .'.  if  Z'  be  the  length 

of  the  pendulum  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  /  the  length 
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at  thelevel  of  tha  sea  = /'+  .   See   Notes   to   Chap* 

III.  Vol.  IL 

(jt)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  explained  in  the  text,  has  been  adopted  with 
that  generality  which  was  anticipated  by  the  illustrious 
author;  on  the  contrary,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  appointed  to  revise  and  examine 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  Great  Britain,  ap« 
peared  to  think  the  only  practical  advantage  of  having 
a  quantity  commensurate  to  any  original  quantity  exist- 
ing, or  which  might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  nature,  con- 
sisted in  its  affording  some  little  encouragement  to  its 
universal  adoption  by  other  nations ;  but  this  advantage 
would  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  great  incon- 
veniencies  which  must  necessarily  result  from  a  departure 
from  a  universally  established  standard ;  nor  would  the 
adoption  of  the  decimal  scale  in  weights  and  measures 
have  any  very  marked  advantages  over  the  present  sub- 
divisions ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  standard  measure  con* 
sisted  of  twelve  inches,  we  can  express  a  greater  number 
of  subdivisions  of  it  without  fractions,  than  in  any  other 
scale. — See  Note  in  next  page;  and  as  to  the  weights 
and  the  measurement  of  capacities,  the  continual  division 
hy  two,  enable  us  to  make  up  any  given  quantity  with  the 
smallest  number  of^standard  weights,  and  /•  in  this  respect 
has  an  advantage  over  the  decimal  scale. — See  Notes  to 
next  page. 

The  Committee  above  mentioned  suggested  that  the 
standard  measure  should  be  the  standard  executed  by 
Bird  in  1760,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  likewise  in  the  event  of  its  being 
lost,  its  length  could  be  easily  ascertained,  as  they  have 
declared  its  proportion  to  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  of  mean  time  at  the  latitude  of  London^  in  a  va- 
cuo, and  at  the  level  of  the  sea  \o  be  that  of  36  to  39, 
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1393.  They  have  also  declared  that  a  brass  weight  equal 
to  half  the  brass  weight  of  two  pounds  gravitating  in  air, 
at  the  temperature  of  62,  the  barometer  being  SO,  which 
is  kept  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  be  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound,  or  the  unit  of  weight ;  if  lost  the; 
have  also  determined  its  relation  to  a  cubic  inch  of  dis- 
tilled water  weighed  by  brass  weights  in  a  vacuam  at  the 
temperature  of  62  of  Fahrenheit,  to  be  as  5760  to  252,724. 
The  standard  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids  and  dry 
goods  not  heaped,  is  a  gallon  containing  ten  pounds  avoir- 
dupois weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  at  the 
temperature  of  G2^,  and  the  standard  measure  for  goods 
sold  by  heaped  measure  shall  be  a  bushel  containing 
eighty  pounds  avoirdupois  of  water  as  aforesaid. 

{y)  With  respect  to  the  different  scales  of  notation,  it  is 
plain  that  if  mere  simplicity  of  arithmetical  operations  be 
considered,  the  number  2  is  preferable  to  any  other;  but 
there  is  always  another  point  to  be  considered,  namely, 
the  facility  and  ease  of  arithmetical  expressions,  and  in 
this  point  of  view  the  binary  scale  would  be   extremely 
embarrassing,  as  it  requires  such  a  multiplicity  of  figures 
to  express  any  considerable  number.     The  senary,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  secure  most  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Binary  scale,  would  not  be  liable  to  this  last  objection,  at 
least  in  so  great  a  degree,  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
there  would  be  a  considerably  greater  number  of  finite 
fractions  in  this  scale  than  in  the  denary ;  however  as  the 
operations  proceed  rather  slow  it  was  never  brought  into 
use.   The  duodenary  combines  all  the  advantages  of  the 
senary  scale,  and  is  free  from  this  objection  ;  the  only  in- 
convenience attending  it,  is  the  trouble  of  requiring  us  to 
remember  two  additional  characters ;  but   though   it  is 
stated  in  the  text  that  this  is  a  great  objection  to  its  use, 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  considered  so,  as  we  find  by  expe- 
rience that  our  p*"^*'olication  table  is  eerried  on  as  far  as 
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12  multiplied  by  12,  though^  strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to 
terminate  with  the  product  of  9  into  9. 

In  fine  the  great  objection  against  the  French  system  is, 
that  it  depends  upon  an  accurate  measure  of  a  quadrant  of 
the  meridian,  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  measure  has 
hitherto  been  obtained,  besides  the  meridians  differ  so 
widely  among  themselves  that  it  is  liicely  that  no  accurate 
mean  length  of  the  pendulum  will  ever  be  obtained. 

The  idea  of  verifying  a  standard  by  some  other  means 
than  by  a  comparison  with  some  actually  existing  stan- 
dard, though  suggested  a  great  while  ago,  was  never  com- 
pletely acted  on,  until  the  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  introduced  into  France. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


(a)  Conceive  a  vertical  to  be  elevated  from  the  level  of 
low  water  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  height  of  the  high 
water,  and  if  a  circle  be  described  on  this  line,  the  tide 
will  rise  or  fall  through  equal  arches  on  equal  times ;  hence 
if  we  assume  any  arc,  reckoning  from  the  lowest  point,  to 
represent  the  interval  from  the  instant  of  low  water,  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  will  represent  the  height  to  which 
the  water  will  have  risen ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  near 
the  high  or  low  water,  the  differences  of  depths  from  those 
of  high  or  low  water,  are  as  squares  of  the  times. 

The  causes  which  produce  a  difference  in  the  height  of 
the  tides,  arise  either  from  the  circumstances  of  the  sun's 
action  sometimes  conspiring  with,  and  at  other  times  op- 
posing the  moon's  action, .  from  the  variations  in  the  re- 
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ftpcctive  distaiicei  of  these  luminaries,  and  also  from  the 
declinations  not  being  always  the  same ;  the  efiects  arinog 
from  these  causes  influence  the  interval  between  two  sac* 
cessive  higli  waters,  as  well  as  the  heights. — See  Mechani- 
<]uc  CelestCi  Tome  2,  Chap.  3,  and  also  the  Notes  to 
Chnp.  4,  Vol.  2,  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

(f/)  A  bottle  when  filled  with  air  is  heavier  than  after 
the  uir  is  extracted  ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  od 
every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  is  14  lbs.,  fort 
cubic  inch  of  mercury  is  nearly  8  ounces,  -.•  ,76+8,258 
ounces  =  15  lbs.  nearly;  it  appears  from  this,  that  the 
pressure  to  which  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables 
are  subjected  is  very  considerable,  and  could  not  in  fiuit 
be  sustained  but  for  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  which  being 
always::  /  to  the  compressing  force,  enables  the  small 
quantify  of  air  contained  in  their  bodies  to  counteractthe 
violent  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  it  might  easily 
be  shewn  that  the  pressure  on  the  entire  convex  surfiuse  of 
the  earth  =  1 0,680,000,000  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds. 

(h)  If  tr  represent  the  force  of  gravity,  h  the  vertical 
InM^ht  of  the  barometer  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  external  air,  p  the  density  of  the 
mercury,  the  pressure  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  me^ 
I'ury,  and  •/  the  =  and  contrary  pressure  of  the  air  =  a 

The  numbers  mentioned  in  page  136  exhibit  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  air  to  that  of  mercury  ;  wbidi 
numbers  also  indicate  the  ::  of  the  height  of  the  homo- 
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geneous  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer ;  fv>r  let  V  represent  this  height,  m'  represent- 
ing the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  air,  we  have  mh 
=  m'}! ;  consequently,  as  we  ascend  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  A' and  v  ^  diminishes;  the  height  of  the  homo- 
geneous Atmosphere,  i.  e.  of  an  atmosphere  which  is  the 
same  density  as  the  air  at  any  elevation  above  the  earth's 
surface,  is  a  constant  quantity,  if  the  effects  arising  from 
the  action  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  taken  into  account, 

for//'=  h — --,  but  as  — -  measures  tbe  air's  density  and 
mm 

pressure,  it  will  vary  as  —  ,  •/  — -  is  constant,  hence  A  at 

h  m 

any  station  is  not  affected  by  any  difference  in  the  weight 
of  the  air. 

{c)  Let  z  represent  the  vertical  height,  wl  the  den- 
sity, ^  the  gravity,  p  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  of 
the  air,    x  the    temperature,   we  have  adp  r=  m'^dz^  /. 

:£-_  CO  —  dz',  V  log.  /?  00  as  z,  and  if  %  be  taken  in 

arithmetical  progression,  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  — 

is  in  arithmetical  progression^  and  v  —  is  in  geometric 

V 
progression,  and  as  the  densities  are  as  the  compressing 

forces,  u  e^  as  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter, in  the  same  circumstances  these  heists  will  decrease 
in  geometrical  progression  {a  expresses  the  ratio  of  the 
elastic  force  to  the  density,  when  the  temperature  is  sero, 
and  is  evidently  the  same  for  the  same  elastic  fluid,  but  is 
different  for  each)  and  */  if  ^  V  are  the  columns  of  the 
mercury  at  the  surface,  and  at  any  elevation  z  fix>m  the 
surface,  K  representing  the  constant  coefficient  to  be 
determined  by  experiment,  we  have  «=iir,{log.  A — ^log.  V) 

h 

=  K*  log,  -rp,  hence  K  will  be  had  if  z  is  determined 

F  F 


ir 


/ 

I/. 
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K;  by  means  of  this  equation,  combined  with  ttee  value 
otpf  given  in  Note  (c),  we  can  determine  the  laws  of 
density  and  elastic  force  of  the  air  for  a  given  state  of 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  in  order  to  apply 
this  formula  to  the  mensuration  of  heights  we  have  w  = 

m   'nigh^P  =  ni^h'^l+     ^~^'  ),    T,  T,  being  the  tempe- 

ratures  of  the  mercury  at  the  two  stations  ;  in  order  .to  ab- 
breviate, let  ^'  represent  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the 

r    iecond  place  of  observation  multiplied  into  1-|-^ , 

["     then  we  have  -L  =  A.  iL±^  •  v  log.  —  =  log;  A  +  2 

E     log.  (l  -I \;   let  /, /'  be    the   respective   temperatures 

ef  the  air,  which  differ  from  Z*,  7"',  as  a  given  difference 
of  temperature,  is  not  so  rapidly  communicated  to 
the  mercury  as  to  the  external   air,   a:  = 

V^,   a=  ,004?  =  — L.,  •  •  a.r  =2  SLtH  •   hence  substi> 
2  250      •  1000 

luting  these  values  we  get  z  =  ■^^•(^  +  )•  T'og*- 

A  +  2  log.  f  1  +  — ^  ;  -^  is  the  coefficient  18336,  men- 
n  \  7*  J      Kg 

tioned  in  the  text,  it  is  obtained  by  an  equation  of  condi- 
tion which  is  given  from  knowing  z^  h^  //,  /,  t\  and  r  the 
radius  of  the  earth;  this  value  is  for  the  latitude  45,  for 

any  other   -^=  18336  (1,002837  cos.  2i//).     In  the  de- 

Kg 

termination  ofz,  as  —  occurs  in  the  second  member,  where 

r 

it  is  an  extremely  small  fraction,  we  1st  compute  z  on  the 

supposition  that  this  fraction  is  wanting,  we  then  substitute 

the  value  of  --  determined  in  this  supposition,  and  as  it  is 

r 

extremely  small,  the  result  differs  inconsiderably  from  the 
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truth.  Besides  the  corrections  mentioned  in  the  text^wbefl 
extreme  accuracy  is  required  we  must  take  into  account  tk: 
convexity  of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube^ 
and  also  the  effect  of  capillary  attraction.  With  respetx 
to  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  length  in  the  barome- 
tric column,  various  theories  have  been  suggested,  none 
however  completely  satisfactory.  In  the  Notes  to  Chap- 
ter X.  Vol.  II.  we  shall  enter  into  some  details  respecting 
the  periods,  &c.  of  these  variations. 

By  very  precise  experiments  made  with  the  hygrometer, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  power  of  the  air  to  retain 
moisture  is  doubled  at  every  increase  of  temperature  of  the 
centrigrade  thermometer  by  15  degrees,  or  in  other 
words,  while  the  temperature  increases  in  an  arithmetical 
progression,  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  the  air  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  in  solution  increases  in  a  geometrical 
ratio ;  these  indications  of  the  hygrometer  do  not  point 
out  the  absolute  degrees,  but  only  its  relative  dryness  with 
respect  to  the  ball  of  the  hygrometer. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  if  the  atmosphere  would 
pass  from  iu  point  of  saturation  in  dampness,  to  a  state  in 
which  the  air  would  be  completely  destitute  of  humidity, 
the  whole  quantity  of  water  discharged  would  not  consti- 
tute a  sheet  of  water  five  inches  in  depth. 

(i)  The  natural  colour  of  the  air  is  blue ;  but  in  order 
to  be  apparent,  the  depth  of  the  air  should  be  consider- 
able. This  is  the  reason  why  the  colours  of  very  distant 
objects  are  always  tinged  with  the  blue  of  the  intermediate 
atmosphere.  In  fact,  as  the  particles  which  compose  the 
air  are  extremely  small,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
they  could  not  be  perceived  unless  they  were  united  in  a 
mass ;  conformably  to  this,  it  is  found  that  according  as 
we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  blue  colour  becomes 
less  brilliant,  for  the  brightness  diminishes  with  the  den* 
sily  af  the  air  which  reflects  it,  so  that  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain,  or  ronaut,  the  sky  appears  black. 
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As  no  coloured  substance  discloses  its  inlierent  colour, 
but  by  separating  the  rays  of  light,  in  order  that  its  real 
colour  should  be  exhibited  the  particles  of  light  must 
penetrate  the  atmosphere,  and  after  undergoing  some 
change  be  again  emitted.  In  the  atmosphere,  besides 
the  internal  dispersion  of  the  bhie  rays,  the  white  light  la 
reflected  in  various  quantities  without  any  change,  as  is 
evident  from  the  phenomena  of  polarization.  And  as  the 
white  light,  in  its  transit  through  the  air,  continually  loses 
more  and  more  of  the  blue  rays,  it  must,  according  as  it 
advances,  assume  the  complimentary  colours  of  the  spec- 
trum,  and  v  become  successively  yellow,  orange,  red  and 
crimson. 

{i)  It  is  the  reflective  power  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  objects  to  appear  uniformly  enlightened  in  every 
direction ;  if  it  had  not  this  power,  the  bright  sides  of  ob- 
jects would  be  only  visible,  and  their  shadows  would  be, 
in  all  probability,  insensible.  The  evening  twilight  is 
longer  than  the  morning,  because  the  atmosphere  is  then 
more  dilated  by  heat. 

The  last  ray  which  comes  to  the  spectators  eye  touches 
the  earth  when  it  is  flrst  emitted  from  the  sun;  and  se- 
condly, when  it  reaches  the  spectator  after  being  reflected 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  method  allowance  should  be  made  for  tlie  in- 
flection of  the  ray,  or  for  its  deviation  from  a  rectilinear 
course  by  the  action  of  the  continually  denser  strata.  For 
the  greatest  height  of  the  aimosphere  at  the  equator,  see 
Vol.  II.  Chapter  XIII. 

If  the  density  of  the  air  decreased  in  geometric  pro- 
gression at  fifteen  miles  elevation,  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter would  be  only  one  inch  j  •.■  the  greatest  part  of  the 
atmosphere  is  always  within  fifteen,  or  at  farthest  twenty 
miles  of  the  earth,  and  ■/  though  from  the  refraction  of 
the  sun's  light,  and  from  the  duration  of  twilight,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  height   is  from  forty  to  forty-five 
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miles ;  WoUaston  thinks  that  it  is  limited  to  the  former 
height ;  in  fact,  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  single  particle  is 
then  equal  to  the  resistance  which  arises  from  the  repel- 
ling force  of  the  particles  of  air ;  hence  be  likewise  infers, 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter.— &e 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1822. 

On  the  contrary,  a  stratum  of  air  at  five  and  a  half 
miles  depth  from  the  surface,  would  have  such  a  density 
that  it  would  never  rise  to  the  surface ;  \*  as  the  mean 
depth  of  the  sea,  as  given  by  the  theory  of  the  tides,  see 
Vol.  II.  Chap.  XII.,  is  twice  that  quantity,  the  conjec- 
ture of  some  philosophers  may  be  true,  that  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  rolls  on  this  subaqueous  air,  which,  though  it 
never  rises  to  the  surface,  may  support  the  combustion 
which  we  know  goes  on  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  easy  to  compute  the  duration  of  twilight,  when  the 
latitude  and  declination  are  known,;  for  as  it  appears 
from  repeated  observations,  that  it  lasts  until  the  sun  is 
18^  below  the  horizon,  if  A',  A,  represent  the  hour  angles 
at  the  termination  and  beginning  of  twilight,   we    have 

COS.  //=  — tan.  /.  tan.  S,  cos.  A'  =  — 1 —  tau. 

cos.  /•  cos*  S 

I  tnn.  8,  V  COS.  ^[h'  —  h)  =  —  ^^"-  -"^^ 


5?  sin.  |(A  +A).  cos.  h.  tan./* 
*/  it  is  shortest  when  /  and  S  =:  0,  as  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  the  sun  =90 — (Z+S)}  >f  this  quantity  is  less  than  18, 
or  72Z/+S,  twilight  will  last  all  night,  or  rather  the  morn- 
ing twilight  will  immediately  succeed  the  evening.  Cos. 
h'  18  always  >90  until  /  and  S  are  of  opposite  affections,  and 

*     *    *     x^    *      ■  ofi          *      f  <x.       sm.  I  o  _  ^ 

sin.  /.  sin.  >  sm.  18<»,  or  sm.  /  >  -: ,  •  •  /  >50^ 

.  sin.  23°,  28'  '    "      ^^    » 

R\\  hence  all  parts  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  lati- 
tude exceeds  5 1%  have  the  days  longer  than  the  nights 
in  consequence  of  this  power  of  the  air  to  reflect  light, 
and  at  the  poles  it  lasts  until  the  sun  is  18^  at  the 
i/thcr  side  the  equator,   so  that  die   two  twilights,  be- 
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fore  and  after  the  commencement  of  summer,  last  fifteen 
weeks ;  if  cos.  (A'  —  //)  =  — ^  1,  twilight  lasts  all  night ; 
in  this  case,  sin.  18  =cos.  (/+S),  v^  =72 — /,  hence, 
the  part  of  the  year  during  which  twilights  can  last 
all  night  increases  with  /,  and  its  least  value  is  48%  32^ 
To  determine  the  day  in  which,  in  a  given  place,  the  du- 
ration of  twilight  may  be  given  quantity.     Let  K — h  =  y 

then  we  have  cos.  A  =: '—^ ^^ ,  and  cos.  (A  +  7) 

COS.  /.  COS.  o 

=  COS.  A'=  -  Bin.  18°  +  sin,  /.sin,  g  ^   .  ^   ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

COS.  /.  COS.  0 

.       7      .  1  Sin.  18  •      9 

—  sm.  h.  sin.  7  =  cos.  h ; ^^^  >  V  sm.  h  = 

COS.  /.  cos,  0 


sin.  18°  +  sin.  /.  sin.  8.(1  —  cos.  7)  _  v^  cos.  ^/— sin.  *8  . 

sin.  7.  cos.  /.  cos.  8  cos.  /.  cos.  8 

V  by  squaring  and  concinnating  we  obtain  (sin.  ^8.  (2  sin 
*/,(! — COS.  7)  +  cos.*/.  8in.*7)+2  sin.  8.  sin.  18°  sin. /.(I — 
cos.  7)  +  sin.  *18  —  COS.  */.  sin.  ^7  =  0;  the  solution  of 
this  equation  gives  two  different  values  of  8,  and  as  the 
sun  has  the  same  declination  twice  every  year,  there  are 
four  different  days  in  which  the  duration  of  twilight  is 
the  same.  To  find  the  shortest  twilight,  we  have  by  differ- 
entiating the  preceding  values  of  cos.  A,  and  cos.  (A +7) 

•  1  c%  .  77  ^o.  sin.  V  ■ 

supposmg  7  and  8  to  vary,  dh  = ; -^r — ; — - ,  and 

''  cos. /.  COS.  *o.  sm.A 

Aj.   I    J         rf8.(sin. /+sin.  18°.  sin.  8) 

cos./.  COS.  *8.  sm.  (A +7) 

J  X     u  •  •         '    J        /^         sin.  (A+t) 

posed  to  be  a  mmimum,  07  =  0,  •/ r — j-^-^  = 

^  '  sm.  h 

sin,  /+sin.  18°.  sin.  8      ,    .    ,.„   .  _    ^cos.  ^/— sin.  »8 

I ,    but     SUl.  It  =    • ; »r > 

sin.  /  cos,  /.  cos.  t 

and  sin.  (A +7)  = 


^cos.  */— sin.*8  — 2sin.  18°.  sin./,  sin. 8  — sin. *i 8 

COS.  /.  cos.  8 
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^cos.  *f  —  sin,  *8  —  g  sin.  18^  sin,  /.  sin,  S  —  sin,  *18 

"""  cos,  */— COS.  *S 

V  equalling  these  two  values  of *,     T*^     ^     squaring 

and  dividing  by  sin.  *18^  cos.  *i  we  obtain  sin,  *S  + 

2,in./.sin.8      ;^  */  =  0,  v«n,  8=  -  «">  ^-drfzcos.  W) 

sin.  18«  sin.  18«» 

=  either — sin.  /.  tan.  9®,  or —  sin,  L  cot.  9®,  •/  the  short- 
est twilight  occurs  four  times  in  the  year,  and  always  in 
winter  time,  for  S  is  negative;  but  as  S  cannot  exceed 
23,28,  in  the  second  value  of  8,  if  sin.  /  is  ^r  than  tan.  9^ 
sin.  23,28  it  is  impossible,  v  this  solution  only  obtains  for 
latitudes  less  than  3o,37^  but  the  first  is  true  for  all  lati- 
tudes for  its  maximum  value,  f.  e.  when  /=  90,  is  sin.  8= 
tan.  9° ;  tliis  would  appear  therefore  to  determine  8  for  the 
shortest  twilight  under  the  pole ;  however  this  problem  is 
not  applicable  to  the  pole,  as  we  can  have  but  one 
day,  and  consequently  but  one  twilight  under  the  pole 
during  the  entire  year  ;  in  general  that  several  twilights 
may  occur  successively,  it  is  necessary  that  180 — /-f8> 
108,  f.  e.  that  /  <  72  -f  8;  v  conformably  to  this  condi- 
tion, it  results  from  the  first  value  of  8,  that  sin,  8  Z 

than  tan.  9\  sin,  (72-^8)  or  tan.  8  Z    ^"'  ^'  ^^'  ^^  ,  or 

^  l-Un,9.Bin,18 

tan  8iitan.  9;  v  '  w  less  than  72 -J- 9,  or  81  •••/+S^90*'; 
this  shews  that  the  firs  root  is  not  iq)plicable  to  all  the  earth, 
for  all  places  whose  latitude  is  >  than  80^,  the  sun  does' 
not  set  for  the  day  of  shortest  twilight ;  it  is  evident  that  if 
/=  0,8=0,  V  the  shortest  twilight  at  the  equator  is  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  equator.  To  find  the  duration  of  the  short- 
est twilight,  let  the  angles  formed  by  the  vertical  and  circle 
of  declination  at  the  sun  set  and  at  the  end  of  twilight  = 

5  and  S  respectively,  then  we  have  cos.  5=  "°'  t-,  cos,  &= 

cos.  o 
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sin.  /  +  sin-  18.  sin.  S         u  s,'^  ,.*       r  «    •      5*  •*        i 
JL ^ ,  substituting  for  sin.  S  its  value 

COS.  18.  COS.  0 

^    .     ,        ,                 o       sin.  Z.(l — 2.  sin.  *9°)  _ 
*—  tan.  9.  sin.  /,  we  have  cos.  o=  ^ =r *—  =2 

cos.  18.  cos.  o 

sin./,  cos.  18**  o       •    ^L         .•    1 
— — .  =  COS.  s,  •/  5  =  o,  •/  in  the  vertical  pass- 
cos.  8.  COS.  18                 J   .  9   .  tr 

ing  through  the  sun,  if  an  arc  =  18^  be  taken,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  the  zenith  distance  is  equal  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  formed  by  lines  from  the  pole  to  the  extre- 
mity of  this  arc,  and  that  the  angle  between  them  =  y, 

V  in  this  isoceles  triangle  we  have  cos*  y  =  ^2h IlflEl! — 

""  ^  cos.*/ 

.M-cos.y  =  2sin.*iy=    1 -cos   18    ^  2  sin.  * 9 

'  ^'  cos,*/  COS.*/       ' 

,  sin,  9 

V  sm.  iy  = -, 

*       cos.  / 

(o)  A  ray  of  light  is  made  to  pass  through  a  prism,  out 
of  which  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  completely  excluded,  and 
if  the  sides  of  the  prism  be  perfectly  parallel,  the  devia« 
tion  which  the  ray  experiences  must  arise  from  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  external  air;  and  from  knowing  this  devia- 
tion, and  also  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  the  ratio 
of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  refraction  can  be  de- 
termined for  gases  or  li<}uids. 

There  is  however  this  difference,  that  m  case  of  gaseous 
substances  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  may  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  for  liquids ;  in  the  latter  it  cannot 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  which  is  thus  determined,  sine  of 
half  the  angle  of  prism  is  to  radius  as  sine  of  incidence  to 
sine  of  refraction  from  the  liquid  into  air« 

It  is  easy  to  shew  that  for  any  ray  refracted  by 
the  prism,  the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  to 
the  sine  of  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  as  sine  of  in- 
cidence is  to  the  difference  between  the  sine  of  incidence 
and  the  sine  of  refraction  from  the  prism  into  air.    It  is 

6  G 
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ill  this  manner  that  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to 
tlic  hine  of  refraction  is  determined  in  page  14*5  of  the 
text. 

As  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  procure  a  perfect  vacuam, 
tlie  lieiglit  of  the  mercury  in  the  gage  must  be  observed, 
and  account  made  of  it  in  the  calculus.  If  we  wished  to 
obtain  the  refraction  of  the  air  at  different  densities  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  note  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  gage  at  the  respective  densities;  or  if  the 
refractions  of  other  gases  were  required,  we  should  ex- 
haust the  prism  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  after  noting  the 
heij^ht  of  the  mercury  in  the  gage,  introduce  the  gas. 
Caustic  potash  is  generally  introduced  to  absorb  the  aque 
ous  vapours  which  exist  in  the  air,  when  its  density  is  so 
reduced ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  refractions  of  aqueous 
vapours  were  required,  we  should  charge  the  atmosphere 
with  them,  by  means  of  vessels  of  water  and  of  moistened 
towels.     See  Biotas  P/iysiqtiey  tom.  S. 

( p)  The  diversity  of  colours  arises  from  the  particular 
disposition  of  bodies  to  reflect  some  rays  rather  than 
others.  When  this  disposition  is  such  that  the  body  re- 
flects every  kind  of  ray  in  the  mixed  state  in  which  it  re- 
ceives them,  that  body  appears  white ;  */  white  is  not  a 
colour,  but  rather  the  assemblage  of  all  colours;  if  a  body 
has  a  disposition  to  reflect  one  sort  of  rays  more  than 
others,  by  absorbing  all  the  others,  it  will  appear  of  the 
colour  belonging  to  that  species  of  rays^  As  diflferenc  bo- 
dies are  fitted  to  reflect  different  kinds  of  rays,  they 
must  appear  of  different  colours;  when  a  body  absorbs 
all  the  light  which  reaches  it,  it  appears  black,  as  it  trans- 
mits so  few  reflected  rays  that  it  is  scarcely  perceivable. 

(q)  The  density  of  the  atmospherical  strata  decrease  in 
arithmetrical  progression,  when  the  temperature  dimi- 
nishes in  arithmetrical  progression;  for  the  density  n 
being  equal  to  Q,  the  quantity  of  matter  divided  by  the 
volume,  if  1  represent  the  volume  previously  to  or  the  in- 
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t  O 

trease  of  temperature,  we  have  m=  — -= —  9   (o  represent- 

1  •\-ax 

iiig  0,375)  =  Q,.(l — cuv)  nearly;  •/  when  the  increments  of 

the  temperature  are  given,  the  densities  decrease  by  an 

arithmetical  progression. 

There  are  two  causes  of  the  decrease  of  heat,  according 
as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  namely,  our  receding  from 
the  earth,  the  principal  source  of  heat,  and  also  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  air  being  less  compressed,  which 
makes  its  absorbing  power  greater.  But  though  the  heat 
thus  decreases  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  distances  increase, 
still  the  rate  of  decrease  is  nearly  uniform  when  the  height 
is  inconsiderable. 

When  the  altitude  exceeds  eleven  degrees  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  atmospheric  strata  is  less  ob- 
lique, consequently  the  curvature  of  the  portion  of  the 
trajectory  to  be  described  by  the  star  is  less,  and  according* 
as  the  altitude  increases,  it  approaches,  more  and  more  to 
the  rectilinear  direction ;  now  if  the  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  earth,  con- 
sidered as  a  plane,  the  refraction  would  be  what  would 
take  place  if  the  ray  passed  from  a  vacuo  into  air  of  the 
same  density  as  that  at  the  earth's  surface ;  the  error,  */ 
arises  from  the  earth  being  supposed  to  be  a  plane, 
when  it  is  in  point  of  fact  spheroidical,  which  shape  Is 
communicated  to  the  atmospherical  strata.  In  the  former 
case,  the  refraction  would  depend  on  the  total  increase  of 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  /.  e.  on  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature which  are  indicated  by  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed  here,  that  when  the  eleva- 
tion is  greater  than  eleven  degrees,  the  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  trajectory  described  by  the  ray  of  light,  namely 
dr  =  dt?^^^ (where  r  is  the  radius  from  the  centre  to  any 
point  of  the  trajectory,  and  v  the  angle  between  r  and  a  ver- 
tical at  this  point,  Q  a  function  of  r  depending  on  the  law 
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of  the  decrease  of  densities)  may  be  expressed  in  a  very 
convergent  series;  but  when  the  trajectory  is  horizontal,  dr 

and  V  ^  Q=0 ;  */  if  it  is  near  to  a  horizontal  state,  Q  is  in- 
considerable, -/  ^Q  cannot  be  developed  in  a  convergent 
series,  because  the  several  terms  which  compose  it  have  a 
finite  44-  to  each  other ;  but  when  the  point  is  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  its  minimum  state,  some  of  the  terms 
composing  Q,  are  considerably  greater  than  others,  v  tbe 
expansion  of  ^Q  into  a  series  is  possible,  and  •/  the  equa- 
tion of  the  trajectory  may  be  obtained  by  approximation. 
— See  Mechanique  Celeste,  torn.  4,  livre  10. 

(5)  If  n :  1  be  the  ratio  of  sin.  /  to  sin.  R  from  a  vacuum 
into  air,  we  have,  if  ir  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion, z  the  zenith  distance,  a  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  h 
the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere,  a-{-/:  a  ::  sin. 

,  ....     tnuZm  sin.  z 

2 :  sm  r ;  1 :  m  :  am.  r :  sm*  i,  v  ^^^'  <= z —  =:  m.  sm. 

a+l 

z.  n j  ;  sin.  r=sin.  xll  —  — \  ;  i  =  r  +  ^  5   •/*"*• 

(r  -(-  jR)  =  sin.  i ;  and  sin.  r  +  cos.  r.  sin.  22  =  191.  sin.  r, 
V  {^  —  1  )•  ^°*  ^  ^  ^i"*  ^9  or  jR ;  hence  substituting  tot 
sin.  r,  and  sin.  1,  and  also  for  cos.  r  =  ^1  — sin.  *r,  = 


y  I  -  sin.  »z  (1  _  iy=  Vcos.  '.+ ^^= 

\        a  /  sm.  1  •  cos.  ^ 


COS.2;. 


r 

I 

z 
sin.  1" 


(m  —  1).  sin.  zJl \ 

-  ^/      -  (m  — 1).  tan. 

sin.  1".  COS.  z.  (l  -| tan.*«j 

_{m-l).lian.-z^     Ifz  =  80S  /  =  5,  a=r4000miles, 
a.  sm.  I  .  COS.  *z 

the  second  term  will  not  exceed  10"" ;  this  is  what  arises 
from  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth ;  if  a  was  infinite, 
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1.  e,  if  the  earth  was  a  plane,  it  would  vanish ;  ■.■  as  far 
as  80°  of  zenith  distance,  the  ervor  from  the  supposition  that 

the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  uniform,  and  the  earth  a 
plane,  must  be  less  than  10",  Now  from  the  ratio  of  sin.  i : 
sin.  r  from  a  vacuum  into  air,  m  the  coefBeient  of  the  refrac- 
tion may  be  determinetl  (p.  369).    This  coefficient  is  as  the 

refractive  force  of  the  air,  i.  e,  as  its  density,  or  as  — ^  : 

•^  M 

:•  to  reJuce  the  coefficient  to  a  given  temperature  and 
pressure,  it  must  be  divided  by  l  +  ax.  {see  page  a70),  and 
then  multiplied  by  the  direct  ratio  of  the  pressures,  •-'  the 

true  coefficiL-nt  = ;  but  if  these  quantities  , 

,0,l6{l  +  ai)  ^ 

are  determined  for  the  latitude  of  45,  they  should   be  i 

muUiplied  by  cos.  2i^  for  any  other  latitude  \p. — {See  p.  i 

341.)  I 

(/)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  analysis  given  in  the  I 

text  is  complete,  for  a  recomposition  of  these  materials  'i 

will  not  give  air  of  the  same  nature  as  the  atmosphere,  | 

V  some  of  the  elements  or  constituents  must  have  escaped 
during  the  decomposition,  which  is  indeed  probable,  as 
the  air  is  charged  with  emanations  from  the  various  sub- 
stances with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  we  are  certain,  as  , 
was  before  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour                | 
is  not  always  the  same;  It  appears  from  this  that,  if  its  chief                ' 
constituents  are  always  in  the  same  -H-n,  the  purity  or  in-                 '^ 
salubrity  of  the  air  must  depend  on  somethiug  besides  this                | 
proportion.   It  is  conjectured  with  some  degree  of  probabi-                i 
lity,  that  the  higher  regions  consist  ofi  nflammable  materi- 
als, which  is  the  cause  of  those  appearances  which  it  fre- 
quently exhibits,  namely,  of  shooting  stars,  fire-balls,  and 
luminous  arches;  these   materials  arise  from  the  nume- 
rous emanations   from   volcanoes,  &c.  &c.,  and   as   hy- 
drogen is  lighter  than  common  air,   and  has  very  little 
affinity  for  its  constituents,  it  ascends  upwards  from  its 
greater  levity,  and  from  the  extent  and  celerity  of  these 
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plivnomcntt  tliey  muit  oecnsarily  take  place  in  the  moil 
rlcvntctl  regions  of  the  stmospliere:  this  conjecture  a 
coofirmed  by  natronoitiical  retractions,  for  tlie  refraction 
in  th«e  elevatctl  region*  ie  greater  than  what  compu- 
tation asiignB  to  them,  but  on  the  eupposition  tliat  hydro- 
gen gas  is  one  of  their  chief  congtituents«  this  discre- 
pancy disappears,  for  the  refraction  of  this  gas  is  greater 
than  tbat  of  other  substances  in  proportion  to  its  density, 
while  oxygen  gas  is  the  least  refractive  of  the  jj^ases. 

Cbemistfl  are  not  agreed  ai  to  the  raunner  in  which  the 
constituenU  of  the  atmosphere  exist  in  It ;  some  suppose 
that  they  ore  chemically  united,  chiefly  from  the  uniform 
manner  in  which  they  are  always  combined,  and  because 
they  are  not  arranged  according  to  tiieir  respective  spe- 
cific gravities;  others  think  that  the  particles  of  the  gases 
which  compose  the  atmosphere  neither  attract  nor  repel 
one  anotlier,  and  that  the  weight  on  any  one  particle  of 
the  atmosphere  arises  solely  from  particles  of  its  own  kin(t> 
— See  Manchester  Memoirs,  p.  538. 

(ii)  It  is  easy  to  find  the  stratum  of  air,  of  which  the  den* 
sity  is  sucli  as  is  described  in  the  text,  for  let  C^  be  the 
capacity  of  the  balloon,  1/  the  speciBc  gravity  of  the  stra^ 
turn  of  air  in  which  the  balloon  floats  in  equilibrio,  since 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62,4SlbB,  c\  (62.48^  is 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  air,  and  the  whole  weight 
is  w  +  (62.4-8),  c'.  -^,  when  these  quantities    are  =, 

we  can  determine  _y,  and  •■•  the  density  of  the  stratum, 
and  consequently  the  height,  from  knowing  the  density  of 
the  air  and  height  of  the  mercury  at  the  earth's  surface. 

(Note,  in  is  the  weight  with  which  the  balloon  is  loaded, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  which  is  generally  used  is  only 
six  times  lighter  than  common  air.] 

Besides  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  page  151,  it 
was  ascertained,  as  mentioned  above,  that  the  elasttcitj  of 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  was  greater  than  near 
the   earth's  .surface,  also  the  diminulioit   in   the    tempe- 
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rature  was  less  than  wlint  was  experienced  in  conespond- 
ing  heights  on  ihe  earth's  surface,  and  the  indications  of 
the  hjgronometer  shewed  that  the  atmosphere  became 
dryer  according  as  we  ascended;  but  indeed  this  might 
arise  from  the  increased  attraction  of  the  air  for  moisture 
in  consequence  of  its  less  density. 

(d)  Knowing  the  refractive  power  of  water,  from  note 
page  372,  we  can  determine  it  for  water  reduced  to  vapour 
of  the  same  density  as  the  air,  for  these  refractions  are 
■H-1  totheir  densities;  now  the  density  of  this  vapour 
would  give  its  refraction  greater  than  that  of  air  j 
but  as  the  density  of  the  vapours  which  float  in  the  air 
are  less  than  that  of  air,  the  refraction  of  the  vapour  must 
be  diminished,  and  by  nearly  the  quantity  by  which  it  was 
greater  than  that  of  air.  Biot  made  his  direct  experi- 
ments on  the  refraction  of  air  saturated  with  humidity, 
and  at  high  temperatures,  Note,  there  are  some  except- 
ions to  the  position  that  the  refractions  are  4€-l  to  the  den- 
sities, for  it  is  not  true  for  the  class  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances. 

Suppose  for  instance,  as  stated  in  page  153,  that  a 
wind  blew  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  direction,  the  cur- 
vature of  the  inferior  strata  would  be  necessarily  affected 
by  it,  and  ■■■  the  refractions  computed  from  it  would  be 
very  unequal.  The  temperature  may  produce  equally 
anomalous  effects,  as  for  instance,  il'from  the  greater  heat 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  density  of  the  lower  strata 
was  less  than  of  those  more  elevated,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  phenomena  observed  frequently  in  Egypt,  which  are 
called  mirages. 

The  effects  of  diurnal  parallax  and  refraction  are  very 
different,  and  may  easily  be  distinguished  one  from  the 
other;  as  refraction  elevates,  and  parallax  depresses; — the 
6rat  increases  and  the  second  diminishes  the  duration  of 
the  visibility  of  the  stars  above  the  horizon.  Each  is 
greatest  at  the  horizon,  but  as  the  refraction  varies  nearly 
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as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distancei  near  to  the  horisoa 
it  varies  very  irregularly  and  with  great  rapidity,  and 
near  the  zenith  slowly  and  regularly  $  on  the  contrary, 
near  the  zenith  the  variation  of  the  parallax  is  quickest, 
and  slowest  near  to  the  horizon ;  as  the  refraction  of  tbe 
sun  is  greater  than  his  parallax,  we  enjoy  his  light  longer 
than  if  these  effects  did  not  exist,  on  the  contrary,  the  pa- 
rallax of  the  moon  being  greater  than  tbe  refraction,  we 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  moon  for  a  shorter  time  than  widi« 
out  these  effects.  At  the  horizon  refraction  diminishes 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon;  the  diminution  of  the  latter  is  insensible,  but  that 
of  the  former  is  more  than  4s'  i  both  are  nearly  insen- 
sible when  the  altitudes  are  more  than  ten  degrees.  Pa- 
rallax increases  both  diameters,  at  the  horizon  however 
the  quantity  is  insensible ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  zenith 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  moon  is  increased  a  sixtieth 
part.  From  the  horizontal  refraction  of  the  sun  being 
greater  than  the  corresponding  diameter,  we  see  the 
entire  disk  when  it  is  beneath  the  horizon,  and  a  specta- 
tor at  the  poles  will  see  the  sun  two  days  sooner  than  if 
it  did  not  exist. 

(x)  Let  X,  JCj  X",  &C.  represent  the  light  in  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  &c.  strata  of  air,  as  the  same  quantity,   namely  its 

—  part,  is  supposed  to  be  lost  in  each  of  those  s=  strata, 
we  have  X—  —  =X',  X'——=X",  -.-itzll,  XzsX, 

i i- .  X  =  X'',  &c ;  hence  the  logarithms  of  the  in« 

tensity  of  light  are  -h-1  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum;  in 
fact,  c  denoting  the  intensity  of  light  at  any  stratum  we 

have,  dt  = — A€.m.^rfr*  +  r*.dv*  ,  where  m  denotes  the 

density  of  the  stratum  r  its  radius,  and  v  the  zenith  dis^ 

dt  , 

tance,  •••  —  ss  — Ap.V£/r*-J-r*rfi;*;  now  rdo  is  of  the 
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form  — ;  when  the  altitude  of  the  star  is  f^reater  than 

ti       COS.  V  .      .      .  .     • 

12°;  A  =  -_V^,  andlog.   .  =  -  fM±.  LelE 

€  COS.  V  '  \J      COS.  V 

be  the  value  of  e  in  the  afefiith  where  Cds.v  =  1' ;  then' Wis 
have  log.  c  =  — ^ —  ;   log.  E  co  (/>).  /,   /.  c.   it  is  .'  :1  to  the 

COS.  V 

height  of  the  barometer. 

From  some  observations,  founded  on  the  preceding 
analysis,  it}  was  inferred,  that  at  the  altitude  of  25®  when 
the  sky  is  most  serene,  the  sun  loses  ^  of  its  light,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  15®  it  loses  ^  of  its  light. 

The  continual  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  produces 
momentary  condensations  and  dilatations  in  the  particles 
composing  it,  which  causes  the  direction  of  the  lumi- 
nous rays  to  vary  continually  from  the  diversity  of  refrac- 
tions which  they  occasion. — See  Notes  to  page  362. 

(a)  In   note  (c)  to  page  317,   it   was   stated  that  the 

height  of  the  shadow  was  =  — ; ;  but  if  the  effect 

sm.  (5 — p) 

of  refraction  be  taken  into  account,  this  expression  should 

be  -: — ;  in  like  manner,  the  semidiameter  of 

sm.(5+2^ — p) 

the  section  of  the  shadow  =p  +  P  —  s  —  222;  in  the  first 
expression,  if  5  denote  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
sun  from  any  point  in  its  disk,  it  will  determine  the  dis- 
tance at  which  this  point  commences  to  be  seen;  if  5  =  0, 
we  have  the  distance  at  which  the  centre  of  the  sun  be- 
comes visible  by  the  refraction  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  if 
s  becomes  negative,  we  have  the  distance  at  which 
points  of  the  disk  at  the  other  side  of  the  centre  become 
visible;  in  like  manner,  by  determining  the  vajue  of  y 
from  the  equation  jo+P— 5  —  222=0,  we  could  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  the  sun's  disk  visible  by  refraction 
to  a  spectator  at  the  moon,  for  any  given  distance  from 

H  H 
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the  earth  by  computing  P  for  this  distaiK^e^  and  then  de- 
termining s  from  the  equation  P  +  p  —  5  —  2R=0; 
from  a  computation  made  under  the  moat  unfavourable 
circumstances,  it  might  be  shewn  that  f  of  the  solar  disk 
is  visible  by  means  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Another  effect  of  refraction  was,  that  in  consequence  of 
ity  the  sun  and  moon  were  both  so  elevated  in  a  total 
cclipse»  as  to  be  both  visible  at  the  same  time. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


i 


The  arguments  for  the  earth's  rotation,  which  are  de- 
tailed in  this  and  the  third  chapter,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  five  following: — 1st)  the  internal  probahility;  2d, 
the  impossibility  of  the  contrary;  3d,  the  analogy  of  the 
other  planets ;  4th,  the  compression  of  the  earth,  and  the 
diminished  lengths  of  isochronous  pendulums  as  we  ap- 
proach the  equator  (which  may  be  termed  the  physical 
proofs  of  this  motion) ;  Sth,  the  deviation  of  falling  bo- 
dies to  the  east  of  the  tower  fromt  which  they  are  let  fall. 
As  shewing  the  far  greater  probability  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion than  that  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, let  us  investigate  the  relative  velocities  of  the  earth 
and  fixed  star  in  the  two  hypotheses ;  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  at  least  200,000  radii  of  the  earth's 
orbit  (see  Notes,  page  337),  its  circumference,  which  is  at 
least  six  times  greater,  is  described  in  twenty-four  hours; 
hence,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  its  velocity  is  at  least  6570 
times  greater  than  that  of  light ;  *.'  the  star  describes 
more  than  270  miliona  of  leagues,  or  more  than  twice  th« 
diameter  of  the  earih'»  orbit  in  asecond;  and  this  velo- 
city must  be  still  greater,  for  the  more  distant  stars,  such 
as  those  which  compose    the    milky  way;    on   the  con- 
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rary,  biip|M)siii^  tlic  earth  to  revolve,  a  poiut  on  the 
equator  describes  5400  leagues  in  24  hours,  or  in  one 
second  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  league,  which  is  a  velo- 
city a  little  greater  than  that  of  sound,  and  at  least  4600 
millions  of  times  less  than  the  preceding.  Besides  the 
motion  to  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  immobi- 
lity, all  celestial  bodies  must  be  subjected  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  they  must  be  in 
like  manner  subjected  to  another,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  nutation.  Likwise,  as  all  actions  are  accompanied 
with  a  contrary  reaction,  if  the  earth  exerts  a  force  to  re- 
tain the  celestial  bodies  in  their  diurnal  paths,  an  =  and 
contrary  force  must  be  exerted  by  them  on  the  earth. 
And  as  the*  circles  described  by  the  stars  are  not  con- 
centric, but  rather  have  their  centres  all  existing  in  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  the  central  force  should  be  different  for 
each  body;'  and  as  they  all  revolve  in  the  same  time,  the 
force,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  greater  for  the  more  re- 
mote objects,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  other  cases 
of  nature. 

As  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  would  suppose  the  heavens  to 
revolve  in  the  time  of  Jupiter's  rotation,  so  likewise  an  in* 
habitant  of  Saturn  would  come  to  the  same  copclusion 
for  his  planet,  but  one  is  inconsistent  with  the  otber.  It 
is  evident  from  the  measurement  of  degrees,  which  was 
explained  in  the  XIV.  Chapter,  that  the  ear.Ui  is  flat- 
tened at  the  poles;  for  a  greater  space  must  be  traversed 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  near  the  poles  than  at  the 
equator,  in  order  to  have  the  same  inclination  of  two 
plummets. 

If  the  earth  be  considered  an  ellipsoid,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  the  attraction,  or  weight  of  a  body,  iacreases  as  we 
proceed  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitudes  {see  Vol.  II,  Chap- 
ter VIII.) ;  and  if  the  earth  revolves  on  its  lesser  axis, 
the  centrifugal  force,  which  is  always  perpendicular  to  this 
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axis,  makes  an  angle  which  is  continually  more  oblique, 
with  the  direction  of  gravity ;  and  it  is  easy  to  shew  that 
the  part  of  this  force  which  is  efficacious  varies  very  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  latitude ;  •/  the  difference 
between  the  centrifugal  force  in  equator  and  any  parallel 
is  -H-1  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude ;  •/  ^^  con- 
sequence of  those  two  causes,  the  increase  of  weight  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  must  be  -H-l  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  latitude  ;  and  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies 
must  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  which  is  confirmed 
by  experiments  made  with  pendulums. — See  Notes  to 
Chapter  II.  Book  III. 


CHAPTER  11. 

(a)  If  light  was  progressive  and  not  instantaneous,  the 
last  ray  which  issues  from  the  satellite,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eclipse,  or  the  first  which  we  see  at  the  ter- 
mination of  an  eclipse,  should  strike  our  eye  sooner  in 
opposition,  and  later  in  conjunction,  than  if  the  eclipse 
occurred  when  the  planet  was  at  its  mean  distance  from 
us.     If  the  earth  was  in  repose,  a  spectator  on  its  surface 
would   see  a  star  in  the  direction   of  a  ray  of  light  is- 
suing from  the  star ;    but   if  the   earth  be  in   motion, 
it  is   clear  that  in   order   to  see  the  star,  his  telescope 
must  be  inclined   to  the  direction   of  the   first  ray    of 
light.     If  the  ray  and  spectator  were  in  motion  in  the  re- 
spective directions  of  the  light  coming  from  the  star,  and  of 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  sensation  or  im- 
pression on  the  eye  will  be  the  same,  as  if  the  spectator 
was  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  and  there  was  impressed  on  the 
ray,  besides  its  own  motion,  that  with  which  the  spectator 
is  actuated  in  a  contrary  direction,  he  would  then  see  the 
star  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of 
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which  tlie  two  previously  mentioned  motions  constituted 
the  sides,  and  the  angle  which  this  makes  with  the  primi- 
tive direction  of  the  ray  of  light  is  the  aberration ;  v  if 
I  :  ;i  be  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth  to  that  of 
light,  w  the  angle  of  aberration,  f  the  angle  of  the  earth's 

way,  we  have  sin.  w  =*  — ^ ,  fi  is  determined  by  the 

eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  consequently  for  re- 
flected light ;  however  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  VoL  IL 
Chapter  XII.,  that  the  value  is  precisely  the  same  for 
the  direct  light  of  the  stars.  Light  traverses  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth's  orbit  in  16^  26",  4'^^;  in  this  time  the 
earth  describes  an  arch  =  40",  5,  v  velocity  of  light  is  to 
that  of  the  earth  as  tlie  diameter  of  a  circle  to  an  arc  of  iO*, 
5,  or  as  2  to  tliat  number  which  expresses  40^^,  5,  in  parts 

of  the  radius,    •/  —  =  *^°*  ^'  ^  =  sin.  20".25,  and  ir= 

20'',  25.  sin.  ^,  *.«  it  is  a  maximum  when  f  is  90  or  270.  As 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  23000  less  tlian  that  of  its  orbit, 
a  point  on  the  equator  describes  in  a  day  a  circle  whose 
radius  =  I ;  and  in  365,25  days  it  describes  a  circle  2S0Q0 
times  greater,  */  as  the  velocities  are  directly  as  the  spaces 
and  inversely  as  the  times,  the  velocity  of  the  annual  mo- 
tion is ,  or  63  times  greater  than  that  of  the  diur- 

36525 

nal  motion,  and  the  diurnal  aberration  at  the  equator  and 

20" 
at  its  maximum  is at  most,  i.  c.  less  than  a  third  of  a 

63 

second;  and  for  any  parallel  of  latitude  x^    the  coeffi- 

20" 
cient ,  must  be  multiplied  by  cos.  x* 

63 
(c)  The  aberration  of  a  fixed  star  takes  place  in  a  plane 

which  passes  through  the  star  and  the  tangent  to  the 

earth's  orbit,  and  is  always  in  the  direction  of  those  parts 

towards  which  the  earth  moves,  •/  if  the  angle  of  the 

earth's  way  be  acute,  the  star  will  appear  elevated. 

In  the  quadratures  of  the  stars  with  the  sun,  relatively 
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to  the  eartb,  the  aberration  is  made  entirely  in  the  plane 
of  a  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  the  star,  so  that  the 
longitude  is  not  at  all  affected ;  in  the  first  quadrature  the 
apparent  latitude  is  (i — 20".  ain.  /3,  in  the  last  quadrature 
it  is  /3  +  20".  sin.  (i,  and  their  difference  is  40",  sin.  ji ;  in 
the  syzygies  on  the  contrary,  the  plane  of  the  circle 
of  aberration  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  of 
latitude,  and -/the  latitude  is  not  at  all  affected,  whereas 
the  longitude  is  most  affected  in  those  cases;  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  phenomena  of  aberration  do  not  arise  from 
the  annual  parallax. — See  Notes  to  page  QSi.  If  a  plane 
be  conceived  to  pass  through  the  star  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  stiir 
parallel  to  a  tangent  at  the  earth,  which  may  be  to  the 
stars'  distance  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth  to  that  of  light, 
the  star  will  always  appear  at  the  extremity  of  such  line, 
and  it  will  appear  to  trace  the  curve  described  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  line,  but  as  this  line  is  -f€-l  to  the  velocity 
of  the  earth,  and  ■/  to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
empty  focus  on  a  tangent  to  the  eardr's  orbit,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  describe  a  curve  similar  to  that  traced  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  perpendicular  with  tangent,  which  curve 
is  known  to  be  a  circle,  •/  "  star  viewed  directly,  or  in  pole 
of  ecliptic,  will  describe  a  circle;  between  the  pole  and 
plane  of  ecliptic  it  describes  an  ellipse  j  and  when  in  plane 
of  ecliptic  it  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  the  true  place  of 
the  star  divides  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  as  the  diameter 
of  earth's  orbit  is  divided  by  the  sun.  As  the  sixes  majores 
of  the  ellipses  which  the  stars  appear  to  describe  are  the 
same  for  them  all ;  the  velocity  of  the  light  as  it  emanates 
from  them  must  be  the  same, 

If  \  be  the  longitude  of  a  star,  /3  its  latitude,  O  the 
longitude  of   the   sun,    the   aberration    in   longitude   is 
£0B.  ^o— A)^  ^^^  jjjg  aberration  in  latitude  =  a. 
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h.  COS.  fo  —  X)  — r.  COS.  (p  +  X)      ^,        ,  .      .     1 
^ ' = i^— = — '  y  the  aberration  m  ile- 

C08.  0 

clination  =  sin.  8.  A.  sin.  (p — X) — c.  sin.  (^-f-X) — 8''.  cos. 
J-).  COS.  ^  (5a'  Cagnoli,  1529  ;)  hence  we  see  that  the  abe^ 
ration  in  lon<;itude  for  a  given  star  is  a  maximum  when 
©  —  X  is  0,  or  180",  in  ^hich  case  the  aberration  in  lati- 
tude vanishes,  •/  it  cannot  arise  from  the  parallax  of  the 
annual  orb.  In  general  the  longitudes  increase  if  0  — X 
is  between  90°  and  270,  and  diminish  in  the  first  and  last 
c|nadrants'i  the  latitudes,  whether  northern  or  southern, 
diminish  or  increase  according  as  © — X  is  ^  or  >  than 
ISO.  The  greatest  difierence  between  the  latitudes  of  a 
star  arising  from  aberration  =  2a'  sin.  /3,  the  greatest 
difTerencc  of  longitude  =  2a.  sec.  /3,  this  increases  to 
inflnity  for  stars  situated  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  coefficient  of  aberration  might  be  determined,  a 
prion'y  suppose  the  change  of  declination  in  a  star  existing 
in  the  solstitial  colure  produced  by  aberration,  be  ob- 
served; in  this  case  sin.  p  =  1,  cos.  p  =  0,  ©  =  0  at  the 
vernal  and  180  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  */  the  aberra- 
tion at  the  vernal  equinox  =a.  sin.  (8 — c),  and  at  the  au- 
tumnal,  the  aberration    = — a.  sin.  (S  —  c),  v  the  entire 

difference  D  =  '2a,  sin.  (S — «),  and  a  ss — -5- . 

2.  sm.  (S — e) 

With  respect  to  the  coefficient  a,  as  the  motion  of  the  ray 
of  light  is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  the  transparent  bo- 
dies, namely,  the  atmosphere,  the  object  glass  of  the  tele- 
scope and  humours  of  the  eye,  which  it  must  traverse  before 
it  reaches  the  retina,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  a  is  not  the 
velocity  of  the  ray  when  it  enters  our  atmosphere,  but 
rather  the  velocity  of  the  ray  when  it  reaches  the  retina. 
However,  be  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration  ever  so 
great,  since  from  the  most  accurate  observation  it  appears 
that  the  qtmntity  of  aberration  is  not  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  velocity  of  the  ray,  it  follows  that 
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these  bodies  must  also  impart  to  light  a  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion  -H-l  to  the  increase  of  velo- 
city which  they  produce. — See  note  (i),  Chap.  II.  Book  I. 
The  motion  of  the  planet  about  the  earth  in  the  time  in 
which  light  comes  from  the  planet  to  the  earth  is  the  whole 
aberration ;  •.•  if  1  :  r  represent  the  ratio  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the  planet's  distance  from  earth,  we 
have  S',?''.  r  for  the  time  light  takes  to  come  from  planet  to 
earth,  and  if  m  be  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  planet  we 

have  the  aberration  of  the  planet  =  — - — '-^-^ — ;  for  the 

sun  the  aberration  is  nearly  constant,  in  order  to  get  the 
true  place  we  should  add  20'',  25  to  ih^  place,  as  given  in 
the  tables. 

As  it  is  very  probable  that  our  planetary  system  has  a 
motion  in  space,  there  must  result  from  it  an  aberration 
in  the  fixed  stars,  which  depends  on  their  situation  with 
respect  to  the  path  described  by  the  system ;  however  as 
the  direction  of  this  translation,  and  also  its  velocity  are 
unknown,  the  aberration  which  results  from  it  is  con- 
founded with  that  arising  from  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars,  so  that  the  coefficient  a  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
velocity  of  light,  combined  with  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Since  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  all  the  bodies 
composing  the  planetary  system  are  determined  relatively 
to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  it  is  of  the  last 
consequence  that  this  base  should  be  determined  as  accu« 
rately  as  possible;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  problem  of 
finding  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  has  occu-* 
pied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  astronomers. 

If  the  annual  parallax  amounted  to  6"^  in  a  triangle  of 
which  the  vertix  is  the  angle  at  the  star  =  to  S"^  and 
whose  subtense  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
the  distance  of  the  star  will  be  expressed  by  212,207)  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  unity ;  aind  as  the  radius- 
is  24,096  times  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  the  dis- 

I  I 
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tnnce  o(  tiie  star  from  the  earth   =   511Sd39&?2  terres* 
trini  radii,  /.  r,  more  than  five  trillions  of  leagues. 


CHAPTER  III. 


(/z)  As  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tower  are  supposed  to 
describe,  during  the  fall,  similar  arcs,  and  as  the  body 
when  it  arrives  at  the  ground  is  as  far  from  its  first  posi- 
tion, as  the  top  of  the  tower  is  from  its  first  position.  (If 
the  experiment  be  supposed  to  be  instituted  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  in  a  vacuo)  we  have  from  similar  triangles,  divi- 
dendo,  the  deviation  to  the  east  =  to  the  height  of  the 
tower  multiplied  into  the  arc  described  by  the  bottom, 
and  divided  by  the  radius  of  the  equator,  but  as  the  earth 
revolves  uniformly,  the  arc  described  varies  as  the  time, 
I.  e.  as  the  square  root  of  the  height,  v  the  deviation  va- 

ries  as  A  X  h^ ,  i.  e.  as  fi^ ,  in  any  latitude  \p  the  arc  de- 
scribed is  to  the  arc  described  at  the  equator  as  cos.  xf/  :  I 
— Mechanique  Celeste  iivre  10,  chap.  5. 

(i)  See  Notes  to  Chapter  I. 

(r)  This  is  called  the  motion  of  translation  ;  it  supposes 
that  each  clement  of  the  earth  has  a  motion  =:  and  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  centre,  and  consequently  that  the  re- 
sultant of  all  the  motions  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  elements.  And  as  all  the  particles  or  elements 
are  equally  affected  by  this  motion  of  translation,  it  cannot 
affect  the  rotation  of  the  whole  about  an  axis.  Hie  douMe 
motion  of  the  earth  may  result  from  one  sole  impulse.  The 
axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  not  strictly  speaking  alwaji 
parallel  to  itself,  for  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  no- 


talion  arise  from  slow  motions  in  the  equator,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  a  motion  in  the  axis. — See  Note  (e/)  to  page 
280. 

{d)  On  the  supposition  that  the  earth  was  immoveable, 
the  change  of  seasons  and  diffei'ent  lengths  of  days  were 
produced  by  the  sun,  ascending  or  descending  from  one 
tropic  to  another;  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth  revolv- 
ing on  its  axis,  it  presents  itself  to  the  sun  under  different 
aspects  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit;  in  both  cases,  ibe 
different  lengths  of  the  day  and  of  the  seasons,  depend  on 
the  latitude  of  the  place  and  decliniitioii  of  either  the  sun 
or  earth ;  one  of  those  being  ^  and  of  a  contrary  deno- 
mination with  the  other. 

(c)  The  orbits  being  supposed  to  be  circular,  or  ihc 
velocity  being  that  of  a  planet  at  its  mean  distance,  we 

have  - —  =  —  ,  but  p*  is  aa  r',  v  i'*  '"  — >  or  v  w  — =r^  ■ 

p*        I-  I-  Vr 

(J)  For,  in  this  case  the  motion  being  directed  either 
from  or  towards  the  earth,  it  is  evident  the  planet  wilt 
appear  relatively  to  the  earth  to  be  stationary. 

{g)  If  lines  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  different  points 
of  the  earth's  orbit  to  a  star  situated  in  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  they  will  constitute  a  conical  surface,  of  which 
the  summit  is  the  star,  and  the  base  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
and  the  production  of  this  surface  beyond  the  summit, 
will  form  another  cone  opposite  to  the  first,  the  intersec- 
tion of  which  with  the  celestial  sphere  will  be  an  ellipse, 
in  the  circumference  of  which  the  star  will  always  appear 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  earth,  in  the  continuation  of  a 
ray  drawn  from  it  to  the  summit  of  the  cone;  this  circum- 
stance sufficiently  distinguishes  the  effect  of  annual  paral- 
lax from  that  of  aberration,  which  affects  the  apparent 
position  of  the  star  perpendicidarly  to  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit  and  not  in  its  direction;  the  centre  of  the 
ellipse  is  the  true  place  of  the  :  reater  axis  =  the 

parallax,  and  the  minor  =  i  :  x  into  the  sine 
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liine  of  the  stars  latitude,  and  it  exists  in  the  plane  of  a 
circle  of  latitude  patting  through  the  pole  i  this  ellipse  is 
therefore  different  from  that  which  is  described  in  conse- 
quence of  aberration  i  howeyer  though  the  two  causes  set 
at  once,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  prove  that  a  star  under 
the  influence  of  both  would  still  appear  to  describe  an  d* 
I  ipse  about  its  true  place. 

Let  c  =  rad.  of  the  earth's  orbit^  b  the  distance  of  aCsr 
from  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  a^al  :s,  the  curate  distances  of 
the  star  from  the  sun,  and  earth ;  /3,  /3^  the  heliocentric 
and  geocentric  latitudes  of  the  star,  a  the  distance  of  earth 
from  syzygies,  t  distance  of  star  from   sun ;  tan*  /3  =: 


—  =  w,  and  a!  =  a^+c^+TflcrcosTol^,  let  — =:n,  — =;?, 

h  fli 

then  tan,  /3'  =  -7  =  /s-  (neglecting «* 

«       ^l  +  2n.  cos.0+11*        ^  ^  * 

whirh  is  inconsiderable)  m.(l  — w.  cos.  d),  v^an.  (j3 — j3') 
__  mn,  cos.  a  /^     ,3/  .^    9it.n«  cos.  a  ^ 

l+m*.(l— ;/.  cos.  a)  '  ^^    ^  1  +  m* 

COS.  a.  sin.  /3.  cos.  /3,  '/  as  cos.  /3  =  — ,  and  ^=:fi.  cos.  j3, 

/3  —  /3'  the  parallax  in  latitude  =  p.  cos.  a.  sin.  /3 ;  note 
p  is  the  semidiameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  as  seen 
from  the  star,  and  '/  it  is  =  to  the  annual  parallax.  The 
tangent  of  the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  projec- 
tion of  star  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  to  sun  and  earth, 


or  the  parallax  in  longitude  = 


c.  sin.  a 


a-f  c.  cos.  a 


* 

^'  ^        ,  i.  e.  the  parallax  in  loniritude  =  A's 

cos.  p+p*  cos.  a  " 

p.  sin.  a.  sec.  j3.  very  nearly ;  consequently,   X':  /3 ff :: 

tan.  a  :  sin.  j3.  cos.  j3  1 1  2  tan.  a  :  sin.  2j3,  hence  we  can 
determine  the  one  from  the  other;  /3— /3'  vanishes  in  the 
quadratures,  /.  e.  when  a  a  =  90  or  270;  it  is  a  maximum  in 
the  syzygies ;  in  this  particular  it  differs  from  the  aberra- 
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tion ;  its  maximum  being  p*  sin.  j3,  it  is  greatest  near  to 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  /3 — /3,  is  positive,  or  the  apparent 
latitude  is  less  than  the  true  from  the  last  quadrature 
through  conjunction  to  the  first  quadrature ;  in  the  other 
half  of  the  orbit  it  is  negative,  or  the  apparent  latitude  is 
greater  than  true,  W  vanishes  in  the  syzygies,  and  it  is  a 
maximum  and  =  p.  sec.  j3,  in  the  quadratures,  it  v  ^Q* 
creases  with  the  latitude,  and  from  conjunction  to  oppo- 
sition it  is  positive,  or  the  apparent  latitude  is  greater 
than  true,  and  from  opposition  to  conjunction  it  is  less 
than  true;  the  apparent  latitude  in  opposition  =  m,{\  — n 
cos.  a),  and  is  a  minimum ;  it  is  =zm»{l+n,  cos.  a)  in  con- 
junction, when  it  is  a  maximum. 

If  A  be  the  difiPerence  between  the  longitude  of  a 
star  in  the  90th  and  270th  degrees  of  distance  from  con- 
junction, we  have  a  =  2p.  sec.  j3,  •/  ^  =  — .  cos.  /3. 

If  j9  =  20''  =  a,  the  same  tables  would  serve  for  paral- 
lax and  aberration,  if  they  are  computed  for  the  aberra- 
tion it  is  only  necessary  to  add  90^  to  the  sun's  place. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


(a)  The  locus  of  a  planet  and  consequently  its  orbit, 
which  is  composed  of  all  its  points,  is  determined  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  radius  vector  and  by  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  some  line  fixed  in  space,  such  is  that  drawn  to 
the  first  point  of  Aries.  With  respect  to  the  direction  of  the 
radius  vector,  this  is  found  by  observing  the  planet  In  op- 
position or  conjunction  i  for  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the 
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irrationality  which  exists  between  the  period  of  the  earth 
and  planet,  they  occur  in  different  points  of  the  orbit, 
consequently,  we  can  by  means  of  oppositions  and  con- 
junctions, find  all  the  points  of  the  orbit,  and  also  tbe 
epoch,  when  the  planets  are  in  those  positions;  hence, 
may  be  obtained  the  law  which  exists  between  the  hdio- 
centrick  longitude  and  time,  from  which  may  be  derived 
the  true  longitude ;  and  as  the  principal  inequalities  are 
destroyed  at  tlic  termination  of  each  revolution,  this  law 
may  be  developed  in  a  series,  proceeding  according  to 
the  sines  of  angles  -rf  I  to  the  time  and  their  multiples; 
the  coefficients  of  this  series  may  be  determined  by  obser- 
vations made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

(h)  See  Notes  to  page  12. 

(r)  In  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  radius 
vector,  the  observations  made  at  quadratures  are  the  most 
useful,  for  the  radius  being  then  perpendicular  to  tbe 
visible  ray,  it  appears  under  the  greatest  angle ;  and  as 
the  quadratures  occur  in  every  point  of  the  orbit,  the  law 
between  the  time  and  radius  vector,  and  •/  between  this 
last  and  the  longitude  can  be  determined,  *,*  the  orbit  can 
be  completely  constructed;  in  case  of  an  inferior  planet, 
the  greatest  elongations  are  employed  in  place  of  the  qua- 
dratures to  determine  the  radii  vectores. 

{(I)  Let  \p  be  the  arc  described  about  the  sun,  r  the 
distance  of  planet  from   sun,  then  the  angular  velocity 

=  LjL  is  observed  to  be  equal  to  — —  ,  •/  r.diL  =  twice  the 

sector  described  in  an  indefinitely  short  period  of  time 
=  A. 

To  completely  determine  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  1st,  the 
plane  in  which  it  moves — 2dly,  the  nature  of  the  curve 
described — ddly,  the  position  of  this  curve  in  the  plane  of 
its  orbit,  aad  4thly,  the  law  according  to  which  this  curve 
is  described,  must  be  determined  ;  the  law  is  given  by  the 
application  of  Kepler's  2d  law,  the  position  by  that  of  its 
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greater  axis;  the  species  of  the  curve  by  Kepler's  1st 
law;  the  particular  form  by  the  excentricity,  the  magni-^ 
tude  of  the  axis,  by  the  revolution  or  mean  motion — 
which  last,  as  determined  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  observations  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. 

(/)  The  period  may  be  found  by  noting  the  time  be- 
tween two  returns  of  the  planet  to  the  same  node,  and 
this  interval  being  divided  by  the  number  of  revolutions, 
will  give  the  period  with  respect  to  the  node ;  but  as  this 
node  regrades,  the  period  thus  deduced  will  be  less  than 
the  true  period ;  however  P  may  be  easily  computed  from 
knowing  the  quantity  of  regression  cr,  for  if  n  be  the 
number  of  revolutions,  we  have  w.360 — a  :  360 : :  observed 
time :  P.  The  period  may  be  also  found  from  the  for- 
mula given  in  Notes,  page  323,  for  P  =  ^-^ — ;  {t  be- 

ing  the  time  between  two  conjunctions  and  oppositions). 
The  axis  major  or  mean  distance  can  be  determined  by 
means  of  Kepler's  third  law ;  the  earth's  orbit  and  period 
being  accurately  known  already.  To  determine  the  ex- 
centricity, let  the  heliocentric  positions  of  the  planet,  when 
the  equation  of  the  centre  is  observed  to  be  a  maximum, 
2.  e.  when  the  planet  is  moving  with  its  mean  angular 
velocity,  be  determined;  the  mean  places  of  the  planet 
at  these  epochs  can  be  determined,  and  they  always  lie 
between  the  perihelion  and  the  true  places ;  •/  the  angle 
at  the  sun  formed  by  lines  drawn  to  the  true  places  are 
given  by  observation,  and  the  time  between  the  two  ob- 
servations gives  the  angle  at  the  sun  formed  by  lines 
drawn  to  the  mean  places ;  the  difference  between  these 
angles  =  twice  the  greatest  equation ;  as  the  points  when 
the  true  and  mean  motions  are  the  same,  are  not  exactly 
known,  among  a  great  number  of  observations,  those  two 
should  be  selected  which  give  the  difference  between  the 
preceding  angles  the  greatest  possible,  we  may. then  as« 
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sume  their  diflfereDce  equal  to  twice  the  greatest  equatioD, 
ai  near  tu  the  maximum,  this  Tariation  is  inoonsiderablei 

The  exccntricity  is  given,  from  tlie  greatest  equadon, 
by  means  of  the  series — {see  Notes  to  page  li>.) 

e  =  ih  —  — —  A'  —  ^^^  ^^  *',  &c.  e represents theex- 
^  768  983040  ^ 

centricity;  h=        ^ — --  g  expressing  the  greatest  equa* 

tion  of  centre. 

If  the  planet  be  observed  near  the  aphelion,  the  dif- 
ference between  angle  proportional  to  the  interval  from 
the  planets  being  in  the  point  where  the  equation  of  the 
centre  is  a  maximum,  to  the  time  when  the  planet  is  in 
aphelion,  and  the  angle  between  axis  migor  and  line 
drawn  to  this  point,  should  be  =  to  the  greatest  equation, 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  this  should  be  accuratelj 
the  case,  let  is  be  less  by  a  small  angle  c,  and  make  a 
second  observation  when  it  is  greater  by  an  angle  (/;  now 
as  the  longitudes  of  the  planet  when  observed  at  each 
side  of  the  aphelion,  and  */  their  difference  e  are  known, 
and  also  /  the  interval  between  the  observations,  we 
have  when  the  angles  are  very  small,  c  +  i/:  enc  tothe 
angular  distance  of  the  first  assumed  pnint  which  is 
known,  from  the  aphelion,  we  have  also  q.p  :  c-^-c'  :c::t: 
to  the  time  from  this  point  to  aphelion,  v?hich  v  deter- 
mines its  epoch ;  */  we  can  obtain  the  longitude  at  any 
epoch,  or  vice  versa. 

Let  L,  /  represent  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the 
sun  and  node,  S  the  angle  at  the  sun  subtended  by  the 
earth  and  planet  =  L — /,  E  the  elongation  of  planet  from 
sun  =  difference  between  the  geocentric  longitudes  of  sun 
and  planet;  then  r  the  planet's  distance  from  sun  :  R  the 
earth's  distance  sin.  E ;  sin.  (S  +  E),  \'r.  sin.  (S  +  E)  = 
R.  sin.  E;  i.  e^  r.  sin.  (E+L— /)  =  R.  sin.  E;  let  E',  R^ 
L',  be  the  values  of  E,  L,  R,  when  the  planet  returns 
again  to  the  node,  then  r.  sin.  (E'  +  L'— i')  =  R'.  sin.  E', 


sill.  (E'  +  L'  —  I')  +  <.m.  (E  +  I ;) 

'•'    .m.(E'+  I.'  — f)  — iin.(E  +  L  — /) 
_  (R'.  .in.  E'+  R.iin.  E)       . . 
R'.  sin.  E'— R.  Bin.  E     '     " 
ttn.  (;(E'  +  E  +  L'  +  L)  —  i)  _  R'.  ain.  E'+R.  sin  E 
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( E'—  E  +  L'— L)  R'.  sin.  E'— R.  sin.  E  ' 

hence  as  R',  R,  E',  E,  L',  L,  can  be  determined,  we  can  iind 
i  the  longitude  oTthe  node ;  this  method  supposes  the  planet 
to  be  in  its  node,  ifnot,  let  /3,  {V,  be  the  geocentric  latitudes 
of  the  planet  before  and  after  its  passage  through  the  node, 
/  the  interval  between  the  observalions,  then  (3-1-/3' :  /3'  :  ( 
to  the  interval  between  the  first  observation  and  the  time 
when  the  planet  is  in  the  node ;  hence  we  can  find  E  and 
L  when  the  planet  is  in  the  node.  'L'his  method  supposes 
also  that  the  node  is  stationary,  which  is  not  the  case,  {see 
Chapter  III.  Vol.  II.)  However  a  determination  of  the 
node  in  this  manner  will  give  the  motion  of  the  node,  by 
means  of  which  /  can  be  determined  accurately ;  the  incli- 
nation I  is  easily  determined,  for  we  have  sin.  E  =  tan.  /3. 
cot.  i. 

The  preceding  methotis  not  being  rigorously  exact,  the 
elements  determined  by  means  of  them  will  be  found  to 
difFer  somewhat  from  the  truth;  their  values  should  be 
corrected  by  the  formation  of  equations  of  condition,  of 
which  the  number  is  indeed  indeterminate;  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  as  many  of  them  as  there  are  unknown 
quantities  to  be  determined. 

{/)  On  the  secular  inequalities  5ff  Notes  toCliapterll. 
Vol.  J  I. 

{g)  The  reader  is  likewise  referred  to  Chapter  II.  for 
an  explanation  of  the  variation  in  Jupiter's  and  Saturn's 
motions. 

An  inspection  of  the  a^es  majores,  or  mean  distances  of 
the  ancient  planets,  shews  that,  with  one  exception,  their 
distances  are  embraced  in  theforaiula  4  f-3.2"~*,  (/ibeing 
the  place  occupied  by  the  planet ;  commencing  with  mercu- 
K  S.     ■ 
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ry,  however  a  blank  occurred  between  Mars  and  Jupiter; 
niid  ill  order  to  have  the  preceding  law  exact,  a  planet 
should  exist  at  the  distance  where  the  four  new  ones  have 
been  observed.  The  circumstance  of  there  being  four  in- 
stead of  one  planet  at  this  distance,  does  not  militate 
against  the  preceding  law,  as  from  some  circumstances 
connected  with  them  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these 
might  originally  have  constituted  but  one  planet— &« 
Notes,  page  333,  and  Vol.  II.  Chapter  II. 

More  particularly,  the  causes  which  disturb,  the  motions 
of  the  four  new  planets  arise  from  their  orbits  mutually 
intersecting  each  other,  from  their  comparatively  great 
excentricities,  and  from  the  proximity  of  Jupiter,  the 
greatest  of  all  planets. 


CHAPTER  V. 


(a)  Let  a,  £,  represent  the  major  and  minor  semiaxei 
of  the  ellipse  A,  P  the  periodic  time,  s  the  sector  de- 
scribed in  any  time  /,  a\  Vj  A\  P^  /,  corresponding 
quantities  for  another  ellipse,  then  since  the  areas  are  -H-I 

A.^  A        A' 

to  the  times,  we  have  s  =  --^— ,  and  s  :  s^  II  -^  :  ^—^ 


but  A  =  ab,  A'  =  a\  6',  and  P  =,  Ka^  •/  sis' 1 1 


K.a'^ 


(6)  Let  X  be  the  perihelion  distance,,  and  we  have  h^  = 
.(2a-*),  v«:s':::!!±(^^  :  V J  ;   the  ellipse  A' 


*  
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being  supposed  to  become  a  circle  of  which  the  rad.  =j:  ; 

s  t  5'  :  :  ^^2a — x  :  ^tf,  which  when  the  ellipse  A  be- 
comes a  parabola,  in  which  case,  a:  vanishes  relatively  to 

-Oy  the  proportion  becomes  that  of  ^2  :  1 ;  the  ratio  of  the 
sector  described  by  the  fictitious  planet  to  the  synchron- 
ous sector  described  by  the  earth  at  a  distance  from  the  sun 

equal  to  r,  is  that  of  ^x:  ^r;  •/  we  can  determine  for 
any  instant  whatever  the  area  traced  by  the  radius  vector 
of  the  comet,  commencing  with  the  instant  of  its  passage 

through  the  perihelion, 

3 

The  time  t  of  describing  a  sector  s  =  — ^  co  — I— 
=r-9  /7  being  the  parameter;  hence  it  appears  that  the 


Vj5 


times  in  different  sectors,  are  as  tl>e  sectors  described  di- 
vided by  the  square  root  of  the  parameters. 

(c)  In  orbits  of  great  excentricity,  such  as  the  comets, 

the  equation  r  =  — lL_ZZ — 1_,  may,  by  substituting  1 — a 

\-\-C.  COS.  V 

For  £r,  be  made  to  assume  the  form 

D 


COS.  *iv.(lH — ^.  taa,*§t;.) 
\       2 — a  / 

\Q  being  the  perihelion  distance.)     For  as  cos.  ^\v  +sin, 
^i;  =s  i,  and  as  cos.  t?  =  cos.  ^\v —  sin.  ^Jv,  we  haver  = 

a.g.(2 — g) 


cos.  ^\v  +  sin.  *ii?+(l  —  a),  (cos.  *\v  —  sin.  *\v) 
=  by  concinnating  and  dividing  by  (2 — a), 

5:^ ,  and  as  D  =  a\\  —  ^ 

cos.  ^\v        '^     sin.  *|.  V. 
2 — a 

=:  a.ay  we  v  obtain  r  s= ,     by 

cos.  *i  v.n  H —  ian.^ivj 
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expanding  lhi»  exprestion  into  a  series  we  obtain  r  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy ;  if  a  Taoished  the   expression  would 

become  -z — ;   the  time  correspondinff  ta  the  true 

co«.  *tu 

anomaly  in  an  orbit,  such  as  the  preceding,  may  be  like* 

wise  found,  for  as  u  =  2  tan.  |tt.(l — ^.  tmn.  ^iu+^  tan. 

*f tt,  &cO  and  as  tan.  \h  =      '^"^ .  tan.  ir= 


a 


"^l+e  ^2- 


tan.  Ivj  l)y  substituting  we  obtain  u  =r  —    ^         tan.|v« 

(j— i  {^~)  •  tai>-  Mi^H-  ^  (gZ^)*-  ^a"-  ir— &c);but 
sin.  w=  ^^"'l'^  =2  tan.iw.(l—  tan.  * J«+tan.  ^|ti,&€.)^ 
^.  sin.  tt  =  2(  I  —a).         °      .  tan.  ir.  ( 1  —  — ^_ .  tan.  'iv 

+  (~ — j.  tan.  -^iv,  &C.Y     '/  in  the  equation  nt  =  u—e. 

sin.  ;^  the  substitution  of  these  values  of  u  and  of  e.  sin.  u 
will  give  /  in  a  very  converging  series,  in  a  function  of  the 

anomaly  V9  and  =  — .  tan.  ii\  (1  +  ^ — ^.  tan.  *lv  — 

n  \  2 — a  ^ 

-I -.  a.  tan.  -^iv+Sic.  L  which  when  a  =  Q,  —  .   tan.) 

(2 — a)*  /  » 

|v+j.  tan.  ^^rO 
If  u  =  9a,  then   tan.  ^v  +  f .  tan.  ^v  =  |  ;  and  /'  the 

time  corresponding  to  this  anomaly  =  =    109**,  6154, 

when  D=l ;  •/  a  comet,  of  which  the  perihelion  distance  = 
1,  will  describe  in  this  time  a  sector  of  which  the  anomaly 
is  90,  I.  e.  it  will  reach  the  parameter  in  that  time,  •/  f^^ 
any  other  anomaly  u^  we  can  obtain  the  corresponding 
time  ;  the  determination  of  the  anomaly  from  knowing  the 
time  is  more  difficult  than  the  reverse  problem,  for  u  must 
be  determined  by  an  equation  of  the  third  degree^ 


Note. — This  is  called  the  ccNtnet  of  100  days,  and  for 

anv  time  i'  we  have  tan.  i»+3,  tan,  ^Iv  — —— _ ,  and 

•'  2  -r  J  27,40385  ' 

for  thatof  which  the  perihelion  distance  =  .r,  tan.^p+3. 

tan.  ^jfV  ~  —i  hence,  if  the  comets  move  in  piv- 

27,40385j^'^ 
labolas,  their  anomalies  depend  only  on  their  perihelion 
distance. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  time  of  describing  any 
arc  intercepted  between  the  radii  vectoris  r,  r'.  is  T  — 
JL,"((r+r'+c)^=l={/'  +  r'  — cfs).— See  Celestial  Mecha- 
nics, Book  II.  Chapter  IV. 

(c)  In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  diameter  ofa 
comet,  and  the  feebleness  of  its  light,  it  does  not  become 
visible  until  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  sun,  so  that 
the  greater  number  of  comets  which  have  been  observed, 
appear  neafer  than  Mercury,  shortly  after  their  distances 
become  so  great  that  they  cease  to  be  seen  ;  v  their  orbits 
are  extremely  excentric  ellipses,  in  which  particular  they 
difier  from  the  planetary  orbits,  and  likewise  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  inclined  at  every  species  of  angle 
to  the  ecliptic,  from  which  it  follows,  that  their  motions 
are  sometimes  retrograde;  though  they  receive  their  light 
from  the  sun,  their  disk  is  not  so  accurately  terminated 
as  the  planetary  disks  nor  are  there  any  apparent  phases; 
indeed  the  side  averted  from  the  sun  appears  to  be  lumin- 
ous likewise. 

The  great  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  is  not  a  distinguish- 
ing property  ofcomets,  neither  is  the  feeblenessof  their  light 
or  the  smallness  of  their  masses,  as  in  all  these  particulars 
they  do  not  difier  from  the  planets  recently  discovered. 

LThe  method  of  determining  the  elements  of  the  pla- 
netary orbits  is  not  applicable  to  comets  which  are  visible 
only  in  a  small  portion  of  its  orbits;  •/  the  most  impor- 
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tatit  clement*,  namely,  the  mcnn  distance  and  the  inetr 
motion  cannot  be  thus  determiued,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  diem,  lo  uvbU  ourselves  of  Kepler's  laws. 

In  the  methods  made  use  of  for  determining  tJie  pktie- 
tary  orbits,  it  is  assumed  that  the  planet  )ibs  been  ob- 
served more  than  once  in  the  same  point  of  iu  orbit,  from 
which  die  periodic  term  and  distnnce  from  the  sun  can  be 
tietcrniiued.  The  sun  beiuff  a^umed  to  l>«  in  the  focui 
of  the  ellipse  or  parabola,  wlilcii  the  cornet  is  supposed  to 
describe,  if  the  comet  be  observed  in  three  different  posi- 
tions from  three  corresponding  points  of  the  earth,  in  the 
trianffle  formed  by  lines  joining  the  sun,  earth,  and  comet; 
we  only  know  the  angle  of  elongation  at  the  earth,  and 
ihe  disunce  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  which  is  not 
enough  ;  however,  in  the  two  triangles  formed  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  sun  lo  the  observed  places  of  the  comet, 
we  have  not  only  the  ratio  of  their  areas  from  knowing 
the  limes  between  the  respective  observations,  but  also 
the  areas  tliemselves,  the  conic  section  described  being 
supposed  to  be  known,  and  by  conibinin^  (heae  datawecun 
determine  the  orbit. 

In  this  determination  an  indirect  nieiliod  is  generally 
employed  as  less  complicated,  and  as  more  exact  than  the 
direct  determination  of  the  elements,  on  account  of  die 
errors  of  observation.  In  iliis  way  two  of  the  unknown 
riuandties  are  assumed  arbitrarily,  by  combining  them 
so  as  to  satisfy  one  uf  the  observations,  wiih  those  ele- 
ments, the  other  observations  are  calculated  hypotheu- 
cally,  and  then  a  comparison  of  the  computation  with  the 
observations  will  indicate  the  correction  required  for  the 
elements.  Now,  as  the  great  excentricity  of  the  orbit 
justifies  us  in  assuming  that  the  orbit  Is  q.  p.  parabolic; 
there  is  also  this  peculiar  advanta<^e  in  asGuming  them  to 
be  such,  namely,  that  the  ::nality  of  the  areas  to  the 
times  is  reduced  to  the  quadrature  of  the  curve,  which^  in 
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the case  of  the  parabola  is  extremely  simple ;  besides  as 
all  parabolas  are  similar  curves,  we  can  compute  a  general 
table  for  all  orbits. 

Several  indirect  methods  have  been  proposed  for  de- 
termining the  comelary  orbits  on  the  parabolic  hypothe- 

,  and  they  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  elements 
which  are  supposed  to  be  known.  The  following  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  method  which  supposes  the  angle  at 
the  sun  to  be  known. 

By  a  comparison  of  two  geocentrick  positions  reduced 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  by  assuming  the  corresponding  angles 
of  commutation  arbitrarily,  we  can  compute  by  means  of 
t/iese  angles,  and  of  the  given  elongations  and  distances  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the  two  observa- 
tions, the  curtate  distances  of  the  comet  from  sun  at  these 
times,  and  also  the  heliocentric  movement  on  the  ecliptic, 
or  the  angle  contained  between  these  distances ;  from 
knowing  the  angles  at  the  earth  and  sun,  aud  also  the 
geocentric  latitudes,  we  can  determine  the  heliocentric 
latitudes,  and  also  the  true  distances  of  comet  from  sun  at 
the  times  of  observation.  With  the  heliocentric  latitudes 
and  longitudes  we  can  determine  the  inclination,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  node,  and  the  longitudes  on  the  orbit ;  ■.■  we  have 
two  radii  vectores,  and  the  angle  contained  between  them  . 
hence  we  can  determine  from  the  nature  of  the  parabola,  the 
perihelion  distance,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  the 
area  of  the  sector  contained  between  the  radii,  the  time 
employed  in  moving  from  perihelion  to  the  observed 
places,  from  which  we  can  determine  the  instant  of  the 
passage  through  the  perihelion;  if  the  time  computed  for 
passing  from  one  observed  position  to  the  other,  does 
not  agree  with  the  time  elapsed  between  the  two  ob- 
servations, the  assumed  angles  of  commutation  do  not 
take  place  simultaneously  ;  v  one  should  be  changed  mitil 
the  computed  time  agrees  with  the  observed,  the  other 
remaining  the  same;  now  all  the  elements  of  the  orbit 
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being  detcrininet),  we  caii  calculnto  for  (lie  time  of  tht 
third  obMrvatioti,  the  true  miomaly  conformably  to  the 
parabolic  hypothesis,  and  consequently  the  longitude  oa 
the  orbit  nnd  the  distance  from  the  sun  at  this  time,  then 
from  knowinjif  the  position  of  the  node,  and  the  ioclination, 
the  heliocentric  lonfi^itude  and  latitude,  and  also  the  cur- 
late  distance  of  the  third  point  from  the  sun  may  be  de- 
termined {  the  lonf^iiude  of  this  point  and  of  the  earth  at 
the  lime  of  the  third  observation,  will  make  known  the 
angle  of  commulBtion  nt  this  time.  Knowing  this  angle, 
and  the  distances  of  the  cnrth  nnd  comet  from  the  sun,  we 
can  compute  the  auf^le  of  elongation,  which  ou^hl  to  Ik 
er|nnl  to  the  observed  angle  ;  likewise  the  first  an^le  of 
commutation  is  niso  erroneous,  •/  by  nssigiiint^  nnoiher  va- 
lue to  it,  the  i^econd  commutation  will  be  changed  unill 
the  first  and  second  observations  agree  with  the  com- 
putation; we  should  operate  on  the  third  observatiwi 
in  the  preceding  manner,  and  if  it  does  not  agree  will) 
the  computation,  the  6rst  angle  of  commutation  should  be 
again  changed.  After  thus  making  two  hypotheses  for  the 
first  angle  of  commutBlion,  their  errors  will  indicate  by  the 
method  of  interpolations  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
this  angle,  in  order  that  the  hypothe&i:i  should  satisfy 
the  three  observations.  With  those  elements  we  can  re- 
duce any  observation  to  its  heliocentric  position,  fi^im 
which  it  is  easy  to  calctdate  with  the  true  anomaly  the 
time  of  any  observation,  which  enables  us  to  verify  the 
elements  by  all  the  observations  which  have  been  made, 
and  to  correct  them  by  taking  the  mean. 

The  element  which  in  the  case  of  the  planets  is  the  6rst 
and  easiest  to  be  determined,  namely,  the  periodic  time, 
id  in  the  case  of  the  comets  the  lost  and  most  difficult, 
and  cannot  be  found  except  by  a  computation  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  orbit  is  elliptical.— Sec  Celestial  Me- 
chanics, Book  II.  Chapter  IV.  and  Delambre,  torn.  III. 
Chapter  XXXIII. 
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If,  as  stated  in  page  197,  the  elements  of  a  comet 
nearly  agree  with  those  of  a  comet  formerly  observed,  we 
can  apply  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  determine  to 
what  degree  of  probability  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
exactly  the  same. 

{d)  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  aa  the  density  of  his  rays, 
i.  e.  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  now  the  heat 
of  boilinir  water  is  three  times  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  summer  on  the  earth ;  and 
iron  heated  to  a  red  heat  is  four  times  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  therefore  the  heat  which  a  body  of  the 
same  density  as  our  earth  would  acquire  at  the  perihelion 
distance  of  the  comet,  is  at  least  2000  times  greater  than 
that  of  iron  heated  to  a  red  heat ;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  with  such  a  heat,  all  vaporous  exhalations,  and  in 
fact  every  species  of  volatile  matter  ought  immediately  to 
be  dissipated;  the  preceding  is  Newton's  estimation,  see 
Frincip.  Math.  Book  III.  page  509;  he  assumes  that  the 
comets  are  compact  solid  substances  like  the  planets;  this 
he  infers  from  their  passing  so  near  to  the  sun  in  their 
perihelion  without  being  dissipated  into  space. 

Heat  expands  all  bodies,  but  =:  additions  of  caloric  do 
not  produce  equal  increments  of  magnitude,  for  as  it  acts 
by  diminishing  the  cohesive  tendency,  the  greater  that 
tendency  the  less  will  be  its  effect;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  case  of  gases,  as  no  such  tendency  exists  =  incre- 
ments of  heat  must  necessarily  produce  equal  augmenta- 
tions of  bulk.  In  general,  when  the  density  of  bodies  is 
increased  they  must  give  out  caloric.  The  quantity  given 
out  by  water  when  freezing  is  140",  its  capacity  is  by  this 
increased  one-ninth;  from  this  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
the  zero  of  temperature  is  12B0  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point ;  but  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  the 
results  from  different  liquids. 

\         The  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  of  fluids,  though  cor.- 
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stant  for  vapour  of  the  same  kind  and  of  a  given  elasticity, 
still  varies  in  diflerent  vapours ;  thus*  according  to  a  re- 
cent investigation,  the  vapour  of  water  at  its  boiling  point 
=  967°.  However,  though  this  heat  is  diflerent  in  dif- 
ferent fluids,  still  the  point  at  which  all  solid  bodies,  and 
all  those  liquids  which  are  susceptible  of  ignition,  f.  r.  of 
becoming  heated  so  as  to  be  luminous  j9^r  se^  is  nearly  the 
same  for  all,  and  about  840®  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  permanently  elastic  fluids,  the  caloric  is  held  so 
forcibly  that  no  diminution  of  temperature  can  separate  it 
from  them. 

The  comet  of  1770  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be 
computed  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  moves  in  a  pars- 
bola.— &^  Vol.  II.  Chap.  IV.  Notes. 
.  The  nebulosity  which  environs  the  comet  is  its  atmos" 
phere,  which  extends  farther  than  our  atmosphere;  it 
increases  according  as  it  approaches  the  sun*  The  parts 
which  are  volatilized  become  so  very  lights  that  the  at** 
traction  of  the  comet  on  them  is  nearly  insensible,  so  that 
they  yield  without  difiiculty  to  the  impulsion  of  the  solar 
rays ;  the  orbit  described  by  each  particle  must  be  an 
hyperbola,  for  previously  to  the  impulsion,  as  it  described 
a  parabola,  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocity  in  a  circle  at  the 
same  distance  as  ^2  :  1,  and  the  impulsion  of  the 
solar  rays  increasing  this  velocity,  it  will  be  to  tlie  ve- 
locity in  a  circle  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  V^  :  J,  it 
must  consequently  describe  an  hyperbola. 

The  tail  is  generally  behind  the  comet ;  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  curvature  which  has  been  observed  in  it,  and  also 
of  the  deflection  towards  that  part  from  which  the  comet 
is  moving. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
evaporation  near  the  perihelion  may  be  repaired  by  new 
substances  which  it  meets  with  in  its  route.^ — See  Chapter 
VI.  Book  V.  Vol.  II.  Notes. 
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The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  eatellites  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  derived,  the  one  from  the  other,  are  the 
periodic  time,  or  mean  motion,  the  distance  from  the 
primary,  tlie  inequalities  and  true  motion,  the  inclination, 
and  nodes,  and  magnitude. 

In  determining  the  period  from  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  conjunctions,  we  obtain  it  as  affected  by 
all  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  satellites;  but 
when  it  is  obtained  from  two  conjunctions,  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval  from  each  other,  these  inequalities 
are  in  a  great  measure  compensated.  Observations  with 
the  micrometer  give,  as  was  stated  in  page  96,  the  angle 
which  the  radius  of  the  orbit  subtends  at  the  earth,  it 
must  change  with  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth  ; 
but  as  the  apparent  diameter  of  Jupiter  varies  in  the 
same  ratio,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  this  diameter 
nt  the  same  time,  in  order  to  have  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  relatively  to  that  of  Jupiter ;  and  as  a  comparison  of 
these  diameters  at  different  times  gives  this  latio  always 
the  same,  it  follows  that  the  orbit  is  q.  p.  circular.  The 
distances  of  the  satellites  might  also  be  inferred  from  the 
greatest  durations  of  the  eclipses,  and  vice  versa.  Some 
of  the  observed  inequalities  are  only  apparent,  others  arc 
real ;  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  periodic  revolutions  of 
the  satellites,  it  must  arise  from  a  real  inequality  in  the 
motion  of  tlie  satellite;  but  as  the  synodic  revolution 
depends  on  the  motion  of  Jupiter,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  observed  synodic  revolutions,  without  there 
being  any  inequality  in  tlie  satellite  from  which  it  may 
liave  originated.     When  the  computed  time  of  an  cclipsa' 
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is  corrected  fur  the  iiie(|ualitie«  in  the  motion  of  Jupiter, 
and  also  for  the  velocity  of  light,  &c.,  then  a  compariMm 
of  this  time,  with  that  furnished  by  observation,  will  enable 
us  to  discover  the  real  inequalities. 

'r\\e   cause  of  the  deviations  from   mean  motion  ariie 
either  from  the  excentricity  of  the  orbits,  or  from  the 
disturbing  action  of  Jupiter  combined   with  that  of  the 
sun  :  the  disturbing  action  of  the  satellites  on  each  odier 
depends  on  their  relative  positions ;  ita  period  therefint 
will  be  tlie  time  at  tlie  end  of  which  the  satelliles  reton 
to  the  same  relative  position,  with  respect  to  the  sun;  aod 
as  the  eclipses  are  the  most  important  observations,  and 
those  most  commonly  made,  it  is  therefore  the  period  in 
which  each  satellite  makes  a  complete  number  of  revolu- 
tions; but  a  comparison  of  the  values  given  in  page  SOS, 
shews  that  the  shortest  period  which  satisfies  these  condi- 
tions for  the  three  first  satellites  is  437  days.     This  period 
is  less  exact  with  respect  to  the  fourth  satellite,  as  it  pe^ 
forms  in  435  days  26  revolutions ;  however  as  its  actions 
are  less  than  that  of  the  other  satellites,  on  account  both 
of  its  greater  distance  and  smaller  mass,  and  as  the  difib- 
ence  does  not  exceed  one  day  and  a  half,  it  is  assumed 
that  even  with  respect  to  it,  the  period  is  4S7  days.    As- 
tronomers made  use  of  this  period  to  form  empirical  equa- 
tions, for  which  those  founded  on  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation  have  been  substituted.     Their  arguments  are 
composed  of  the  position  of  each  satellite  with  respect  to 
the  others,  the  apsides  of  tlie  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
nodes  of  their  orbits. 

The  orbits  are  unquestionably  elliptic,  however  the  d- 
lipticity  of  the  two  first  satellites  cannot  be  observed.  The 
eclipses  will  be  observed  sooner  when  the  planet  is  in  its 
perijove,  and  later  in  the  apogove,  than  the  computed 
time,  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
apsides.  If  there  was  no  penumbraj  and  if  the  diameter 
of  the  satellite  was  insensible,  the  duration  of  the  com- 
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piited  and  observed  eclipses  would  be  the  same ;  but  a3 
these  causes  affect  the  observed  lime  of  commencement, 
it  is  evident  that  it  depends  oil  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
and  also  on  the  goodness  of  the  telescope. 

The  tables  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  eclipses  in 
the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  mean  power  of  the  teles- 
CopC]  find  mean  accuracy  of  vision ;  besides  what  is  men- 
tioned in  page  155,  the  proximity  of  the  star  to  the  horizon, 
its  proximity  to  Jupiter,  or  Jupiter's  too  great  proximity  to 
the  sun;  all,  or  any  of  these  circumstances  affect  the  ob- 
servations. In  order  that  the  results  given  by  stationary 
observers  should  agree  with  those  given  by  voyagers,  we 
should  employ  only  telescopes  of  a  medium  magnifying 
power. 

Attheextremedislancefrom  the  node  at  which  an  eclipse 
can  happen,  the  duration  of  an  eclipse  is  the  leaU  possi- 
ble, and  would  be  always  the  same  if  the  inclination  was 
constant ;  but  as  this  duration  is  variable,  for  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  salelliles  particularly,  it  follows  that  the  inclina- 
tion is  likewise  variable. 

The  position  of  the  node  will  be  given  from  knowing 
the  duration  of  ihe  longest  eclipse ;  the  shortest  observed 
eclipses  are  at  the  limit,  and  will  give  the  inclination  ; 
knowing  the  position  of  the  node  and  inclination  we  can 
compute  antecedently  the  duration  of  any  eclipse. 

Calling  M,  M',  M",  the  mean  motions  of  the  three  first 
satellites,  and  I,  I',  I",  their  mean  longitudes;  we  have 
alsoM-t-2M"  =  3M',  and /+2i"  =  3i'H-  180°;  these  equa- 
tions arc  so  exact,  that  the  deviations  from  them,  which 
are  observed,  must  arise  from  errors  of  observations,  or 
from  the  small  oscillations  which  they  make  about  these 
mean  values,  see  Vol.  II.  Chap.  V. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  these  three  satellites  cannot  be 
simultaneously  eclipsed,  for  then  we  would  havei=/'=r': 
or  t-\-2l"  =  Sl',  which,  in  consequence  of  the  second  eq 
tion,  is  impossible ;  and  it  appears  from  the  first  equi 
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timl  if  the  fii^t  U  true  once,  it  will  be  always  so;  it  like- 
wise  follows,  that  the  real  inequalities  of  those  three  sa- 
tellites must  have  precisely  the  same  laws  and  periods. 

The  method  alluded  to  in  page  S28  would  evidently 
give  a  diameter,  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  smaller  than  the 
actual  magnitude.  It  Jias  been  suggested,  that  if  in  geo- 
centric conjunctions  of  the  satellites  with  Jupiter,  the  in- 
stants of  interior  and  exterior  contact  with  Jupiter  were 
observed  at  immersion  and  emersion,  we  would  have  the 
time  which  the  planet  takes  to  describe  a  chord  equal  to 
its  diameter ;  this  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
satellite  to  that  of  Jupiter,  if  that  observation  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  passage  to  that  of  the 
immersion  is  the  greatest  possible,  be  observed. 


BOOK  THE  THffiD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


(a)  That  which  admits  of  the  introduction  of  a  finite 
body  has  been  called  space;  it  is  said  to  be  pure  if  it  be 
totally  devoid  of  matter.  Whether  there  be  such  a.  thing 
as  any  space  absolutely  pure  has  been  disputed,  but  that 
such  a  space  is  possible,  admits  of  no  dispute;  for  if  any 
body  be  annihilated,  and  all  surrounding  bodies  kept 
from  rushing  into  the  space  which  this  body  occupied, 
that  portion  of  space,  with  respect  to  matter,  would  be 
pure  space.  Pure  space  is  therefore  conceivable,  and  it  is 
conceived  as  having  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  In  the 
notion  of  motion,  as  announced  in  the  text,  the  author 
assumes  that  there  would  be  motion  even  though  all  the 
other  bodies  in  the  converse  were  annihilated,  but  this 
position  is  not  acceded  to  by  ali  philosophers.  Berkeley, 
for  Instance,  thought  that  all  motion  was  relative  ;  how- 
ever, though  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  mo- 
tion, his  account  is  unanswerable;  nevertheless  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  a  body  might  spontaneously  produce  motion 
in  itself;  still  wemay  venture  to  affirm  with  him,  that  as  long 
as  the  body  would  remain  in  absolute  solitude  it  would  not 
acquire   the   idea   of  motion ;    but    if  other  bodies   be 
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called  into  existence,  while  the  body  is  under  the  infla- 
cncc  of  iu  own  spontaneous  energy,  it  certainly  would 
then  acquire  the  idea  of  motion,  from  perceiving  its 
change  of  place  with  respect  to  those  bodies ;  bat  as  tbis 
creation  of  bodies  at  a  distance  could  produce  no  real 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  a  body  which  existed  before 
them,  if  the  body  nao)  perceives  itself  to  be  moving^  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  moving  previously  to  the  ex- 
istence of  those  bodies,  and  that  its  motion  was  absokUe. 

(b)  All  cases  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  on  a 
material  point,  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  that  of  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  as  when  any  number  of  forces 
acting  on  the  same  point  constitute  an  equilibrium,  all  of 
them  but  one  may  be  reduced  to  a  force  equal  and  con* 
trary  to  this  one,  so  that  these  forces  are  always  as  the 
sides  of  a  polygon,  having  the  same  number  of  sides 
drawn  parallel  to  their  directions.  (Note,  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  are  not  necessarily  in  the  same  plane.) 

If  three  forces  acting  on  a  material  point  constitute  an 
equilibrium,  they  must  exist  in  the  same  plane ;  four 
forces  acting  in  different  planes  constitute  an  equilibri* 
um,  when  they  are  as  the  three  sides  and  dingonal  of  a 
parallelopiped  respectively  parallel  to  their  directions,  tf 
two  equal  and  parallel  forces  act  in  opposite  directicms, 
an  equilibrium  between  them  cannot  be  efiected  by  the 
introduction  of  any  third  force. 

(c)  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  in  the  composition  <tf 
forces,  force  is  expended — in  the  resolution  force  is  gained. 
The  two  given  forces  into  which  the  given  one  is  resolved 
are  reciprocally  as  perpendiculars  from  the  given  force  on 
the  directions  of  its  components.  The  less  the  angle 
made  by  the  components,  the  greater  will  be  the  resultant^ 
therefore  it  is  a  maximum  when  this  angle  =  0,  s.  e.  when 
the  components  are  parallel;  in  this  cose  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  resultant  =  the  sum  of  the  component^ 
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and  that  its  point  of  application  divides  the  line  connect- 
ing them  inversely  as  the  forces, 

(d)  Any  force  being  resolved  into  three  others,  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other,  as  stated  in  page 225,  the  line  represent- 
ing it  will  be  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  parallelopipetl, 
of  which  the  composing  forces  represent  the  sides,  •.- 
A,  B,C,  representing  the  composing  forces,  ^A*-f-B'-l-C* 
represent  the  resultant  or  diagonal;  and 
A  B  C 

V A' +  &''  +  €'■'  Va>  +  B*+"C^'  ^'A'  +  B'  +  C''  ~ 
the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  A,  B,  C  respectively  make 
with  V  A*  +  B*  +  C  it  is  also  evident  that  the  sum  of 
their  squares  =  1  ;  if  A',  B',  C  be  the  components  of  a 
second  force  painllel  to  the  same  rectangular  coordinates, 
■  tl)e  coordinates  of  the  resultant  of  *^A*  +  B'-|-C'  =  S, 
and  of  Va"+B'^-|-C'"^=S',  are  A-f  A',  B  +  B',  C+C, 
respectively,  therefoi'e  as  these  are  the  coordinates  of  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  =  *'A'+B'-|-C* 
*'A'*  +  B'-*  +  C'-',  this  diagonal  must  be  the  resultant  of 
the  given  forces  S,  S',  and  if  the  angle  between  their  direc- 
tions=  A,  we  have  S*  +  S'* — 2S.S'.  cos.  a=(S.  cos.  a — S' 

COS.&)'  +(S.  cos,  a'— S'.  cos.  6y-f(S.  COS.  a"— S'.  COS.  i")» 

=  S'  +  S'^— 2SS'.  (cos.  u.  COS.  A+cos.  a',  cos,  fi'-f-cos.  a" 
COS.  b"),  therefore  cos.  A  =  cos.  a.  cos.  b  +  cos.  a',  coa.  1/ 
-^-COB.  a",  coa.  i". 

Note  a,  a,  a",  b,  b',  b",  are  the  angles  made  by  S,  S' 
with  the  rectangular  coordinates.  The  value  of  cos. 
A  =  0,  when  S,  S'  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  as 
A+A',  B-l-B',  C+C,  are  the  coordinates  of  the  re- 
sultant of  Sand  S',  A-f-A'+A",  B-LB'+B",  C-l-C'-l-C", 
are  the  coordinates  of  V,  the  resultant  of  S",  and  this 
last  resultant,  •/ V  will  be  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  dia- 
gonal of  a  pnniilelopiped,  whose  aides  are  A-|-A'4- 
A"+  &c.;  B-f-B'+B"-t-  Sic,  C-|-C'  +  C"&c.;  V»  = 
{A+ A'+A-'-f  &c.)  »+(B  +  B'4-B"&c.)  ^-t-(C.l-C'-|-C" 

M    M 
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force  S^,  S;  y.^'  S-.^C  or  S.-'^l,  S.'^^&carethc 

ex        c^  6r  '    £y 

forces  S"  S,   paraiiei  to  x,^  &c.  v  ^  S.  tt-  i>  ^e  snm  of 

ex 

all  the  forces  S  S'  S^  resolTcd  parallel  to  x;  now  if  t 
be  the  distance  of  V  the  resultant  <^  all  the  fortres  S»  S',  S^ 

&c.  from  the  giien  point,  V  ^-  will  express  the  resultant 

resolved  parallel  to  x,  and  as  by  what  has  been  already 
established,    this  is   equal  to  the  sum  of  the  compodng 

forces  parallel  to  x,  we  have    V.  §1  =  S.  &  |l ;    V.  ^  = 

ox  ex  ty 

2.  S.  ^ ;  V.  ^  =  S.  S.-=r^  ;    multiplying  these  eqoadons 

cy         cz  Sz  ^ 

by  ex  cf/  cz  re<;pectively,  we  obtain  by  adding  them  to- 
gether V.  Sti  =  2  S.  Ss.  If  S,  S',  S'',  &c.  are  Algebraic 
functions  of  S,  S',  S",  &c.  then  S.  S.  &  is  an  exact 
variation. 

{e)  The  quantity  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
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is  termed  its  virtual  velocity,  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 
See  Note  {m)  page  265. 

In  the  state  of  equilibi-lum  V=o,  v  2.  S.  &=(?,  •/  when 
a  point  acted  on  by  any  number  of  forces  is  in  equilibrio, 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  by  the  quantity  ad- 
vanced in  its  direction  is  equal  to  cypher.  In  this  case 
S  one  of  the  forces  is  =  and  directly  contrary  to  the  resul- 
tant V  of  all  the  rest  S',  S'',  S%  &c.  for  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  we  have  V^  cos.  a  =  S^  cos.  b  +  S.''  cos. 
c  +  &c.  but  since  S.  cos.  a  +  S.'  cos.  b  +  S."  cos.  c+&c. 
=0,  we  have  V.  cos.  a  =  —  S.  cos.  a ;  in  like  manner  it 
may  be  shewn  that  W  cos.  /  =  —  S.  cos.  a\  V  cos.  o  zr 
— S.  COS.  a''  V  V'*=iS*  5  and  a  =  180— «,  /=180— a'&c. 

{/)  If  the  resultant  was  not  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face it  might  be  resolved  into  two  forces,    one  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  surface,   and  the  other  parallel  to  this  surface, 
which,  as  it  is  not  counteracted,  would  cause  the  point  to 
move   on   the  surface,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.     The 
re-action  which  the   body  experiences  from    the    curve 
or  surface  is  =  and  directly  contrary  to  the  force  with 
which  the  point  presses   it ;     •/  if  R  denote  this  reac- 
tion, r  being  a  perpendicular  from   the  point  of  appli- 
cation to  the   surface,    we   must  have  o  =    S  S   &  + 
R  Sr,  instead  of  the  equation  o  =  S  S  85.     If  we  suppose 
Sar,  8y,  Sz^  which  are  arbitrary,  to  belong  to  the  surface  on 
which  the  point  is  subjected  to  exist,  we  have  8r  =  o;    for 
r  is  by  hypothesis  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  •/  R  8r 
vanishes  from  the  preceding  equation,  consequently  the 
position  of  the  text  is  true,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  case 
of  the  equilibrium  of  a  point,  the  sura  of  the  forces  which 
solicit  it,  each  multiplied  by  the  space  through  which  the 
point  moves  in  its  direction,  is  equal  to  nothing ;    it  ought 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  when  the  point  exists  on  a  sur- 
face, the  equation  o  =2  S85  is  not  equivalent  to  three  diS' 
tinct  equations,  but  only  to  two  $  for  as  the  variations  Sx,  ij/j 
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*s,  bdoag  to  tbeamrtdmu^ct,  one  of  tbem  maj  beeli- 

iniiutedbTiDeai»c.ftl>eci]aaiioiiortJ>esiufiu:e;  Laplace 
nbmkutetbrtr  iu  valoe  X  ii^  «  hung  the  equation  of 
the  wrfrce.  aod  X  bdag  afucuao  of  x,  j^  2iSBGh  that 

(s)*+C^+C^'=4--»^  if  X  be  .opposed  =  to 
N.  R,  Uie  equatioii  of  equilibrium  beoomes  o  =  2.  S  & 
+  A  2ii ;  in  Um  cue  ve  may  put  euch  of  the  coefficienUof 
ix  cy  cz  ^  a,    but   itill    thej    are    onJj  equivalcDt  to 
two  distinct  equations,  on  accouot  of  the   indeterminate 
qunntityA;  tlie  ad  vantage  of  this  expression   is,   that  by 
means  of  it  we  can  detennine  X,  and  v  —  R,  the  pressure. 
The  ecjuations  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  material  point  being 
independent,  two  or  more  of  them  may  obtain  without  the 
others  harin^  pkce ;  this  is  an  advantage  connected  with 
the  resolution  of  the  forces  parallel  to  three  rectangular 
coordinates. — See  Notes  to  page  24-9. 


CHAPTER  II. 


(a)  Let  t;  be  the  velocity  common  to  all  bodies  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and/*  the  force  with  which  a  given  body  M 
is  actuated  in  consequence  of  this  velocity,  and  let  the 
body  be  sollicited.by  any  new  force/*,  a  b  c  being  the 
(H>mi>ouents  of/ resolved  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes, 
and  a'  1/  c'  the  components  of/'  resolved  parallel  to  the 
snme»  by  the  notes  to  preceding  chapter  F,    the  resul- 

liint  of/;  f  =  ^(a+ar+(^+^)'+(^+(/)*. 

(A)  Kv  =/0  (/%  ^  ^f^  {/%   V  =  p  0  (F)  5   the 
hVii/ii^*  velocity  ot  the  body        ^  -d  parallel  to  the  axis 
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of  a  =  (i^^-l  -  ^  =  («+«')  ^  (  F )-«.  ^  (/);    but 

asy  is  very  small  relatively  to^  we  have  by  neglecting 
indefinitely  small  quantities  of  the  second  and  higher  or- 

ders,  F  =/+  '^'  +  ^^  +  ^^  and  ^  (F)  =  0  (/).  + 

.  ^'  (/)  V  by  substituting,  the  relative  velo- 
city  of  the  body  parallel  to  0=0'  ^  f+—.{aa' -^-hU +€</). 
i>'  (/),  parallel  to  6  =  6'0  (/,)+ J  {aa'  +  hV  +cc').f  (/), 

parallel  to  c  =  </  0  (/)  +  f...  (aa'+W+cc').  ^'(/) ;  if  the 
direction  of  the  impressed  motion  coincided  with  a,  then 
the  preceding  expressions  would  become  a' (0/+ —r.^' 

(c)  If  0'  (y)  does  not  vanish,  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  impressed  force  ci  will  have  a  relative  velocity  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  a,  if  b  and  c  do  not  vanish, 
i.  e.  if  the  direction  of  a  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  but  as  in  all  cases,  those  perpendicu- 
lar velocities  vanish  ;  it  follows,  that  ^'  (/)  vanishes  and 
therefore  0  (/)  is  constant,  consequently  the  function  of 
the  velocity  which  expresses  the  force  is/. 

(rf)  If  0  (/)  consisted  of  several  terms,  ^'(/)  could  never 
be=to  cypher,  if/  was  not  =  to  cypher ;  if-/  v  was  not  -fr/ 
to/  ;  0  (/)  consists  of  several  terns,  and  also  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  must  be  such  as  to  render  0'  (/)  =  o\  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  known  fact,  that  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  is  different  at  different  seasons  of  the  same  year 
and  at  corresponding  seasons  of  different  years. 

(e)  Some  philosophers  hold  that  this  discussion,  as  to  the 
-H-nality  of  the  force  to  the  velocity,  is  altogether  super- 
fluous, as   we  are  not  sure  that  forces  such  as  we  conceive 
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them,  exist  without  our  conceptions;  for  what  is  termed 
force  is  only  an  abstraction,  which  we  make  use  of  to  en- 
able us  to  subject  the  laws  of  motion  to  the  calculus ; 
the  true  law  of  nature  is  that  discovered  by  Newton, 
namely,  that  the  velocity  communicated  by  the  sun  in  an 
instant  to  the  planets,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distances,  and  all  his  physical  discoveries  might  be 
deduced  without  using  the  term  force  instead  of  velocity ; 
it  follows  from  this  law,  that  whatever  is  -frl  to  the  velocity 
follows  necessarily  the  same  -H-,  so  that  if  Newton  assumed 
that  the  velocityy*  co  v*,  he  would  have  obtained  the  same 

results,  but  then  he  should  say,  not  that/but  that  ^/va- 
ried as--. 
a* 

(f)  If  the  spaces  successively  described  in  =  times, 
constitute  an  increasing  series,  the  motion  ofthebodyis 
said  to  be  accelerated  ;  if  they  constitute  a  decreasing 
series  the  motion  is  retarded  ;  in  these  cases  the  measure 
of  the  velocity  is  obtained  by  determining  the  space  which 
would  be  described  in  a  given  time,  if  all  causes  of  accele- 
ration or  retardation  were  to  cease  after  the  point  attains 
that  position  ;  now  as  the  change  in  the  velocity  may  be 
diminished  indefinitely  by  diminishing  the  space,  and  •/ 
the  time  in  which  it  is  described,  if  dv  ds  dt  be  the  indefi- 
nitely small  increments  or  decrements  of  w,  5,  /,  &c.  the 
spaces  described  in  the  times  dt^  immediately  preceding 
and  subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  the  velocity  is  re- 
quired to  be  estimated,  are  {ijctidv)*  dt ;  but  as  one  of  those 
spaces  is  described  with  a  greater  and  the  other  with  a  less 
velocity  than  that  with  which  ds  is  described,  we  have 
{v-\-dv),  dt^  ds^  {v — dv\  dt;  but  when  dv  and  •/  dt  are 
indefinitely  diminished,  the  extreme  quantities  approach 
within  any  assignable  difference,  •/  v.  dt  and  dsy  which 
always  exist  between  them,  must  differ  by  a  quantity  less 

than  any  assignable    difference    •/  t;  =  — ,  whatever  be 

Of 
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the  nature  of  the  force;  lieiiceif  on  an  assumed  line 
portions  be  taken  representing  the  ~  intervals  of  time, 
and  if  at  these  poinis  of  equal  section  perpendiculars  to 
the  assumed  line  be  drawn,  it  pre  sen  ting  the  velocities  ac- 
quired at  the  corresponding  moments,  the  areas  formed  by 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  perpendiculars  will  re- 
present the  spaces,  this  area  will  be  made  up  of  a  series  of 
trapezia,  if  the  velocity  increases  per  saltuni ;  if  however 
the  intervals  of  time  be  increased  indefinitely,  the  velocity 
will  continually  approach  to  that  in  which  the  variation  is 
continued,  and  the  figure  wdl  be  a  nearer  representation 
of  the  space  actually  described  :  its  limit  is  a  curvilinear 
area,  on  the  base  of  which  the  elements  of  time  are  taken 
the  ordinates  being  -H-l  to  the  velocities;  this  limit  differs 
Jrom  the  figure  of  whicli  it  is  the  limit,  by  a,  triangle  un- 
der one  of  the  equal  subdivisions  of  the  base,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  di  the  element  of  time,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  extreme  ordinates,  hence  when  dt 
is  indefinitely  small  this  difference  vanishes. 

{g)  If  the  velocity  receives  =;  increments  in  =  times, 
*'.  e.  if  it  be  uniformly  increased,  the  velocity  is  as  the 
number  of  =  increments,  or  as  the  number  of  =  portions 
of  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  i.  e.  as  the 
times,  ',■  in  this  case,  if  on  the  line  representing  the  time, 
ordinates  be  erected,  they  will  be  as  the  corresponding  ab- 
scissEB,  the  velocity  being  supposed  =  to  o,  when  the  time 
=  «,  and  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates 
will  be  a  right  line  diverging  from  the  given  line  at  the 
point  where  velocity  and  time  =  o,  and  the  area  of  this 
triangle  at  the  end  of  any  lime  will  represent  the  space  de- 
scribed, and  as  the  triangles  representing  the  spaces  de- 
scribed in  the  given  intervals  oF  time  are  always  similar, 
the  spaces  described  are  as  the. squares  of  the  times  of 
their  description,  or  of  the  last  acquired  velocities,  •/  the 
ices  described  in  1",  2",  3",  &c.  are  as  1,  4,  9,  &c.and 
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the  spaces  described  in  the  lat,  2nd,  3rd,  &c.  =  momoiti 
arc  as  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  tliese  moments 
r\  c,  as  1  S  5  7  9,  &c. 

(/i)  If  a  body  at  the  commeDcement  is  actuated  by  any 
finite  velocityi  then  the  space  described  is  geometrically 
represented  l)y  a  trapesium,  one  of  whose  sides  is  the 
initial  velocity,  and  the  other  an  ordinate,  =  to  the  sum  of 
tliis  ordinate  and  of  the  ordinate  which  would  express  the 
velocity  of  the  body,  had  it  fallen  freely  in  the  same' time; 
ifi/  be  the    initial  velocity,  v  =  t/rty?  \*vl  ^rft 


/—  •/  s  the  space  described  =  t//  dfc«^ ;  if  the  body  moved 

with  a  uniform  velocity  v  during  /,  5,  the  space  described 
=  vt.  If  it  acquired  the  velocity  v  in  the  time  /,  by  being 
urged  by  an  uniform  force  from  a  state  of  rest,  s'  the  space 

described  would  he—  \*  s  \  sf  112  \  I. 

2 

(/)  Let  vt  s  represent  the  velocity,  time,  and  space,  and 
/  the  accelerating  force  =  H,  =  _  =  _  i,  ^,  =  -i.  =        / 

denoting  the  unit  of  velocity  or  the  velocity  generated  in 

a  unit  of  time,    •/  ^  ^  —l  '^  =  2/.  s. 

(Jc)  The  force  acting  parallel  to  the  inclined  plane  being 
to  the  force  of  gravity  which  is  constant,  as  h  the  height  of 
the  plane  to  /  the  height,  /•  e.  in  a  constant  ratio,  a  body 
moving  down  an  inclined  plane  has  its  motion  uniformly 
accelerated,  */  if  t/  /  represent  the  spaces  described  by  a 
body  descending  down  an  inclined  plane  in  any  time/, 
and  i/  the  acquired  velocity,/^  the  accelerating  force,  we 

::A  :  f;  s'  :  s::A:  /;  ify  =  /then  wehavel=s*.-2!.. 

_  «   a  • 

t  =  I.  v  ^>  Bs-T-*  expresses  the  square  of  the  timeae- 
quired  in  falling  down  the  vertical,  and  as  we  have  /*  s 


— -;  when  ihis  is  =  the  square  of  the  time  acquiied  in 
falling  clown  the  verticnl,  we  have  Is  ~  A*,  .'.  s  =  _ ,  •,-  if 

a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  right  angle  on  the 
plane,  it  will  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  plane,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  same  time  as  the  perpendicular  height; 
and  ifa  circle  he  described  oei  this  height  as  diameter,  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  just  established,  thatall  chords 
drawn  from  its  extremity  to  the  circumference,  are  de- 

ribed  in  the  same  time  as  the  diameter,  ■/  in  =  times. 

(/)  Let  v'  the  velocity  of  projection  be  resolved  into  two, 
of  which  one  is  vertical  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  hori- 
and  let  e  be  the  elevation  of  the  line  of  direction,  wc 
have  i/.  sin,  e,  -d ,  cos.  e,  for  the  velocity  of  projection  esli-  p 

mated  in  the  direction  of  j^and^j/ respectively ;  j/.cos.  e  Is  the  | 

motion  parallel  to  the  horizon,  ■J.  sin.  e  — ft  is  the  vertical  1 

motion  of  the  projectile,  *.*   if  in  the  equations  given  In  | 

page  415,  we  make  -o'  ■=.  o,  we  shall  have  for  the  height  of  1 

Qt5  =  lCl5!Lf,and  i=  Hl.!!il:f,    for   the   time    of  ' 

ascent,  ■.- 1*^:  ^'"^  for   the  time  of  flight ;   to  find   the  j 

horizontal  range,  the  velocity  t/.  cos.  e,  must  be  multi- 
plied into  2/ or  its  equivalent  2— ii^,  it  ■/  is    equal  to  I' 

sin   Qe  I 

— r-^ — ;   therefore  it  is  a  maximum  when  c  =  45,  and  .1 

for  any  elevations  which  are  complements  of  each  otlier,  the  | 

horizontal  ranges  are  =,  the  coordinates  of  the  place  of  the 

body  for  any  time  t,    are  x  =  i>'.  i  cos.  e,  i/=v',  t  sin.  e.—  i 

ft*  .  . 

•'—,  V  as  ( is  the  same  in  these  two  equations  we  obtain  by 

eliminating  it  and  substituting  2/A  for  i/*,  y=.x  tan.  e  — 

L        ^  ,     .  .  I 

H    which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  4  h  cos.  ^e 

■  4Aco8.'e  '  t  '' 

■  ■  N  N  I 

L_ 1 
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18  tlie  principal  parameteri  and  4  h  the  parameter  of  the 

diameter  passing  through  the  point  of  projection,  hence 

being  given  otxy  e  hj  any  three,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

(m)  Let  the  arc  described,  reckoninjjr  from  the  lowest 

point  =:  1,  the  ordinate  =  ^,  and  the  vertical  abscissa  = 

Xf  the  origin  of  the  coordinates  being  at  the  lowest  pointy 

if  6=  the  value  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion; 

V   the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  time  /,  is  the  same  as 

would  be  acquired  by  falling  through  the  vertical  height, 

. ds 

h  —  X,  I.  e.v^  ^%-(A— ')  =  — 'II  f  ^^  Note(a:)  v  <ft=— 

— T  the  negative  sign  being  taken, .  because  t  di- 

y^gifi—x) 

minishes    according  as  t   increases;   but  as  ds   = 

Vdx^+dy^^y^  =  2rx  —  **•  we  obtain  by   subsUtuting, 

rdx ..j>«. !!^f -ftu 

*  "  Vgrx— .r»    '•'       ""        '^ {2rx—x^)2g{b—x)    * 
oscillations  are  very  small,   x  may  be  neglected  rela- 

MB_««  dx 
tivel  V  to  r,  tben  the  value  of  dt  becomes     . 

I  /y  —    dX  " 

=^.    V  -     X      -^r the  integral  of  the  varia- 

^  ox  "~^  X 


<r 


ble  factor   =  arc  (cos.  =    — - — l=ir,  when  weint^rate 

from  X  zz  b  to  X  =:  o,    \*  the  time  of  a  semioscillation 

=  i  TT.  V  -; 
g 
{n)  Hence  it  follows,  that  provided  the  amplitudes  be  la- 

considerable,  the  time  of  oscillation  is  always  the  jum^ 

when  r  and  g  are  given,  when  these  quantities  vary  the 

time  varies  as  v  -  i*  e.  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the 

g 
lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root 

of  the  force  of  gravity. — See  Note  (s)  page  S5S,  As  8  w,  5  », 

&c.  and  in  general  any  odd  multiple  of  ir  satisfies  the  are* 
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ceding  integral, of     .        —=;  it  is  evident  that  the  body 

arrives  at  the  lowest  point  an  indefinite  number  of  times, 

which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  time  it  V^  L*r^ 

g 
hence  it  follows,  th^t  if  all  obstacles  were  removed,  the 

number  of  oscillations  would  be  infinite  and   the  time  of 

each  =r. 

The  value  of  dt  may  be  made  to  assume   the  form 


/r        —  dx  1 


g  Vbx  —  X''     '^(l— £) 

2r 


=  (by  developing  the  factor    • 


(1  —  — )     2  in  a  series)  J  v  -•  — . 

2r/  '  g    Vbx—x" 

(\  +  \.  fL+hl.J^+  &c.  \  if_===  be  multiplied 

by  each  term  of  this  series  the  resulting  terms   will  be  of 
the  form  ->  of  which  the  integral  when  taken  be- 

tween  the  limits  a?  =  o,  j;  =  6,  is 

a^r...l.3.5&c(2>»-3).(2m-l)  j.^^^  ^i^j^^  .f  ^  ^^ 

!•  2. 3**7n 

made  successively   =0   1,  2,  &c.     the   value   of  t   be- 

comes  T=zl.yL(l  +  (|^A  +  ,.Y^'^(-)(^-^y. 

g\  2.r  V2.  4—  2w       / 

*- — h  &c.  1 ;  i  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  described, 

which  when  it  is  inconsiderable  may  evidently  be  ne- 
glected, in  this  case  the  value  of  t  is  the  same  as  was  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  page ;  when  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, the  two  first  terms  of  the  series  are  retained,  in 
that  case  the  aberration  from  isocbronism  varies  as  the 
*  :  square  of  the  sine  of  half  of  the  amplitude  of  the  arc  de- 
scribed* •'-..' 

'  s. 


i 


(a)  A*  r  titc  lime  of  fallintbe  vertical  througb  a  sjiace 

stolialftfao  length  of  lUc  pendulum  =   V-,    we  ha« 
g 

T  ;  r"  W.V  -:  i/-'l  V  :  I;  if/'  beUie  timeempiojeJ 

fi        S 
to  describe  tlie  chord  of  ibe  indefinitely  small  arc,  asthif 
time  =: the  time  offolliiig  vertically  through  tlie dimneterSr, 

*(T  precediuR  Note  •  .•  it '•  =  V  — >  *•■   -rr-   ^  :C-.V-: 

V  — 1  i.  e>  w  '.  4  or  AS  the  periphery   of  a  circle  to  hm 

B 
limes  the  diameter;  hence  it  h  evident  that  the  chord  Js  not 
the  line  ofGwIftcst  descent,  tee  Note  (p). 

Naming  w  =  the  angular  velocitj-,  we  have  r=r.  w  :  ■; 

w  =:  L= ^SiC^Tif)  but  if  «  be  the    angular   distance 

r  r 

frx>m  thevertical  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  anil  0 
the  angular  distance  at  the  end  of  any  time  i,  we  have  b-r. 

.■  i=  V{^^  {COS.  0— cos.  a).    The 

acccelerating  force  in  any  point,  =  the  force  of  gravity  re- 
Kolved  in  the  direction  of  tlie  tangent;  *.*  if  any  vertical  line 
be  assumed  to  represent  the  force  of  gravity,  the  acceleratin;: 
or  tangential  force  =  this  line  multiplied  into  the  sine  of 
tile  angular  distance  from  the  lowest  point,  Ifthebodv, 
instead  of  fnlltng  freely,  had  a  velocity  at  the  commences 
nicnt  of  the  motion  due  to  the  height  //,  then  the  velocity 
at  any  point  of  which  the  height  =  x,  is  ^25-(A-}-6— j-Janti 
=  o,  when  j  =  A  -f  ft,  •.•  when  the  body  atiaius  a  heigin 
=  A  +  i,  it  ceases  to  rise  ;  v  will  never  vanish  when 
A  +  fi  is  >  Uian  the  diameter  which  is  the  greatest  value 
of  J-,  V  the  bod'-  "  tjracc  for  ever  ttith  a  variable  velo- 
city, the  grealf  -hen  at  the  lowest,  and  the  least  U 
the  highest  « ^^  he  vertical  diameter.  Wfam  t 
botly  M  attaci  ^^  describes  an  arc  of  a  curTe,tlw 


COS.  a,  j"=r. 


%. 


r 
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tension  at  tlie  point  to  which  the  etring  is  attached, 
arises  from  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  force  of  gravity 
resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  string ;  if  the  arc  described 
be  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  part  of  the  force  of  gravity  which 

acts  in  the  direction  of  the  string  =  g-( 1,  r  being  the 

leogth  of  the  string,  and  x  the  distance  above  the  lowest 

point;  the  centrifugal  force  =  —  =  2g.{^^j 

ways  acts  from  the  centre;  •,- the  whole  tension  =  Mg, 

1  i  if  M  falls  from  an  horizontal  diameter,  r  =  b, 

and  the  tension   at  any   point   =  SMgA         J;  i.e.  three 

times  the  effect  of  the  weight  resolved  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  vector.  If  the  pendulum  fell  fi'om  the  vertical 
position  freely,  then  b  =  2?and  ■.•  the  tension  =  Mg("  ^), 
and  when  x  —  o,]t  is  equal  5Mg.  or  five  times  the  weight  > 
-i 1  =  Mg  we  obtain  x=^b,  the  value 

ofaiwhen  thetension=the  weight  J  when  a:  =    ~ —    the 

tension  =  o;  but  as  x  can  never  exceed  either  i  or  2  r; 
when  it  is  respectively = these  quantities,  we  have  b  =  r,  b= 
-~,  if  6  Z.  r  then  the  force  of  gravity  resolved  in  the  db^ec- 

tion  of  the  string  is  directed  from  the  centre,  .'.  this 
point  then  suffers  a,  tension  from  both  causes ;    if  i  > 

— ,    the  centrifugal  force  is  throughout  >  thnn  weight,    ■.• 

the  whole  tension  can  never  vanish,  but  if6isnotZror>  — 

the  tension  may  vanish ;  at  this  point  the  body  will 
I  quit  the  circle,  and  as  its  direction  will  be  that  of  a  tangent 
I       to  this  circle  it  will  describe  a  parabola.     In  a  cycloid  if 
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a  iKxIy   fulU  Trcely  from  the  extremity  of  the  base,  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  weight  resolved  in  the  direction 

of  the  string  =g'—= — »  and  likewise  that  produced  by 


the  centrifugal  force  =     ^\ — ^^  =  g,    ^^  ^ ,  hence 


at  the  lowest  point,  the  entire  tension  =  twice  the  weight; 
in  any  other  point  the  entire  tension  is  to  weight,  as  twice 
the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  horizon 
to  radius;  hence,  when  the  body  falls  from  the  horizon- 
tal base,  they  are  equal  at  the  point  of  the  cycloidal 
arc  where  the  tangent  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60^  to  the 
horizon. 


r .. 


(  q  )  Calling  this  space  ar,  we  have  ^xWrW  ir*.-  :  -  •• 

g      g 

T*  :  1  ;  the  equation  T  =  tt.v  -  gives  likewise  a  very  ex- 
act measure  of  g^  for  if/  be  the  length  of  this  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds,  we  get  g  =  tt*./,  which  expresses  the  ve- 
locity generated  in  one  second  by  the  space  which  would 
be  described  with  that  velocity  continued  uniformly  for  that 
time,  the  space  described  by  a  body  falling  from  rest  in  a 

second  is  one  half  of  this,  or  tt*.  — ;    substituting   for  ir,  / 

their  numerical  values  given  in  the  text  we  obtain  3"^,66107 
for  the  space  described  in  the  first  second. 

As   the   sine  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent   at   any 

point  of  a  vertical  curve  makes  with  the  horizon,z=:  —^  the 

ds 

accelerating    force   along  the  tangent  =    g.~  =  ^.5- 

(when  the  curve  described  is  a  cycloid,  in  consequence  of 
the  equation  of  the  cycloid  5*= ifl^o:),  the  preceding  is  the 
expression  for  the  accelerating  force,  in  any  curve  what- 
ever which  renders  it  tautochronous,  •/  this  force  is  at  each 
instant  -frl  to  the  length  of  the  arc  to  be  described,  in  order 


to  arrive  at  tlie  lowest  point  of  tliu   cui've;  and  conversely 

if  _  =  As,  it  ia  easy  to  shew  that  when  the  curve  is  one  of 

single  aiyvaturc  existing  in  a  vertical  plane,  its  equation  ia 
that  of  a  cycloid,  for  by  integrating  the  preceding  equation, 
and  then  eliminating  s  between  the  integral  x^=\  As',  and 

—  =As,weobtain-— .—  =  ds^  =  du*  +  dx*'+dsi';  '■-r-  * 
ds  2A    .r  ^     '  '        '     A 

=  J*)  If  the  curve  is  one  of  single  curvature  inclined  to  the 

horizon  at  an  angle  =  6,  then  if  y   x'  be  the  coordinates 

in  that  plane,  we  have  j/=J/)  x^x'.   sin,  6,  consequently 

the  equation  of  the  curve  ia--T^.x',  sin.  0  =  s' ;  notethe  re- 
lation -J-  -^  =  ds"  =  generally  dx^  +  f^*  +  '^■«*>  and 
•IS-—,  a; =5*  is  independent  of  s^fj  these  quantities  may 

vary  according  to  any  law  whatever,  which  satisfies  the  equa- 
tion ds*=(fe'+(fy*+(fe*;  V  any  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture which  arises  from  wrapping  a  cycloid  around  a  vertical 
cylinder  of  which  the  base  is  a  continuous  curve,  will  satisfy 
the  preceding  conditions,  and  •-■  be  tauto  chronous;  and  con- 
versely such  a  curve  so  unfolded  as  that  it  might  entirely 
exist  in  the  same  plane  would  continue  to  possess  this  pro- 
perty, and  ■.■  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  a  cycloid.  We  might  investigate  a  priori,  the 
time  necessary  for  a  body  to  describe  any  portion  of  a  cy- 
cloidal  arc  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  moves  with  an  initial 
velocity  represented  by  ^2^/;,  for  let  i' represent  the  verti- 
cal ordinate  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  th*'  1 
origin  being  as  before  at  the  lowest  point,  and  x  the  ordi- 
nate after  any  time  /,  we  have  w*  =  %(A+A'— a-); 


^2g{/t  +  h'-x) 

di=-  J~L ^^ \ 


but  as  ds=.dx,  v  -  by  substituting  we  haw 


I 
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(—)     arc fcos,  =        (k+k'S  +  C;  as  /  =o  when  ar=A', 

C  =  — f^j*.  arc  fcoB.  =     "|  j  ;  and  when  x={>,  i>,  at 

the  lowest  point  /  =  (^)  •  fir— arc  f cos.  =      ""  j;if<=: 

o  I.e.  ifthe  initial  velocity  vanishes  /=ir.r^j%  *«•  asAdoes 

not  occur  in  this  expression,  the  time  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  arc  described ;  it  appears  from  a  compa- 
rison of  this  value  of  /  with  that  given  in  page  418,  that 
the  oscillations  in  a  cycloid  are  isochronoas  witli  the  indefi- 
nitely small  vibrations  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is 
equal  to  twice  the  axis  of  the  cycloid. 

Huygen*s  contrivance  depended  on  the  known  property 
of  cyloids,  namely,  that  their  evolute  was  a  curve  =:  and 
similar  to  the  given  cycloidj  hence  it  follows^  that  if  two 
metallic  curves,  each  consisting  of  an  inverted  semi  cy< 
cloid  with  an  horizontal  base  touched  at  their  upper  ex- 
tremities ;  and  if  at  their  point  of  contact,  the  thread  of 
the  pendulum  was  attached  (its  length  being  equal  to 
either  of  the  semi  cycloids,}  when  it  is  enveloped  on  the 
curves,  its  other  extremity  will  trace  a  curve  =  and  simi- 
lar to  the  given  curve,  having  its  axis  however  in  an  op- 
posite direction. 

(r)  From  the  times  of  vibration  and  lengths  of  these 
pendulums  being  the  same,  the  times  of  falling  down  the 
=:  axes  are  the  same,  *•"  all  bodies  fidling  freely  are  equally 
accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

It  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  time  of  describing  the  chord 
of  a  semi  cycloidal  arc  is  to  the  time  <^  desertbing  die 
arc,  as  the  chord  to  half  the  base  of  the  cycloid,  which  is 
evidently  a  ratio  of  major  inequality.*-^^  ^^^^P^f^M 
4,25. 


(p)  In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  curve  of  svriftest 
descent  in  a  vacuo,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  the  entire  line 
be  supposed  to  be  described  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  so  any  portion  of  this  line  intercepted  between 
two  assumed  points  is  described  in  a  less  time  than 
any  other  curve  joining  these  two  points ;  hence  if  xi/  be 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  coordinates  of  any  point, 
reckoning  from  the  point  whence  the  body  has  commenced 
to  move,  s  tlie  corresponding  arc  of  the  curve,  the  time  of 

describing  ds  =  — — ^.in  like  mannerifa  point  indefinitely 

^2gx 
near  to  the  first  point  be  taken  whose  coordinates  are  a/y  and 
the  corresponding  arc  described  from  commencement's', 
velinvex'zzx+dx:,  s'  =  s+rfs,  and  the  time  of  describing  t/s' 


^2gx''  ' 

the  lime  of  describing  the  entire  arc  made  up 

oids'+ds  = 

V2ga;           V2gj;' 

g  (  ^^  +  — ~\  but  from  the  conditions  of  the 
problemar  a:' are  independent  of  these  variations  ■.■3a:,Sa:'=o, 
and  consequently  -^ 

no  variations,  Z-ds  =S.  d  ^d^y'+dx'  ~-^^ — '■ 


SrfV        dy'.  grfy  _ 


,  but  dif 


■{-  dj/  is  constant,  therefore  B  dy  =  —  S  dt/',  consequently   ■ 

^■V        _       'V       =  o,    i.  e.  d.  (      ^^_\  -o,  (for  the 
rfs^r  ds.'^3^  ^ds^x   ^ 

two  points  xi/,  x'  y,  are  continuous,)  and  — ~^=  C ;  now 

dsy  X 

a.'i'^  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  makes  with 
ds 


*■•  (l 


lite  axis  of  J-,    when  the    arc  is   horizontal,    this  angles 

right,  and  ".■  _=  C,  (a  being  the  Talae  of  y   at  this 

*^  a 

))oint,)  ■■■  ^  =  V  -  hy  wiuariiig  and  substituting  wegei 

X 

(/j-*  -  •.■  (/^  =  dx.        f-,^—  and    ds  = 
"  Va  —  je 

dx  V  -^—  ■.■  s  =  —  2  ^fl(tt-j)+   C;   but  when  j=d, 
u  —  jr 

r  =  o,   -.■  C  =  2a,  and  <  =  2a  —  9  V^«(a_^J,  which  is 

ttie  equation  of  a  cycloid,  of  which   the  axis  is  a,  the  arc 

being  measured  fium  llie  horizontal  base. 

If  the  curve  is  not  required  to  pass  between  two  given 
points,  but  between  two  given  curves,  then  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  the  refjuired  curve  is  n  cycloid  meet- 
ing the  two  given  curvea  at  right  angles. 

(i)  In  an  indefinitely  smalt  portion  of  time,  the  quan- 
tity by  which  the  body  is  deflected  from  the  tangent  to  the 
circle,  which  measures  the  centripetal  and  consequently  tbe 
centrifugal  force,  in  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  described  i 
and  as  this  is  the  space  which  the  central  force  causes  a 
body  to  describe,  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  to  the  centri- 
fugal force  as  the  space  described,  in  consequence  of  ibe 
action  of  gravity  in  this  time,  lo  this  versed  sine. 

(/)  Calling  /  the   accelerating   force,    we    have  /  — 

llF'  "  ~  '2~i^'''''^~'JFr  "  di~^  '-^  ?  '  "^ 
curve  described  being  a  circle  in  which  the  deflection  from 
the  tangent  is  always  the  same,  the  force  acting  on  tbe  point 
is   a   constant  accelerating  force ;    hence     as  u*   always 

=2^A,wehave^  =/=  -^  and  -t  =  —  which  eives  oe- 
r       ■'  r  g        r  6         o 

ncrally  the  relation  between  the  centrifugal  force  in  a 
circle  and  the  force  of  gravity,  and  they  are  =  when//  = 
the  body  must  fall  through  half  the  radius  in  order 


r 


*«7 


lo  acquire  the  velocity  which  renders  the  centrifugal  forte 
equal  to  the  gravity;  il'P  =  the  time  of  revolution  we  have 

D  =  -p^  ',•/  =   -^,   this  expression   gives  ifViJU   =  ' 

2^?  ^°^  ^^^  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  the  force  of 
gravity  at  the  equator,  and  because  when  r  is  givenj  f 
varies  inversely  as  P',  if  P' be  the  lime  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion when  the  centrifugal  force  —  the  force  of  gravity,  we 

have   P*    :    P'*    ::   2S9    :    1     therefore    P'    =      _ 

17' 
hence  if  the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis  in  the  17th   part 
of  a  day,  /,  e,  in  1*,  24'  28^"   the   centrifugal  -force  would 
be  equal  to  the  gravity.  Sec  Notes  to  Chapter  VIII,  Vol.  11. 

It  follows  from  the  expresaion  /  =  -^^»  that  the  cen- 
trifugal force  on  the  earth's  surface  is  greatest  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  thatit  decreases  as  the  cosine  oflatitudc;  however  as 
its  direction  isinclined  to  the  direction  ofgravily  it  is  not  en- 
tirely efficacious  at  any  pa?-aWri,  and  by  a  resolution  offerees 
it  may  be  shewn  that  the  efficacious  part  is  to  the  whole  cen- 
trifugal force  at  the  parallel,  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitudcA 
to  the  radius,  and  therefore  to  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  as  cos.  X*  :  1  ;  the  part  of  the  resolved  force 
which  acta  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  gravity, 
and  is  therefore  inefficacious,  varies  as  sin.  X.  cos.  X. 

{«)  The  force  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  centrifugal 
force  is  *.■  the  measure  of  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
tendency  of  the  body  to  recede  in  the  direction  of  the  tan- 
gent; hence,  by  note  (()  it  is  ~-^=  — ;  {r  being  the  radhts 

of  ciirvalwe,)  the  effect  of  the  part  of  the  force  re- 
solved in  the  direction  of  tir  is  therefore  to  pro- 
duce a  continued  cJiange  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  effect  of  the  other  part  is  evidently  to  accc- 
lefale  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  body,  its  variation    = 

.  V  1  —  ?!_;  p  being  the  radius  vector. 
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(ii)   Calling  dp  tlie  part  of  the  radius  vector  intercepted 
betwen  the  curve  and  the  tangent,  di  the  arc  and  c  the 

chord  of  curvature,  we  have/  =  -t^  but  dp  =  —     •.• 


/   = 


ds* 


=  — ,  this  expression  isgener&l,  and  trueinde- 


di'.  c 
pendentlyoftlie  equal  description  ofareas;  on  the  hypothesis 

that  the  areas  are -H-I  totlietinies,uw-,  p  being  a  perpendi- 
cular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  force  on  tangent,  and  *,■ 

f  M which  isoneof  Newton's  expressions. 

■'        i>'.c 

Let  X  be  the  space  through  which  the  body  should  fall 
to  ncfjuire  the  velocity  in  the  curve,  the  vtlocily  acquired 
ID  falling  through  dc  is  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  arc 
is  described,  as  ^dc  :  ds ;  and  dc  :  x  '.'.  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  acquired  in  fulling  through  dc  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  with  which  dc  is  described,  v'^'^:^-'  ^dc^ :  ds^ 
V  x  =  —  —  -,  I.  e.   a  body  falls  throudi  one-fourth  of 

the  chord  of  curvature  to  acquire  the  velocity  in  the  curve. 

(v)  It  is  by  taking  llie  futiclion  of  the  radius  vector, 
which  is  equal  to  this  limit,  thnt  Newton  determines  the 
expression  for  force  in  conic  section^  spiral,  &c.,  see  Prin- 
cip.  Math.  sec.  2  and  3.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew 
by  rciiaoning  precisely  similar  to  that  in  pages  240, 
250,  that  if  a  body  is  attracted  to  two  fixed  points 
which  are  not  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  it  moves, 
the  body  will  describe  =  solids  in  equal  times  about  the 
line  connecting  the  attracting  points. 

The  proposition  established  in  page  246  may  be  thus 
proved,  by  what  is  stated  in  page  249,  X=— 1 Y  =  — ^ 

Z  =  -— }  multiplying  the  first  equation  by  ^  and  z,  tlie 
second  by  .v  and  z,  and  the  third  by  *  and  j/,  we  obtain  by 
lubtracling, 


3.  439 

B  =  Z.a:—  Xj:,  by  integra- 
ls ^  n  J.  /■/  Vr_-x»irf/  ■  ^.^_ 


df 


but  when  the  force  is  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  which  is  the 
origin  oix y  s,{Y x—'ii.y),\y s:—Xy),{7,x—'X.!i),  are  respec- 
tively =  Oj  see  Chapter  IV.  Note  (A),  •/  dyx—dxy  =  C.dh 
a  constant  quantity,  but  this  quantity  is  evidently  :=  to  the 
projection  of  the  element  of  the  area  on  the  plane  a:  y,  for 
letp  be  the  projection  of  the  radius  vector,  i^  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  x  and  y,  we  have  ,r  =  p  cos.  i^,^  =  ^ 
sin.  i/i,  V  xdj/—ydx=^-.  d^,  which  is  theelement  of  the  area. 
The  quantities  C  C'C"  dependon  the  nature  of  the  curve 
described.  In  the  case  of  a  conic  section,  origin  being 
in  the  focus,  they  are  respectively  -^1  to  the  cosines  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  planes  ^j/,;r£,i/2',to  the  plane  in  which  the 
body  moves,  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  parameter. 

Muhiplying  each  of  the  preceding  equations  by  the  va- 
riable which  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  then  adding 
them  together  we  obtain  the  equatioQci  =  Cj+C'^+C"a:, 
which  shews  tliat  when  a  body  is  acted  on  by  a  force  di- 
rected to  a  fixed  point,  it  will  describe  a  curve  of  single 
curvature. 

(x)  By  referring  the  position  of  a  point  In  space  to 
rectangular  coordinates,  every  species  of  curvilinear  motion 
may  be  reduced  to  iwa  or  three  rectilinear  motions,  accord- 
ing as  the  curve  described  is  of  single  or  double  curvature, 
for  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  is  completely  determined 
when  we  can  determine  the  position  of  iLs  projections  on 
three  rectanguhir  axes,  each  coordinate  is  the  rectilinear 
space  described  by  the  point  parallel  to  the  axis  to  which 
it  is  referred,  it  will  •.■  be  some  given  function  of  the  time  ; 
if  we  could  determine  these  functions  for  the  !/irec  coordi- 
nates, the  species  of  the  curve  described  would  be  given,  by 
elimmating  the  time  by  means  of  the  three  equations  be- 


tween  tlic  courilinates  ami  tlic  iJme.  The  spaces  being 
considered  »  lunLiicin  oi  ilie  lime  /  it  is  easy  to  shew  ihat 
the  velocity  i»=: -~aod/tIie  force  is -H-lto—l,  €ort  receiving 
the  increment  til,  then  j  s=  ^  (/)  becomes  s'  =  ^{t+dt)  and 
.■-.=  *.  *  +  g  Jf  +  ^.  <"'  +  &c.  ,  if  *  b=  con- 
sidered  at  indefinitcry  small,  in  whtcli  ease  we  can  consider 
the  velocity  as  uniform  and  the  force  as  constant,  —being 

the    coefficient    of  ill    expresses    the     velocity,  and   — 

being  the  coefficient  of  dt*,  it  is  -a-l  to  the  force;  •;'^ 
ihe  action  of  ibe  forces  soliciting  the  point  should  cease 
suddenly  — -  would   vanish,   and   the  point  would  move 


hccame  constant,  then  — j-  and  all  subsequent  coefficients 

would  vanish,  and  tlie  motlari  of  the  point  would  be  com- 
posed of  a  uniform  motion  and  of  a  motion  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, both  commencing  at  the  same  instant ;  now  if  / 
represents  the  force,  it  is  evident  that  Jl  dt  =:  dv,  = 
,  ds  _  d's 
''di  ~  IF.' 

{i/)  Let  P  Q  II  represent  the  resultants  of  ali  the  forces 
which  act  on  the  point  parallel  to  x  y  z  respectively,  we 

have  ^  =  P,  g?  =  Q.  ^  =   K,  consequently  if  the 

point  was  actuated  by  the  forces 

?.  ^  4-  Pr  -  rf.  ^  ^ 
dt 

they  would  keep  it  in  an  equilibrium  ;    hence  from  what 
lias  been  already  established  in  Notes,  page  SSi,  we  have 


r 


an        1 


(..|-p).S.  +  (..|-Q).S.+(..|-R).S-=o. 
if  the  point  be  free  we  shall  have,  as  is  slated  in  the  text," 
the  coefficients  oiSx',  Sj/,  Sz,  separately  =o;   i.  c.  -— =P; 

^ll  =  Q  ,  „  =  R ;  but  if  the  point  is  constrained  to 

move  on  a  curve  or  surface,  by  means  of  the  equations  to 
this  curve  or  surface,  we  can  eliminate  as  many  of  the 
variations  SrSy  &  as  there  are  equations ;  tlie  coefficients 
of  the  remainder  may  be  put=  to  cypher  ;  it  appears  from 
this  process,  which  is  that  made  use  ofby  Laplace  in  his  Ce- 
lestial Mechanics,  how  the  lawsof  the  motion  of  a  point  may 
be  deduced  from  those  of  their  equilibrium  :  we  shall  see  in 
the  sixth  chapter  that  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  any  system 
of  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  their  equilibrium; 
if  P  Q  R  are  given  in  functions  of  the  coordinates,  thea 
by  integrating  twice  we  obtain  j^^  s  in  a  function  of  the 
time;  two  constant  arbitrary  quantities  are  introduced  by 
these  integrations;  the  first  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the 
point  at  a  given  instant,  the  second  depends  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  point  at  the  same  instant:  iSxyz  came  out 
respectively  =  a.f{t),  b.f{t),  cfif),  the  point  will  move 
in  a  right  line,  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  it  makes 
with  X  y  s  ■=. 

\  the 


constant  quantities  ab  c  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tiony'(0»  if/  (0  =  t  then  ab  c  represent  the  uniform  ve- 
locities parallel  toj-^z,  and  the  uniform  velocity   of  the 
point  =   ^a*+i'  +  c';  ify(()=;°;  n  ic  are  proportional 
to   the    accelerating  forces   parallel   to   a   b  c,   and   the 
point  will  move  with  an  uniformly  acceleral 
presented  by  '^^^\^^^,\i  x-=,^.f{t)  -1 
€f(J)-Vd.Yif),    z  =  ef(t)  +  g.F{l), 
point  will  be  a  curve,   however  It  will  be 


lion;  for  liy  eliminating  t  we  obtain  an  equation  of  the 
form  Ax+]ii/+Cz  =  o,  which  is  that  of  a  plane; 
the  aimpleat  case  of  this  form  is  x=za't~i-b'i^,  i/=.c'l-\-d'l\ 
:=c'(+gr;  eliminating/  between  the  two  first  e(|ualions 
we  shall  obtain  an  equation  of  the  second  order  between  i 
and^,  wliicli  is  evidently  a  pnrabola  from  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  coefBcients  of  the  three  first 
terms.  Ifj-  =  f{t),t/  =  F(0  i  =  ^  {/},  all  the  points  in 
the  curve  will  not  exist  in  the  same  plane.  The  law  of  the 
Force  being  i^Iven,  the  investigation  of  the  curve  which  this 
force  causes  to  be  described,  is  more  difficult  than  the 
reverse  problem  of  determining  the  force,  velocity,  &c.  the 
natnre  of  the  curve  being  given,  as  the  integrations  whidi 
are  required  in  the  6rst  case  are  much  more  difBcult  than 
the  (lilferenliations  which  determine  the  force  and  velocity 
in  the  second.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  equations  of  condition  of  the  motion  of  a  mate- 
rial  point  is  necessarily  less  than  three  i  for  if  there  were 
three  equations  of  condition  between  the  coordinates  j_y  :, 
it  is  evident  that  if  these  equations  were  independent  of 
the  lime,  their  resolution  would  give  particular  values  for 
eacli  of  the  coordinates,  ■,-  'he  point  could  not  move ;  and 
if  the  equations  contained  the  time  the  values  of  x  y  z  are 
given  in  a  function  of  the  time,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
point  being  determined  n  priori  by  the  equations  of  con- 
dition, it  cannot  be  modified  by  any  accelerating  force ;  if 
there  were  more  than  three  equations  of  condition  their 
simultaneous  existence  would  imply  a  contradiction. 

(;)  As  Sj^  S^  Bz  are  arbitrary  they  may  be  assumed  =  to 
dx  dy  dz  respectively,   in   which  case   we   have 

•/by  integrating  ^^±M±^±  =  C  +  2/{Prfx+Qrfy+ 
Rf/i);   ifthisintegral  =/(.j:i/s),   then  f"  =  C+/(a'^2} 


I 
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let  A  be  the  velocity  corresponding  to  tlie  coordinates 
abc,  then  A'  =  C  +  2/{fl  i  c),  -.-  u=  -  A=  =  ^f{.x^jz) 
~2f{abc),  i.e.  the  diiFerence  of  the  squares  of  the  ve- 
locities depends  on  the  coordinates  of  tite  extreme  points 
of  the  line  described,  ■.■  is  independent  of  the  line  de- 
scribed; so  that  when  the  point  deacribes  a  curve,  the 
pressure  of  the  moving  point  on  tlie  curve  does  not  affect 
the  velocity.  Tlie  constant  ()uaniity  C  depends  on  the  va- 
lues of  nand  oix  y  s  at  any  given  instant;  when  tlie  movinff 
point  describes  a  curve  retnrning  into  itself,  the  velocity  is 
always  the  same  at  the  same  point,  and  if  the  vftlocities  of 
two  points  of  which  one  describes  a  curve  while  the  other  de- 
scribes a  right  line,  are  equal  at  =:  distances  from  the  centre 
offorce  at  any  given  instant,  they  will  be  equal  at  all  other= 
distances ;  if  the  Ibrce  variesas  then"'  power  of  s  the  distance 
from  the  centre,  then _/(x_yB)=:s"+',','i^— A'=s"+' —«"+', 
and  2dv.  v—  (»+I).  s*ds, ".'  by  erecting  in  the  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  ordinates  =;1  to  j°,  the  resulting  figure 
will  represent  the  square  of  the  velocity,  when  71  is  positive, 
this  figure  is  of  the  parabolic  species,  when  it  is  negative  it 
will  be  of  the  hyperbolic  species ;  if  P/ix  ^  Q^  -f-  TW:i 

I.                  .JO-          -11        'IP      ilQ    9^     dR„  , 

be  an  exact  difterential,  tlien  =  --^j  — — =— &c,  and 

dj/      dx     ds      dx 

P  Q  K  must  be  functions  of  J.' 31  3  irtdepeiidently  of  the 
lime ;  now  if  the  centres  to  which  the  forces  were  directed 
had  a  motion  in  space,  the  time  would  be  involved,  and 
•/  Vdx  -f-  Q.dif  -f-  B.dx  would  not  be  an  exact  differential ; 
if  P  Q  R  arose  from  friction  or  the  resistance  of  a  fluid,  the 
equation  Vdx  -(-  Qrfy  +  Rrf»  would  not  satisfy  ilie  pre- 
ceding conditions  of  integrability,  for  as  in  such  cases 
P  Q  R  depend  on  the  velocities^  '     Qdy  -f 

Rf/s  cannot  be  an  exact  dififeren  dered  as 
independent  variables,  conse'que  :egrate, 
loultl   in   the   expression  ]  substi- 
tute for  these  variables  and  thei  values 
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in  n  fiinciioii  or  the  time,  whicli  su|>po9es  that  the  problem 
is  already  solved,  ■,■  wheu  the  jioirit  to  which  the  force  b 
direeted  i>  in  tnotiou,  or  when  the  Torce  arises  from  fric- 
tion or  resisuince,  ihe  velocity  involves  the  time  and 
Ptlx  +  Qdif  +  IWz  is  not  an  exact  differentia).  When 
a  point  moves  in  a  right  line,  the  velocity  is  =  to 
the  element  of  llic   space  -^ded   by  the  element  of  ihe 

lime,    I.  e.  V    =    '•' d^' +dy' -k  ilz*     (hj^  jg   ^^^^  t^ue  for 

dt 
curvilinear  motion,  forifPQR   should  suddenly  cease, 
the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  each  coordinate  is  uniform 

and  =  -f  Ji  ^  respectively  ;  therefore  v  the  velocity  of 
the  point  will  be    uniform   and   Us  direction    rectilinear, 

i.  e.  V  =  ^=^djr'+dj,'+dx^  .  i[,e  rectilinear  direction 

«'  dl 

is  that  of  the  tangent,  for  if  A,  B,  C,  denote  the  angles 
which   this  direction  makes  with  x)/z,    we  have 

ids  K        dx        3  n      ds 

V.  cos.  A  =— .  COS.  A  =  —  ;  andwcos.  B=-_,cos. 

■        di,  dt  dt 

T)      du  r^        ds  r^       dx  A  dx 

-d_^ 

IT 

angles,  which  any  tun^eiit  makes  with  the  coordinates,  •.• 
the  tangent  coincides  with  the  line  along  which  the  point 
would  move  if  P  Q  R  should  suddenly  cease. 

If  the  point  moves  on  any  curve  whatever,  the  centri- 
fugal force  =-,  if  c  Notes,  page +28,  and  as  this  force  acts 

in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  curve,  if  all  the  accele- 
rating  forces  which  act  on  the  point  be  resolved  to  two,  of 
which  one  nets  perpendicularly  to  the  trajectory,  and 
the   other  in   the  direction    of  the   tangent,   the   resul- 


tant  of  the   first  of  these  forces  and   of  — , is  the  entity 

pressure  of  the  point  on  the  curve,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  curve  is  an  accelerating  force  =  and  contrary  to  this 
resultant,  denoting  the  normal  force  by  L,  if  A',  B',  C,  be 
the  angles  which  it  makes  with  xy  a  respectively  ;   by  the 

Notes  to  page  *31,  we   have  V^=  P  +  L  cos.  A',--- = 

ill*  dt* 

Q+  L  COS.  B",  TT—  ^+  L  COS.  C;  but  since  the  normal 
at* 

is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  we  have  --   cos.  A.'  -\-  -M. 
(IS  ds 

COB.  B'  +-T--  COS.  C  =  0,  we  have  also  cos.  *A'+  cos.*B' 

+  cos.'C'=l,  '."between  these  five  equations  we  can  elinii- 
nateA'B'C'L,  and  the  resulting  equation,  which  as  of  the 
second  orderb.eing  combined  with  the  equations  of  the  tra- 
jectory, which-  are  given  in  each  particular  case,  will  de- 
termine the  coordinates  x  1/  x  in  a  function  of  the  time  ; 
If  the  tiiree  preceding  equations  be  multiplied  by  dx  dy 
dn  respectively,  and  then  added  together,  we  obtain 
d'x  dx-i-d*i/  dj/+d's  da 


dt* 


:  lVa:  +  Qrfy-|-  R(/^  +  L  (cos.  A' 

(fj;-i-cos.  B'.  rf^+eos.  C.  ds)  as   the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond member  =  o,  we  have,  by  substituting  for  the  first 

member  its  value,  (£Il^  =  P.dx  +  Q.di/  -f-  R.rf«j   -.■ 

dt* 


-  Q.^  +  a.^  I,  e.  the  accelerating  force 


S^  ds^      ds 

resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  is  equal  to  the  se- 
cond differential  coefficient  of  the  arc  considered  as 
a  function  of  the  time,  which  is  an  extension  of  what 
has  been  established  in  Notes,  page  430  ;  it  likewise  ap- 
pears that  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  is 
totally  independent  of  L  ;  and  also  that  when  there  is  no 
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accelerating  force,  -—  =  o.     It   appears   from  what  has 

been  just  establishedi  that  when  the  equations  of  coDdition 
of  the  motion  of  the  material  point  are  independent  of  the 
time,  tlie  resultant  of  the  forces  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  equations  of  condition  is  normal  to  the  curve  de- 
scribedby  the  point,  for  in  that  case  P'r/jr+Q'^/y+R'^jsiro; 
P'  Q'  R'  being  the  resultant  of  these  forces  resolved 
parallel  to  ar^<;  respectively;  but  if  these  equations 
are  functions  of  the  time  P'dx  +  ^'dy  +  R'tfe  is  not 
=  o.  If  V  denotes  the  rebultant  of  all  the  accelerating 
forces  which  act  on  the  point,  and  the  B  angle  which 
this  resultant  makes  with  the  normal,  V  cos.  0  ex- 
presses the  resultant  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  nor- 
malf  and  when  the  curve  described  is  of  single  curvature, 

— J- V  cos.  6.  expresses  the  entire  pressure  =  L ;  =  —  + 
r  r 

P.  -i(  +  Q.  _i,  -/if  the  equation  of  the  trajectory  be  given, 

and  also  the  values  of  P,  Q,  in  terms  of  x  y^  we  can  deter- 
mine Vy    and  *.*  L,  and  substituting  for  L    this    value, 

in  the  expressions  for  -— ,  -^  &c.  we  mightby  integrating, 

determine  the  position  of  the  point  at  any  given  moment, 
and  also  its  velocity.  As  the  coordinates  are  arbitrary,  if  we 
make  one  of  them  to  coincide  with  the  normal  to  the  curve, 
denoting  by  A',  B',  the  angles  which  the  radius  of  the  oscu- 
lating circle  makes  with  the  normal  and  with  the  coordi- 
nate, which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  tangent,  and  by  m,  n^  /, 
the  angles  which  V,  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces,  makes 
with    the    three    coordinates,    the    force   expressed    by 

—  resolved  parallel  to  these  coordinates  =  — .  cos.  A,— 
7'  r  r 

COS.  B,  — ^  COS.  90^  ;     and   V   resolved   parallel    to    these 
r 

coordinates    =    V   cos.  m^    V   cos.  w,  V  cos,  l^  and  as 

A    m  denote   the    inclination   of  the    radius    of  curva- 
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V'' 


ture,  and  of  V  to  the  normal,  — .  cos.  A  +  V  cos.  m  ex- 

presses  the  pressure  of  the  point  on  the  surface,   V  cos.  n 
+  — ,  cos.  90°  expresses  the  force  by  which  the   point  is 

moved ;  •/  V  cos./  H •  cos.  B  =  the  motion  perpendicu- 

r 

lar  to  the  tangent  =  0 ;  hence,  if  V/  r  and  r  were  given,  we 

might  determine  B  and  */  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the 

osculating  circle  to  the  tangent  plane,  and  when  there  is  no 

accelerating  force,  — .  cos.  B  =  o,  /.  e.  B=90,  or  the  plane 

r 

of  the  osculating  circle  is   at  right  angles  to  the  surface 

— •  COS.  Bi= —   sine  of  the  inclination  of  plane  of  oscu- 
r  r 

lating  circle  to  the  plane  which  touches  the  surface. 

{aa)  Let  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  given  points 
from  the  plane  which  separates  the  two  media  =  a^  a\  if 
through  these  two  points  a  plane  be  conceived  to  pass  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  surface  which  separates  the  media, 
and  if  the  line  described  be  supposed  to  be  prdected  on 
this  plane,  then,  since  the  extreme  points  of  this  line  are 
given,  a  a'  the  perpendicular  distances  of  these  points 
from  the  separating  plane  will  also  be  given ;  and  also  c  the 
intercept  between  these  perpendiculars  reckoned  on  this 
plane,  let  a;,  af^  denote  the  angles  which  the  projection  pf 
the  line  on  the  perpendicular  plane  makes  with  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  separating  plane  at  the  point,  where 
the  projection  of  the  line  described  meets  the  separating 
plane  ;  then  we  have  evidently  c  =  a  tang,  x^  +  a'  tang, 
y,  \i%  denotes  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  where 
the  ray  of  light  meets  the  separating  plane  from  its  pro-r 
jection  on  the  perpendicular  plane,  and  ^y  the  distances 
of  the  given  points  from  this  plane,  we  have  evidently  yzz 

i^ z^  +     ^^ >  y'  =  V   f «*  4-     ^      )  *   but  as  the  den- 
cos.  *x  \        COS.  ^od' 

sUy  of  the  two  media  through  which  the  light  passes, 
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ihuiijfli  (lilTcrcnii  Irom  one  to  the  other,  is  uniform  for  each 
of  thum  reipectivvly ;  "  n'  the  velocities  in  those  media 
will  be  uniform,  v/v  d  s  =  ntf  is  the  partof  the  integral  of 
r  d  3  which  appertains  to  the  first  medium,  snd  n'l/lk 
part  of  this  integral  which  appertains  to  the  second, 
scqiicnlly  by  Note  {lif))ny+n'  t/  =  /v  d  s  ib  aminimam, 


COS. 

mum  with  respect  to  jr,  x,  j:',  of  these  x  ^'  are  connected  bj 
the  equation  c  =  a.  tan,  ^--l-n'.  tan,  jr';  vin  the  first  place  ihe 
clJfTereatial  of  the  preceding  function  with  respect  to  2=1:^ 

(iz      de  dz  y  ds    21        y    y 

=  o,  but  OS  this  equation  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  x  =  0, 
it  follows,  that  the  track  of  the  luminous  ray  coincides  wiih 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  separating  the  sur- 
faces sntl  passing  through  the  two  given  points  j  therefore 

but  differentiHtiof,' 


COS.  *«  cos.  *3^ 

the   equation  c  =  a,   tan.  x  +  a'.  Ian.  a^   we  obtain 

a.  dx    ,  It',  f/x'  I  ....       dx'  .     ,  1 

(- i»=Oi  hence  eluuinating  — —  between   these 

COS. 'j     COS.  \tr  dx 

twoequations  we  find  n.  sin.  j.=n'sin.  j-';  but  j:  is  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  a^' the  angle  of  refraction,  txihose  smi 
are  therefore  in  a  given  ratio.  If  the  ray  of  light  instead 
of  penetrating  the  second  medium  is  reflected  back,  tlien 
the  velocity  remains  the  same  during  the  entire  route,  and 
/!v  ds  becomes  jyrfj,  which  is  by  hypothesis  a  minimum: 
therefore  the  track  of  the  ray  is  the  shortest  possible, 
consequently  it  makes  =  angles  with  the  reflecting  surface, 
■.■  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are=:. 

{bd)  ^=C+Q./(Pdx+Qcl}/+Rdz)  see  page  4^32  ;'  vSv 
=  PSx+QSj/+RS«,  V  substituting  in  the  equation  of  page 
131  ;  we  have 
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Ji>,  now  as  dsx  Vdy+rfy-^d3%     '■4--  S  f/s  ~ 
I  dx  ■{-  •^.  S  dy  +  — ,£(fs,aiid  as  it  is  indifferent  which 
of  the  characteristics  ff  or  S  precedes  the  other;  we  have 

V  dl  J  tit 

Sj/.  li^  -  82 (f^  vi.  S*  +  So.  A  =  8  (orfs)  = 

,  /dx.SiS+di/Su+(lts.ia\      .   ^  .  .. 

a.  ( ■^  ^  1  i  integrating  with   respect   to 

d,  we  haTe  8/  [v  d  s)  =  C  + 


described  by  the  point  are  fixed,  Sx  Sj/  Sx  are  =  to  cypher 
at  these  points;  ■/  S/{v.ds)=o  for  C'evidently  vanishes;  •.• 
/{vds)  is  either  a  maximum  or  minimum  :  but  it  is  evident 
from  thenatureof  the  function/{»£/j)  that  it  is  not  a  maxi- 
n ;  hence  of  all  curves  which  a  point  soUicited  by  the 
forces  P  Q  R,  describes  in  its  passage  from  one  given  point 
to  another,  it  describes  that  in  which  S.  (i'rfs)  =  o,  conse- 
quently that  in  which  v.  ds  is  a  minimum ;  if  there  are 
HO  accelerating  forces  v  is  constant,  and  f{v,  ds)  becomes 
v-fds,  -,■  in  this  case  the  curve  described  by  the  moving 
point  is  the  shortest,  and  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  motion  the  time  will  also  be  a  minimum  :  since  S/u.  ds 

o,  is  true  in  all  cases  in  which  Pdar+Qdif-i-Rdnis  an  exact 
differential,  it  is  true  for  all  curves  described  by  the  ac- 
tions of  forces  directed  to  fixed  centres,  the  forces  being 

1  to  functions  of  distances  from  them  ;  and  if  the  form 
of  these  functions  was  given,  we  could  determine  the  species 
of  the  curve  described,  by  substituting  for  v  its  value  in 
terms  of  the  force,  and  then  investigating  by  the 
calculus   of  variations  the    relation    between   the  ordi- 
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(n)  Bv  Notei,  page  +11,  it  appears  ihat  wlien  the  flulJ 
ii  at  rest,  and  v  each  molecule  tit  rest,  the  resultant  ol 
nil  the  forces,  bj^  which  it  is  acluated,  must  be  at  righl 
anf{le«  to  the  surface  on  which  it  exists  ;  for  it  follows 
from  the  perfect  mobility  of  the  particles  of  fluids, 
that  wheu  n  fluid  mass  is  in  equilibriu,  each  constltueDl 
molicule  of  the  fluid  mustalso  be  in  etjuilibrio.  Whena 
molecule  exiiits  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  resultant  of 
all  the  forces  by  which  it  is  actuated,  must  from  what 
is  already  established,  be  perpendicular  to  that  surface; 
a  molecule  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass  is  sub- 
jected to  two  distinct  actions,  one  arising  from  the  forces 
which  solicit  it,  and  the  other  from  the  pressure  produceJ 
by  the  surrounding  particles ;  and  theentire  pressure  at  any 
point  arises  from  the  combined  action  of  the  two.  If  a 
fluid  mass,  of  whitth  the  molecules  are  solicited  by  any  acce- 
lerating forces  whatever,  be  in  etjuilibrio,  when  contained 
inavessel,  which  is  closed  on  evetyside;  and  if  the  equili- 
brium would  cease  to  exist  if  an  aperture  was  made  in  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  it  is  necessary  in  this  caae,  that  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  sides,  should  be  perpendicular  to 
them,  as  otherwise  the  resistance  of  the  surface  would  not 
destroy  the  pressure;  the  intensity  of  this  pressure 
in  general  varies  from  one  point  to  another,  and  de- 
pends on  the  accelerating  forces  and  on  the  position  <^ 
the  .point;  with  respect  to  those  fluids,  which  are  termed 
elastic,  they  may  indeed  press  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  enclosed,  though  no  motive  forces  act  on 
the  particles,  or  without  any  pressure  urging  the  surfaca 
of  the  fluid  i  for  as  they  perpetually  endeavour  to  dilate 
themse'lves   in  consequence  of  their  elasticity,   this  gives 


k^ 
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rise  to  «  pressure  on  the  sides  orthevesBel,  which  is  always 
constant  for  the  same  iluid,  and  depends  in  general  on 
the  matter  of  the  fluid,  its  density  and  temperature. 

(b)  By  considering  each  molecule  as  an  indefinitely 
small  rectangular  parallelopiped,  we  are  permitted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pressure  accelerating  forces  and  density  ofeach 
point  of  any  one  of  its  surfaces  are  the  same ;  we  also  can 
thus  express  the  fact  of  the  equality  of  pressure  which  is  the 
fundamental  principle  from  which  the  whole  theory  o£ 
their  equilibrium  may  be  deduced ;  let  p  denote  the  mean 
of  all  the  pressures  on  any  side,  p'  the  corresponding  pres- 
sure on  the  opposite  side,  p  the  density,  P,  Q,  R,  the  acce- 
leratiiig  forces  which  solicit  the  molecule,  resolved  parallel 
to  the  three  coordinates  of  the  angle  of  the  parallelopiped 
next  to  the  origin  ;  then  dx  dy  dx  represent  the  dimeii- 
dona  of  the  parallelopiped,  and  p  being  a  function  of  xy  z, 

we  have  8p  =  -^^  Sa;  +  ^.  8y  +  ■^.  Be;  now   the  pnral 

lelopiped,  in  conse<]uence  of  theprcsswe  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, will  be  urged  in  the  direction  of  x  by  the  force 
(p'—p).  dy.  dz,  but  as  p'—p  is  the  differential  of  p,  taken- 
on  the  hypothesis  that  x  onl'y   is  variable,  we   have  p' 


(we  have  taken  -J-,  &c  negatively,  because  tfaey  diminish 

the  coordinates)  i  but  p  being  the  density  of  the  mole- 
cule, its  quantity  of  matter  zz  p.  dx.  dy.  dz.  and  its  mo- 
live  force  arising  from  P,  =:  p  P.  dx  dy  da\  the  force  with 
which  the  molecule  is  solicited  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  force  and  ofthe  pressure,  both  of  which  act  on 

.t-  ""i""i"6  =:  i  p  P  —  ( -^J  (  dx.  dy.  dz ;  similar  equa- 

Mnsd  for  the  forces  parallel  to  y  and  x. 
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(c)  By  hypothesis  tlie  molecule  is  in  equilibrlo,  there- 
fore in  consequence  of  what  is  established  in  Notes,  page 
4S0,  we  have 

I  p  R—  (^  J  .  8^,  /.  e.  lp^p[V.lx+Q.  Sy+  R.  S«) ;  as?/; 

is  an  exact  variation,  the  second  member  must  be  so  like- 
wise, therefore 

</.  pP_f/.().Q.  d.Q.  V^dLg.  R,  d.  p.  R_d.  p.  Q 
d%^  dx  d%  dx  dy  dz 

and  multiplying  the  first  of  these  equations  by  R,  the  se. 
cond  by  —  Q,  and  the  third  by  P^  we  obtain  by  expanding, 

p.  R.</P  ,  R.P>rfp_Rp.  dQ.  RQ.  rfp,       p.Q.rfP 
dy  dy  dx  dx      ^  dz 

Q.  P.  rfp_     pQ.  rfR     RQ.rfp .  pP.AQ  ,  RQ.8p_pRrfR 
<far  dx  dx  dz  dz  dy 

+  ^  by  reducing  all  the  terms  of  which  Sp  is  a  factor 

dy 

to  one  side,  and  adding  them  together,  we  obtain 

R.rfP     R.  ^Q_Q.  d?     Q.dK^V.  dQ      F.  dR\ 

dy  dx  dz  dx  dx  dy    j 

_/    RP^RQ^QP      RQ      PQ^RPXg  ^^. 

\      dy       dx       dz         dx  dz        dy  /    ^ 

therefore  by  concinnating 

P.  ^  _Q.  ^  +r4P_P.^+Q.|R_R.^=o; 
dz  dz  dy  dy  dx  dx 

when  this  equation  is  satisfied,  the  equilibrium  obtains 
though  p  remains  undetermined.  But  if  the  relation  in- 
dicated by  this  equation  does  not  obtain  betvireen  the  forces 
P,  Q^  R,  the  fluid  will  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agi- 
tation whatever  figure  it  may  be  made  to  assume  ;  and  if 
P  Q  R  be  functions  of  the  coordinates,  p(  PS^  4.  Q^y  j^ 
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RSz)  Ciin  be  integraled  b)'  the  method  of  quadratures]  by 
means  of  which  we  can  find  the  value  of^  for.iiiy  given 
point,  and  ■/  the  force  with  which  any  side  of  the  vessel  is 
pressed;  but  though  the  equilibrium  be  impossible  when 
the  equation  of  condition  is  not  satisfied,  it  does  not  follow 
that  when  it  is  satisfied  that  the  equilibrium  will  obtain  ; 
for  in  most  cases  this  fluid  must  assume  a  determined  fi- 
gure depending  on  the  nature  of  P  Q  R.  Likewise  though 
in  the  state  of  equilibrium  all  the  molecules  in  the  same 
strata  have  necessarily  the  same  density,  and  experience 
the  same  pressure,  the  converse  is  not  true,  for  in  homi>- 
geneous  incompressible  fluids  p  is  constant,  In  those  sec- 
tions of  the  fluid  in  which  neither  Sip  nor  Sp=o; 

Sp  never  =:  o,  if  the  fluid  be  elastic,  because  p  being  a 
function  of^,  if  the  density  has  a  finite  value,^  can  never 
vanish. 

(d)  If  the  fluid  be  free  at  its  surface,  p=o,  •/  if  Bx  Sj/  Sx 
belong  to  the  surface  we  haveo  =  PSx  +  QSi/+'Rdz:=Xtlu, 
H  being  the  equation  of  the  surface,  and  X  a  function  of 
xi/x  ;  therefore  the  resultant  of  P  Q  R  must  be  perpendi- 
cular to  those  parts  of  the  surface  in  which  the  fluid  is  free, 
for  in  this  case 

P  Q  R 


^P'+Q'+R'  -^P'  +  Q^+R*  •^P'  +  Q^H-R* 
are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  resultant  of  P  Q  R 
makes  with  the  axes  of  x  y  z,  but  as  PSar  +  Qg^+RS^:  = 
XSu  they  express  also  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which 
the  same  axes  make  with  the  normal,  ■.■  the  normal 
coincides  with  the  resultant ;  this  coincidence  of  the 
normal  with  the  resultant  is  a  condition  which  must 
also  be  satisfied  to  insure  the  equilibrium ;  by  means 
of  it  we  can  determine  in  each  particular  case,  the  fi- 
gure corresponding  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid;  if  for 
instance  there  is  only  one  attractive  force  directed  towards 
a   fixed  point)   the  form  of  the  surface  will  be  spherical, 
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the  fixed  point  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  (if this 
{K>int  be  at  an  infinite  distance  the  sphere  degenerates  into 

a  plane,)  for  in  this  case  -^=  —  \  (x — a)  dx  +  { y — b)dy  + 

(s — c),dz\  ::zF.  dr  ;  a  b  c  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centre, 
to  which  F  the  force  is  directed,  and  if  the  origin  of  thecoor- 

dn       V 

dinates  bcin  the  centre,  we  have  -^= — (acdjc  +ydy+  zdz), 

if  the  density  p  is  constant,  or  a  function  of  ^,  the  equation 
of  each  stratum  of  level  becomes  or* +^  +  «*  =  C,  which 
belongs  to  a  sphere  of  which  the  centre  coincides  with  the 
point  of  common  reunion  of  the  directions  of  all  the  forces. 
When  P8x+Q^^+  R82  arise  from  attractive  forces,  as 
is  stated  in  the  text,  it  must  be  an  exact  variation  =  S^,  v 

we  have  Sp  =  p.  S^,  consequently  as  ~i-=S^,  p  must  be  a 

P 
function  of/?,  therefore/?  will  be  a  function  of  p,  and  they 

will  be  same  for  all  those  molecules  in  which  the  value  of  ^ 
is  given,  i.  e.  for  molecules  of  the  same  strata  af  level ;  and 
for  a  fluid  in  which  0  varies,  an  equilibrium  cannot  take 
place  unless  each  respective  stratum  be  homogeneous,  for 
in  this  case  p  and  *.*  p  is  constant ;  for  surfaces  iu 
which  p  is  constant  ^p  =  0^  therefore  for  such  surfaces 
P.  8x+Q.  Sj/+R.  82  =  o,  and  the  resultant  coincides  with 
the  normal.  The  integral  of  o=p8^  is  a  constant  arbitrary 
quantity,  which  indicates  that  the  given  equation  0=C  ap- 
pertains to  an  indefinite  number  of  surfaces  differing  from 
each  other  by  the  value  which  is  assigned  to  this  quantity ; 
in  the  equation  0  =  C,  d^  evidently  =r(?,  *«•  ^  is  either  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  and  generally  when  P8a:+Q8y+ 
RS2;  is  an  exact  variation,  p  is  a  function  of  ^,  *••  the  equa- 
tion Sj3 — p.  S^  =  0,  indicates  that  in  the  state  of  equili- 
brium, there  is  a  function  of  ^  and  xyz^  which  is  either  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  If  this  quantity  be  increased  by 
insensible  gradations,  we  shall  have  an  indefinite  ntimberof 


rfaces,  distributing  tlie  entire  mnES  into  an  indeSnite  se- 
ries of  strata  constituting  between  any  two  strata  vhat  have 
been  termed  s/ra /a  of  level;  the  law  of  the  variation  of 
density  p  in  passing  from  one  stratum  to  the  consecutive 
one,  is  altogether  arbitrary,  as  it  depends  on  what  function 
of  0,  p  is,  but  this  is  undetermined.  It  appears,  therefore, 
from  what  precedes,  that  there  are  two  cases  in  which  Sp  = 
I,  when  it  is  at  the  free  surface,  in  which  case^  vanishes 
of  itself,  and  also  when  p  is  constant,  i.  e.  for  all  surfaces 
of  the  same  level  ;  ■.*  when  the  fluid  is  homogeneous,  the 
strata  to  which  the  resultant  of  the  forces  is  perpendicu- 
lar, are  necessarily  of  the  same  density;  when  the  fluid  is 
contained  in  a  vessel  closed  on  every  side,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  all  strata  of  the  same  level  should  have  the  same 
density;  in  elastic  fluids  it  never  could  happen  that  p 
should  vanish,  or  that  PSj'+Qgj/+RS^  =  o,  therefore  un- 
less the  fluid  extends  indefinitely  into  space,  so  that  p  may 
be  altogether  insensible,  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrio  except 
in  a  vessel  closed  on  every  side. 

(rf)  In  the  case  of  our  atmosphere  p  is  observed  to  be 
-—1  top  i.  e.  p  =  kp,  k  depends  on  the  temperature  and 
matter  of  the  fluid,  by  svibstituting  for  p  in  the  equation 

Sp=pSil>  we  obtain  Sp=^^^<{>  '.•  by  integrating  log. p  +  C 
=i,  because  when  the  temperature  and  matter  is  given,  k 

■  is  constant,  by  making  C  =  to  log.  E,  we  obtain  JJ  =  Ec  , 
I  since  ■■■  p  and  p  are  functions  of  ^,  they  will  be  constant 
I  for  each  stratum  of  level,  but  the  law  of  the  variation  of 
I  density   is  not  arbitrary  as   in  the  case  of  incompressible 

■  fluids,  for  the  equation  p  =  T=-r-  "^  ^  determines  the  law; 
I    if  the  matter  of  the  fluid  remaining  homogeneous  the  tern- 
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I>erntiirc  hIiouIcI  vary,  k  will  l>e  a  function  of  the  variable 
temperature,  but  in  order  that  ^^^  should  be  an  exact 

variation,  k  and  consequently  the  temperature  should  be 
functions  of  ^ ;  these  functions  are  arbitrary,  hence  wbea 
the  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  equilibriuniy  the  temperature  is  arbi- 
trary though  uniform  for  each  stratum;  if  this  law  wasgiva 

we  could  integrate  Js  from  which  we  could  infer  the  law 
of  the  densities  and  pressures  by  means  of  the  equatiooi 

/^  E      /^ 

(e)  Let  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  quiescent  fluid  be 
the  plane  of  the  coordinates  of  a?,  y»  the  axis  of  z  is  in  this 
case  vertical,  which  is  also  the  direction  of  ^  the  accelerat- 
ing force  of  gravity;  hence  xy  are  =  o,  and  R  =  j[in 
the  equation  given  in  page  452,  and  then  Sp  becomes  = 
p,  gSzf  \'  pzzpgZf  since  p  =  o  when  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter where  2=0,  there  is  no  constant ;  calling  h  the  height  of 
any  level  above  the  pressed  surface,  and  A  the  area  of  the 
pressed  surface,  since  all  the  points  are  equally  pressed,  and 
the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  the  surface  :=  ^^  n  the  prei- 
sure  on  the  entire  base  =  A.pzzp^k  A,  kA  s  the  volume 
of  a  cylinder  whose  base  =:  A  and  height  that  of  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  pgk,  A  is  the  weight  of  a  corresponding 
cylinder  of  water,  *••  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  vessel, 
provided  the  base  and  height  of  the  water  above  the  base 
remain  the  same,  the  pressure  which  the  base  experiencet 
from  theincumbentfluidt  remains  the  same^  we  suppose  in 
this  casethat the  fluid  is  in  a  vacuo,  otherwise  jiidoesnotva- 
nish  when  zzzoy  and  we  must  have  at  the  8urface/i'=:  p^t 
this  is  the  pressure  due  to  the  atmosphere^  or  to  any  fhrca 
which  acts  equally  on  all  the  points  of  the  horizontal  8U^ 
face. 
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(/)  The  pressure  on  each  point  pgs.  v  =  pir,  tt  ex- 
pressing one  of  the  equal  elements  of  the  base,  into  which 
the  pressed  surface  is  divided,  and  as  the  pressureof  all 
the  elements  are  parallel  to  each  other,  their  resultant 
is  obtained  by  taking  the  integral  of  pn^e.  jr  extended  to 
the  entire  area,  this  integral  is  =  to  A  2^,  A  denoting 
the  area  of  the  pressed  surface,  nntl  z,  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  surface  from  the  plane  of 
the  level  of  the  fluid  j  from  lids  it  appears  that  the 
pressure  depends  only  on  the  extent  of  the  pressed 
Burface,  and  on  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below  the 
level  of  the  fluid,  therefore  if  this  surface  was  supposed  to 
revolve  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  pressure  which  it 
experiences  will  remain  the  same. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  lateral  pressure  of  a  fluid  in  !i 
vessel  whose  sides  are  perpendicular  to  the  base,  for  as  the 
pressure  is  propagated  equally  in  every  direction,  the  pres- 
sure of  each  molecule  is  -H-I  to  its  distance  from  the  horizon- 
tal surface  of  level,  hence  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  entire 
lateral  pressure  in  such  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
triangular  prism  of  water,  whose  altitude  is  that  of  the 
fluid,  and  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram,  one  side  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  vessel,  and  [he  other  side  to 
its  perimeter. 

What  precedes  suggests  a  method  of  finding  the  centre 
of  pressure  of  a  fluid,  this  centre  is  that  point  to  which  if  a 
force  equal  to  the  whole  pressure  were  applied,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction,  it  would  keep  the  surface  at  rest,  it  is 
therefore  the  point  where  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  surface  meets  it,  and  as  the  pressures 
of  the  elements  are  parallel  forces,  the  point  of  applica- 
of  t^iH  resultant  must  be  determined  by  the  theory  of  the 
moments  of  these  forces,  ■.•  as  pg~w  denotes  the  pressure 
-  for  each  element,ypgsV  expresses  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  these  elements  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  which  is  consequently  =  A  s,:,„  ^„  being  =  the  dls- 
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taiiceoftlie  centre  of  pressure  from  the  surface, 
•  ^^JlJL^  which  shews  that  this  centre  coincides  with  that 

of  percussion,  hence  if  a  plane  surface  which  b 
pressed  by  a  liquid  be  produced  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  their  common  intersection  be  made  the  axisof 
suspension  the  centre  of  percussion  will  be  the  centre  of 
pressure  : — see  Note  (^),  Chapter  V.  This  centre  of  pres- 
sure always  lower  than  he  centre  of  gravity  except  all  the 
))oint8  of  the  surface  are  equally  pressed,  in  which  case 
they  coincide. 

(^0  Let,  as  in  page  352,  P  represent  the  weight  of  a 
body  in  a  vacuo,  P^  its  weight  in  any  fluid,  V  its  volume,  D 
its  density,  11  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid,  p  its  density, 
and  /f  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  we  have  F= 
\.Dg,  n  =  VpG  ,  P  -  n  =  P',  eliminating  V  and  n,  we 

P         p 

gravity  of  the  body  with  resj^ect  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  it  follows  from  what  is  stated  in  the  text, 
that  two  bodies  which  balance  in  air,  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  equal  weight,  unless  they  are  constituted  of  the 
same  materials  ;  it  follows  likewise  from  this,  that  as 
^'VD  —  gV[t  =  the  motive  force  of  a  body  existing  in  air, 
by  dividing  this  expression  by  V.D,  the  moss,  the  quote 

=  5"*    ]^  — n  \  ^^  being  the  density  of  the  air)  represents 

the  accelerating  force  of  a  body  in  the  air ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  air  retards  the  motion  of  bodies,  both  be- 
cause it  diminishes  its  accelerating  force,  and  also  because 
it  produces  a  retarding  force  depending  on  the  velocity 
and  figure  of  the  moving  body.  When  a  body  floats 
on  the  water,  it  actually  exists  in  two  different  fluids,  part 
being  in  the  air  and  the  other  part  in  the  water;  hence 
the  common  rule  for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 


obtain  =— ;    which   equation  gives   the  specific 
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bodies  is  incorrect ;  to  correct  the  result  we  should  sub- 
tract the  number  expressing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air, . 
from  the  two  numbers  expressing  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  body  and  fluid  on  which  it  floats. 

(/i)  A  body,  whether  it  floats  on  a  fluid,  or  whether  it 
is  entirely  submerged,  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  it  satisfies 
the  two  following  conditions,  namely,  when  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  part  immersed,  or  of 
that  of  the  displaced  fluid  exist  in  the  same  vertical ;  ser 
condly,  when  the  weight  of  this  portion  =  that  of  the  body 
itself;  if  the  body  is  homogeneous  and  entirely  submerged, 
the  two  centres  of  gravity  coincide,  and  if  its  density  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  fluid,  it  will  remain  suspended.  . 

(i)  The  body  being  supposed  to  be  in  equilibrio  in  a 
fluid,  the  plane  of  its  intersection  with  the  fluid,  which  is 
termed  the  plane  of  flotation,  will  be  horizontal,  if  it  then 
be  raised  or  depressed  in  a  vertical  line,  and  then  inclined 
by  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  0  to  the  hprizontal  posi-. 
tion,  and  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  being  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  first  plane^ 
if  2^  be  the  distance  of  this  plane  from  the  present  plane  of 
flotation  of  the.  fluid,  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  fluid 
depends  on  the  circumstance  of  ^  0,  which  at  the  com» 
mencement  are  supposed  to  be  very  small,  remaining  al- 
ways so. 

u  being  the  variable  velocity  of  any  element  dm  of  the 
mass  of  the  body,/u^  dm  =  C+20  expresses  the  sum.  of 
the  living  forces,  where  0  depends  on  the  forces  of  gravity, 
and  on  the  vertical  pressures  which  the  fluid  exerts  on  all 
the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which  are  submerged 
under  the  water;  but  as  the  resultant  of  the  motive 
forces,  which  are  equal  for  each  molecule,  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  molecule  of  the  water,  is  the  same  a& 
that  of  the  vertical  pressures  of  the  fluid,  if  dv  be  an 
ielement  of  the  volume  of  the  body,  corresponding  to 
e/w,  an  element  of  its    mass;    the   entire    motive   force 
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o(dm  when  imfncr«ed  iii  the  fluid  =  gdm  —  g^Vf  and 
therefore  from  what  U  established  in  page  452,  ^  = 
f  zg.dm^/  zgp^v  i  V  ^f  »i  represent  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  mass  M»  from  the  horizontal 
plane,  we  shall  have  /xg^dmssg./zuimssgMz,;  /zgpiv 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  one  relatiTe  to  the  volume 
Vy  the  part  of  M  which  is  beneath  the  original  sectbn  of 
the  body  in  its  second  position,  it  v  =^  g^px^  Zg  being  the 
variable  distance  of  the  centre  of  graritj  ofV  from  the 
plane  of  flotation ;  */  if  K  represent  the  value  of/»b 
taken  in  the  limits  of  V,  so  that  g>pK  maj  be  the  second 
l^art  ofg./stpdv,  we  shall  have  ^  sgM»^ — SrpV;r,„— ^pK  j 
but  if  a  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
M  and  V,  in  the  second  position  of  the  body,  this  distance 
reduced  to  the  vertical  s  a.  cos.  9,  •/  as  the  difference  be- 
tween z,  and  9,^  is  always  =  to  this  reduced  distance  we 
have  z,  zz  z„z±z  a.  cos.  0,  and  v  by  substituting  ^  =  =^ 
gpVa.  cos.  0— ^pK.  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  by 
decomposing  the  area  of  the  original  section  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  elements^  and  then  projecting  them  oq 
the  plane  of  flotation,  (quantities  of  the  third  and  higher 
orders  being  neglected,)  that  the  value  of  K^zq.pAo 
/zdv=\bi^*  cos.  fl+iy  sin.'O.  cos.  9  where  fr=the  area  of 
the  original  section,  and  y  zs/Pd\,l  being  a  perpen- 
dicular from  any  point  in  the  original  section  on  the 
intersection  of  the  original  section  with  the  horizontal 
one  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  dX 
an  element  of  the  original  section  ;  hence  we  obtain  the 
value  of  ^  =  =±r  ^.pVa.  cos.  9 — i  gpb^.^  cos.  0 — igpy  sin. 
^0.  cos.  0=  (neglecting  quantities  of  the  third  and  higher 
orders)  :±=gp\a=^pVa6* — fe(>*?*— igrp7-6*  \'/u.^dM  + 
gp{y.z±zVa).  6^+gpbZ*=:C;  ^gp^a  being  contained  in  the 
value  of  C;  as  0^,  H,*  are  positive^  it  may  be  shewn  as  in 
Notes  to  page  381  that  if  y  =i=  Va  is  positive,  the  constant 
quantity  will  always  remain  so  ;    and  the  value  of  C  de- 
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pends  on  the  values  o(u6Z  at  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  it  therefore  is  a  very  small  quantity ; 

the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  depends  on  the  sign  ofydtz 
Ya,  and  it  will  be  always  stable  when  the  coefficient  is+at 
the  origin  and  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  motion ; 
Bs/l^dk  is  necessarily  4- 9  if  V^  is  also  positive,  the  coeffi- 
cient Ya+fPdX  is  +,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  but 
from  what  has  been  established  already  Va  is  -(-,  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  mass  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  volume  of  the  displaced  water  ;  but  if  this  latter  centre 
be  the  lower,  then  Va  must  be  taken  with  a  negative  sign, 
and  in  order  that  y — Ya  may  be  +  it  is  necessary  that  y 
should  be  >Va ;  but  y  varies  with  the  position  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  horizontal  plane  with  the  original  plane, 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  original 
plane,  therefore  in  its  revolution  about  this  centre  it  must 
assume  different  values,  and  if  in  that  part  of  the  revolution 
in  which  y  is  a  minimum  its  value  predominates  over  V^, 
it  must  do  so  in  all  other  positions,  and  •/  y — Va  will  be 
always  positive;  e,g  in  a  ship  the  line,  relatively  to  which 
y  or  fPd\  is  a  minimum,  is  evidently  the  line  drawn  from 
the  prow  to  the  stern ;  and  if  the  area  of  its  plane  of  flota- 
tion be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  elements,  and 
if  the  sum  of  all  these  multiplied  into  the  square  of  their 
respective  distances  from  this  line  be  greater  than  the  pro- 
duct of  the  volume  of  displaced  water  multiplied  into  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  frond  that  of  the  vessel,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  stable  relatively  to  all  the  small  oscilla^ 
tions  of  the  vessel. 

{k)  When  fluids  communicate  by  means  of  a  level  tube, 
the  pressure  of  each  is  equalto  a  cylinder  of  the  fluid  whose 
•base  A  =  the  common  horizontal  surface,  and  whose  alti- 
tude =  the  vertical  height  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  re- 
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spective  fluids  above  the  surface  of  contact ;  hence  if  5  s'  de- 
note the  specific  gravities  of  two  fluids  and  h  V  their  respec- 
tive heights,  we  have  shA^s'h'A ;  hence  as  we  know  s%  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface  relatively 
to  s  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  the  ratio  of  5  to 
/  gives  the  ratio  of  h  to  k'  (the  height  of  the  homoge- 
mogeneous  atmosphere.)  It  likewise  appears  that  all  baro- 
meters, ovhatever  may  be  the  diameters  of  their  bores, 
stand  at  the  same  height. 


CHAPTER  V. 


{a)  Let  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  A  A'  be  repre- 
sented by  m  and  m',  their  velocities  by  v  i/,  and  let  u  be 
the  common  velocity  after  the  shock/v — u  will  be  the  velo- 
city lost  by  A  the  body,  whose  velocity  is  the  greater  of  the 
two,  and  u — i/  will  be  the  velocity  gained  by  A'  ;  by  hy- 
pothesis {m+myi  +  m{v — u)  +  m\{u — x/)  represents  the  sum 
of  the  quantities  of  motion  previous  to  the  shock,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  7».(u — z/.)= 
ffi'^u — i/),  •/  {m  +  7n')u  is  what  existed  previously  to  the 
shock ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  equation  that 

the  common  velocity  u  =  ^^  +  ^\^  ;     if,   however   A  A' 

m+m' 

moved  in  opposite  directions  with  the  velocities  v  t/,  then 
we  would  have  7w(i?— w)=;//(w-l-t/)  and  therefore 

u  =  — ~    ^  ,but  this  value  may  be  comprised  in  the  first 

7/*  "T"  Jii 
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by  attending  to  the  signs  of  the  velocities  ;  this  effect  of 
the  mutual  shock  of  the  two  bodies  is  the  same  as  if  the 
forces  F  F^^  which  separately  actuated  m  m'  to  make  them 
acquire  the  velocities  v  x/,  were  impressed  on  m  and  w!  simul- 
taneously, for  the  velocity  communicated  by  F  tom-f-^  = 

!^^^       and  that  communicated  by  F'  = r-,   and   •  • 

the  velocity  of  7«+m'  arising  from  the  combined  action  of 

Fand  F'=  -— — .  =t=  ,  the  sign   bemg  +  or  — 

according  as  F,  F'  act  in  the  same  or  in  contrary  direc- 
tions; if  77}^  has  no  motion  previous  to  the  shock  t/=o  and 

H  = y  ;  •/  \im'  be  very  great  relatively  to  w,  this 

WI  +  /71 

quantity  vanishes.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  bodies 
which  impinge  on  the  earth,  and  all  points  which  are  im- 
moveable may  be  considered  as  bodies  whose  masses  are 
infinite  relatively  to  the  striking  bodies;  as  in  this  case, 
inv=:(m-|-m^)z/,  m  loses  by  the  shock  a  quantity  of  motion  = 
m'.  Uy  which  is  that  gained  by  m\  see  Notes,  page  44-0  ; 
multiplying  the  equation  (;w+?w')w=7»t?=±:wV,  by  2m  and 
then  subtracting  from  both  sides  wt)*+mV*  +  (m+m')w*  we 
obtain  mt)*  +  mV*  —  (m + m!)u^  =  mt?- + m'xf* — 2^^(;wl;=±=w^ V) 
-J-(»i4-w')tt*  i.  e.  mv^  +  TwV* — m'u^  —  mu^  =  m{v — u)*  + 
(«i+:i/)*.  •/  if  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  experience 
a  sudden  change,  there  results  a  diminution  in  the  sum  of 
the  living  forces  of  all  the  bodies  =  to  the  sum  of  the 
living  forces  which  would  ^arise  from  the  velocities  lost  or 
gained  by  the  bodies. — See  Notes  {s)  {t)  of  this  Chapter. 

ip)  In  fact  if  the  principle  of  D.  Alembert  be  applied  to 
'determine  the  circumstances  qC  the  impact  of  two  bodies 
of  any  form  whatever,  this  principle  furnishes  us  in  gene- 
ral with  but  twelve  equations  between  the  unknown 
quantities  of  the  problem,  which  in  the  most  general  case 
of  it,  are  thirteen  in  number,  the  percussion  which  the 
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bodies  experience  at  the  instant  of  the  shock  being  con- 
sidered as  one  of  them ;  v  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  equations  to  determine  these  unknown  quantities; 
but  the  consideration  of  the  compressibility  of  the  two 
iKxlies  furnishes  an  additional  equation,  and  thus  renden 
the  problem  completely  determinate. 

In  order  to  prove  what  is  asserted  in  page  279,  let, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  non-elastic  bodies,  v  t/  he  the  veloci- 
ties of  m  m'  previously  to  impact,  they  may  be  as- 
sumed respectively  =tt+(v — ti),  u—{u — t/),  let  V,  V  be 
the  velocities  of  m  m'  after  the  impact,  those  being  consi- 
dered as  positive  which  move  in  the  direction  of  m 
before  the  shock,  and  those  as  negative-  which  move  in 
an  opposite  direction,  v  ^  ^^  he  always  positive,  but  i/  « 
V  V  may  be  cither  positive  or  negative ;  let  u  be  deter- 
mined from  the  equation  m{p — «)  ==  wf{^ — i/),  ti— v^  «— t/ 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  impact,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  perfect  elasticity  of  m^  tnf  they  will  be  reflected 
back  with  those  destroyed  velocities  ;  v  V  the  entire 
velocity  of  m  after  the  shock  =  u — {p — u)  and  V  that  of 
f??',  =  w+(w — t/),  V  substituting  for  u  its  value 

!!L'±i:ty,  we  obtain  v^("'-'"0  r+2»«V 
w+7/1  m+mr 

y,^{m'-m)r/+2mv,  ...V-V'=p-t/,iindifi«=«'iV=r'; 

V'=v;    we  have  also  by  conscinnatipg  fnV*+i»'V'*  = 
4M*(m  +  w')  —  4fU{tnv+m't/)+m  v*+m'x/*.  =  mv*  +m'%/*. 

{c)  Id  general  when  a  body  receives  an  impulsion  in  any 
direction,  it  acquires  two  difierent  motions,  namely,  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  and  a  motion  of  translation,  which  are  re- 
spectively determined  by  the  equations  given  in  page  44>4, 
when  the  three  first  equations  vanish,  the  forces  are  reducible 
to  two  =  and  opposite  forces  acting  in  parallel  directions, 
when  the  rotatory  motion  does  not  exist  the  instantaneous 
forces  have  an  unique  resultant  passing  through  the  centre 
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gravity ;  when  tlie  molecules  of  the  body  .ire  Eolicited  by 
accelerating  forces,  these  in  general  modify  the  two  mo- 
tions which  have  been  produced  by  an  initial  impulse  ;  if, 
however,  the  resultant  of  the  accelerating  forces  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  the  rotatory 
motion  is  not  affected  by  them,  as  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  a  sphere  and  planets  supposed  to  he  spherical,  but  iu 
consequence  of  the  oblateiiess  of  these  bodies  the  direction 
of  the  accelerating  force  does  not  pass  accurately  through 
the  centre;  ■.-  the  axis  of  rotation  does  not  remain  accu- 
rately parallel  to  itself,  however  the  velocity  of  rotation  ii 
not  sensibly  altered. — See  Vol.  II.  Chapter  VI. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  position,  &c.  of  these  axes, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  pressure  on  a  fixed  axis 
which  arises  from  a  body  revolving  about  this  axis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  primitive  impulse;  for  this  purpose,  if  this 
fixed  axis  be  the  axis  of  ^,  j-_y  s  being  the  coordinates  of 
dm,  ui  the  angular  velocity,  and  r  the  distance  oielvi  from 
the  axis  of  2  ;  the   centrifugal-  force  of  the  element  dm  is 

-TT-1  to  ru*  ;  for  it  is  =  to  ^   and  T  vai'ying  as  -  ,  it  is 

proportional  to  iw';  the  fixed  axis  is  therefore  urged  per- 
pendicularly to  its  length  by  the  Ibrce  j'Ci^dm,  and  the  re- 
sultant of  all  sncU  forces  for  the  sum  of  the  elements  dm, 
or  their  two  resultants,  when  they  are  not  reducible  to  one 
sole  force,  expresses  the  entire  pressure  which  the  axis  ex- 
periences during  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  as-,"  ,    are 

the  cosines  of  the  angles,  which  the  direction  of  the  force 
tut'dm  makes  with  the  axes  oi x  and  of_y,  xu>'' dm, yiL^ .dm 
represent  the  components  of  this  force  resolved  parallel  to 
these  axes,  •,•  /  xbi'dm^w'/xdm  is  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  parallel  to  the  axb  ofj-,  which  integral  is  =  w'Ma;, 
M  being  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  x,  the  coordinate  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a:;  and  Ci^^y,  ex- 
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prestci  Uie  resultant  of  llie  forces  ui*J'y  dm  parallel  to  the 
axit  of  ^  i  if  jt'  x"  represeut  tbe  respective  distances  of  the 
resultant*  w'Mj:,,  u'M_y,,  fruiu  the  plnne  of  ;r,  y,  by 
what  is  citablished  in  Motes  page  428,  we  shall  liaie 
Mj-^,=  /xe(/jn,  My,  a„  =  /y  e  dm,  hy  means  of  these 
equationt  we  can  deteriuiae  z,  z„  and  the  intensities  of  the 
forces  which  acting  in  the  planes  x  z,  jf  x  urge  tbe  fixed 
axisper])endictilarl}'  to  its  length,  ifa,  =  2„  the  forces  i'Mji, 
M*M:c„  are  applied  to  tbe  same  point,  nnd  are  ■,■  reducible 
to  one  force,  of  which  the  intensity  =<Zr"M(^'*,+y,*)  whid 
therefore  expresses  tbe  pressure  on  tbe  axis  of  the  bod;; 
now  if  tbe  axis  of  js  be  supposed  to  be  enHreli/  tree,  I'.f-if 
tbe  body  is  supposed  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  the  several  points  do  not  exercise  any 
pressure  on  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  so  that  this  axis  hasiu 
itself  no  motion  of  rotation,  neither  is  it  subjected  to  an; 
pressure  ;  then,  not  only  the  moments  of  the  forces  which 
would  cause  them  to  revolve  about  the  axis  of:::,  but  also 
the  pressures  on  this  axis  are  =  to  cypher,  i.e.fxzdm—o^ 
fyi!dm'=o,f.rfJm  =.o,fi/  dm=o;  from  the  two  last  it  fol- 
lows, that  a ,  1/^  are  =  respectively  to  cypher,  therefore  each 
free  axis  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity ;  however, 
it  is  evident  from  tbe  two  first,  that  an  axis  may  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  without  being  free,  lor 
Ci'f^dm  =  li'Mj,  this  (juantity  =  o,  when  the  origin  is 
in  tbe  centre  of  gravity ;  but  ;■,  the  coordinate  of  its  point 

of  application  —  /  •»  -   "'  jg  infinite,  unless    fxxdm  is  at 

*  Mx,  -^ 

the  same  time  equal  to  cypher. 

In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  principal  axis 
of  rotation,  conceive  a  plane  to  pass  through  this  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  xj/,  nnd  let  Q  equal  the  angle 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  ibis  plane  with  this  principal 
axis,  and  i/.  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x,  and  this  in- 
tersection; now,  if  the  position  of  an  element  din  be  re- 
"rred  to  three  coordinates  x'  j/  z'  of  which  tbe  first  is  pa- 
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raJlel  to  the  intersection  above  mentioned,  the  second  is  per- 
pendicular to  this  intersection,  and  the  third  «'is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  sr,  then  it  is  evident  from  the  transformation  of 
coordinates  that  we  have  x'  =  x.  cos.  i/'+y.  sin.  \l,y'  =y 
COS.  \^  —  X,  sin.  \ft,  z'=^z,  and  consequently  x"  =  x.  cos.  ^ 
COS.  0+1/.  sin.  1^.  COS.  9  -\-  x  sin.  6 ;  .y"  =  z,  cos.  9  —  x, 
COB,  ^,  sin,  0— j/.  sin.  ^p.  sin,  0,  z"=i/,  cos.  (/^— j.  sin.  i/-,  y, 
y, »"  being  the  coordinates  of  which  the  free  axis  is  one ; 
therefore  a;''y  =  —  ia:*.C03.'i^.  sin.29— jj/*  sin.  'i^.sinSO 
'\-ix.*  sin.2fi— arj/.  sin.  i^.  cos.  i/i,  sin.  2  6+.r«  cos.  i/-,  cos.  2fl 
+y!!  sin.  ^.  COS.  20 ;  x"z"=  —x^.  sin.  i/(.  cos,  if.  cos.  6  +  y 
sin.  if.  cos.  ip.  cos.  0  +  xy.  cos,  0.{cos.  ^i/-  —  sin.  'if)— ara 
sin.  if.  sin,  04-j/s  cos.  i^.  sin.  0;  -.•  substituting  these  values 

in  the  equation/^:^LL_=o/^  ^  '  "*=  o;  by  assuming 
COS.  20  COS.  B  •'  ° 

fx^dm=A,fyd^m  ='Q,fz'dm=C;fxiidm  =  D,/x!sdm 
^'^fyzdm^V,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  equations, 
o—~\.  tan.  20  (A  cos.  'if  +  B.  sin.  *if  —  C)  —  D  sin.  if . 
cos.ii.  tan.  20+E.  cos.  if  4- F.  sin.  if. ;  o=(B-A)  sin.  if. 
COS.  if+D(cos.  'if— sin,  'if)  —  E  sin.  if,  tan.  0+F.  cos.  if. 
tan.  B ;  by  assuming  tan.  if  =  /  the  last  equation  gives  us 
„„  (,-  (A-BV  +  D^--l) 
(F-EO-sec.^ 

•■ion   on-    2(F-EfltDf  +  (A-B)f-D;  .ec.  j.       . 
(F— EO".  sec.  »^-[D»'  +  (A— b)(_Uj" ' 
but  by  means  of  the  first  equation  we  obtain 

by  equating  these  two  values  we  derive  an  equation  of  the 
fifth  degree  and  divisible  by  sec.  'if  =l-{-l^;  ■;  t  will  be 
finally  given  by  an  equation  of  the  third  degree ;  therefore 
for  every  body,  there  is  either  one  or  three  real  values  of 
/  —  tan.  if.  and  consequently  of  if,  and  as 

.  (A— B)  sin.  2tf — 2D  cos,  2if 
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it  it  evident  ilut  wc  hive  alvrsy*  ■  real  ralue  for  $,  aad 
tbcu  bjr  meant  of  the  angln  i^  aod  0  we  can  determine  (bt 
pmittoo  of  a  free  axb  for  every  body :  but  id  poiot  offset, 
tbe  tlircc  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  are  realt  and  there- 
fore there  are  three  free  axes  belonging  to  every  body ; 
for  if  U)«  uxU  of  X  be  tbe  free  axis  determioed  by  ibftt  one 
of  the  three  roots  which  U  given  lobe  real,aiid  if  tbeaiii 
of  si"  of  which  (he  position  is  determined  by  i/>,  6,  was  alu 
free,  when  these  angles  are  always  positive,  the  three  roots 
are  real,  and  %•  then  besides  the  uxis  of  x"  the  axis  o(x  is 
also  free;  x",y',  »",  j,^,  «,  representing  the  same  as  be- 
fore, if  J  be  a  free  axis  wehave/a:y(/ni=D  =  0,/jTi/m= 
E=0;  consequently  tbe  axis  of  j;'  will  be  also  a  free 
axis,  if  the  equations/ jyrfm  fxsdm  respectively  =  0,  after 
substituting  for  tbem  D=0,  E^O,  give  real  values  for^ 
and  d,  but  these  equations  then  become,  &=:F.  sm.  ^—\- 
tan.  2  fl.(A  cos.  'i/-  +  B.  sin.  'i^—  C),  o  —  ¥.  cos.  ^ 
tan.  0  —  (A  —  B]  sin.  i^.  cos.  ^;  these  two  equations  of 
condition  niu^t  be  satisfied  when  the  axes  of  x  and  x' 
arc  simultaneously  free  axes,  but  the  last  may  be  sa- 
tisfied by  supposing  cob.  )^  =  0,  or  ^  =  90",  and  sin, 
1^=  I.     By  substituting  this  value  in  the  first  equation  we 


obtain  Ian.  20= 


B— C 


which  is  satisfied    by  0  or  0'  =  fl 


+90 ;  since  ^f/  =  90,  and  the  jUanes  xx',  a/x"  are  by  hypo- 
thesis perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  angle  between  t!ie 
axis  of  y  and  the  axis  of  x  is  olso  90°,  and  therefore  the 
axis  of  X  is  perpendicular  to  the  two  others,  and  as  d'—  B 
=90,  it  follows  that  every  body  has  at  least  three  axes  in- 
tersecting each  other  perpendicularly  in  their  centre  of 
({ravity.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  analysis  that 
the  values  offli^  are  deduced  by  assuming/ j;^(/m=o; 
which  it  appears  from  tile  reality  of  the  roots  may  obtain 
without  thocquntions/j-rfm=o,  fydm-=o,  having  place, 
iftiicse  equations  do  not  vanish  neither  ,r,  nor y,  will  va- 
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cish,  but  as  by  hypothesis,  /  xzdm,  /t/!sdm=0  respectively, 
«'  a"  will  vanish ;  and  tlie  axis  of  rotation  will  experience 
a  pressure  represented  by  w'M^ar/H-j//  applied  at  the 
origin  of  the  coordinates,  sfe  page  466  j  in  this  case  there- 
fore if  the  origin  be  fixed,  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
centrifugal  forces  will  be  destroyed ;  hence  if  the  axis  of 
rotation  for  which  fi/  xdm=o,  Jx  xdm=o,  be  at  liberty  to 
turn  about  the  fixed  point,  the  body  will  revolve  about  this 
axis,  as  if  it  was  fixed  ;  consequently  it  appears  that  a  fixed 
point  being  given  in  a  body  of  any  figure  whatever,  there 
always  exist  three  axes  passing  through  this  point,  about 
which  the  body  may  revolve  uniformly,  without  any  dis- 
placement of  these  axes,  and  just  as  if  these  axes  were  al- 
together immoveable,  and  these  are  the  only  axes  which 
possess  this  property,  for  supposing  the  body  to  revolve 
about  any  other  axis  passing  through  the  fixed  point,  this 
axis  would  evidently  experience  a  pressure,  which  would 
not  pass  through  the  fixed  point ;  since  then  a/  and  z" 
would  no  longer  vanish,  if  the  axis  was  suddenly  remit- 
ted to  revolve  freely  about  the  fixed  point  the  pressure  will 
no  longer  be  destroyed,  therefore  this  force  would  displace 
the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  motion  would  be  deranged  ;  it 
appears  from  this  that  if  a  body  impinge  on  another  re- 
tained by  one  sole  point,  its  motion  will  be  continued  uni- 
formly, if  it  commences  to  revolve  about  one  of  the  princi- 
pal axes  which  intersect  in  this  fixed  point,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  axis  were  fixed,  in  this  case  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  percussion  on  the  axis  of  rotation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  motion  be  reduced  lo  one  sole  force 
I  perpendicular  to  this  axis  and  passing  through  the  fixed 

I  point,  for  it  is  then  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the 

fixed  point. 

This  sum  of  the  products  of  each  molecule  oF  the  body 

Linto  the  square  of  its  distance  from  an  axis  is  termed  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  respect  to  that  axis. 
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Ifr,  r*,  T*,  denote  the  dbtaitcet  of  the  element  dm  from  ihe 
mmt  x-.ff,  *,  rCTpectively,  we  hove  r  =  Vj^-j_jJ,  ,>- 
*'x*+!*,  r*=  ^'jr'+y  the  motnenu  of  Inertia  relalirelj 
to  :r,y.  >,  *rB/f'i/«  =  CB+C),/r^rfw=(A+  C),  /r^''^= 
A+B  rctpectiTely,  which  ore  severally  =Ma*,  W)*,W, 
a,  &,  c,  being  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  ^avitj,  and 
be«deatl>ete three  equBlions  between  A»  B,  C,  wehavealM 
D=o,  E=o,  F=o ;  x,y,  s  being  free  axes ;  relatively  to  anj 
other  axis  if,  of  which  the  position,  with  respect  to  the 
[^□e  xy,  is  det«rniiaetl  by  0  and  i/,,  we  have  the  moment  of 
inertia r'=/(y"+jr"Vm=  A. (sin.  Y  +  cos.'./- sin.  "flj+B 
(co».*i//+8in.*^.  »in.'fl)+Ccos.  '0  =  M^;  for  each  axis  situ- 
ated in  the  plane  offy,  wehave0=o,  and  the  moment  ofin- 
ertiawith  respect  to  such  an  axis  =  Asfn.Y-)-B.cos.'i^+C 
=  Mw',  V  M«'-  Mm*=  (B  — A).sin.  V.  Mi"  — Mm* 
=  {A  — B).  C08.  Y.  Mc*  — Mm'  =(Aco8.  Y+  B  sin."^ 
-  C,  Mi"  —  Mm"  =  (A  COB.  Y  +  B  sin.  'i/-  —  C).  sin.  'fl; 
whatever,  tliercfore,  be  the  vnlue  of  '^,  or  the  position 
of  die  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  x  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  plane  ar,  y,  the  dillerence  between  the  mo- 
mentB  of  inertia  relatively  to  a  line  which  coincides  with 
the  intersection  of  these  planes  and  to  any  axis  x"  existing 
in  the  perpendicular  plane  (=MA' — Mm',)  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum, when  0=0,  ill  which  case  the  axis  of  j-"  coincides  withr, 
a  free  axis  of  rotation,  i.  e.  the  difference  between  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  free  axis  ofs,  and  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  it  existing  in  iheplnneof  j',  y  which  is  abo 
a  free  axis,  is  >  than  the  diiference  between  the  moments 
of  inertia  relatively  to  the  first  of  tliese  axes  and  any 
other  axis,  therefore  the  moment  of  inertia  relatively  to 
the  first  axis  is  >  or  <  than  with  respect  toany  other  axis 
according  as  it  is  >  or  .^  than  relatively  to  the  axis  in  the 
plane  ^j/i  V  the  momciii  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the 
the  &rst  axis  is  either  a  tnaxlmtim  or  minimum.  As  the 
same  may  be  shewn  to  be  true  with  respect  to  tlie  other 
two  principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  this  first  axis,  it  fol- 
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lows  in  general  that  in  every  body,  the  moment  of  inertia 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  three  free  axes  is  a  niaxinium  or 
minimum.  But  as  from  the  nature  of  moments  of  inertia 
in  general,  they  can  neither  become  negative  or  infinite,  it 
follows,  that  these  three  moments  are  alternately  maxi- 
ma or  minima.  If  1/1=0,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  moment  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  j:"  being  by  wliat  goes  before  >  or  Z  than 
that  relatively  to  the  axis  of  x,  the  moment  relatively  to 
the  first  axis  will  be  so  of  course,  *.-  if  the  moments  rela- 
tively to  the  axis  of  x  and  the  first  axis  are  = ,  the  moments 
relatively  to  all  axes  existing  in  the  plane  of  these  axes 
will  necessarily  be  —  ;  this  is  equally  true  for  the  other 
two  pair  of  axes.  In  every  case  one  of  tlie  three  free 
axes  may  be  considered  as  that  to  which  the  greatest 
moment  appertains,  and  the  other  as  that  to  which 
the  least  appertains,  so  that  M«*  >  Mi^  and  Mli*  > 
Mc*,  ■/  ifrt*  =  c*  +  q',  b'  =  c'  +  /3=;  c'  =  a*  -  o*, 
6'=a*— -y*,  a  8  y  vanish  if  two  or  three  of  the  moments 
are  equal ;  from  what  precedes  A=iM(6"-fc'  — a'),  B= 
lM{a*+c'  — &'),  C  =  ^M(a'  +  S'— c"),  this  being  substitu- 
ted in  the  value  of/(y' '  +  x"').  dm,  given  in  preceding  page, 
will  give  MA'  =  Ma'.  COS.  =;f.  cos.  *9+M6'.  6in,'i/-cos.  *fl. 
+  Mc'.  ain.  *6.  =  by  substituting  for  a*  li'  iheir  values  c'-{- 
a\  c^+ii*,  Mc=+  Moi.  COS.  =1^.  COS.  '6  4-M^'  sin.  '1/..  cos. 
^6,  {or  by  substituting  a^—y"  for  b\  and  a'  —  a'  for  £*)  = 
M(i'— M7'.  sin.'i//.  cos.'fi^Mu'.  sin.  ^d,  -.- all  moments  MA,* 
are  leas  than  the  greatest  and  greater  than  the  least  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  three  free  axes,  one  of  these  last  is  an 
absolute  maximum,  and  the  other  an  absolute  minimum. 
If  Ma'^Mfi^Mc'the  three  principal  moments  are  equal;  n, 
|3,7  are=to  cypher,  and  MA'  =  Mtt'  =  Mir'  =  Mii, -.•  allthe 
moments  of  the  body  are  =.  If  only  two  of  the  moments 
Mo'and  M6' are  equal,  y—o,  and  MAi=Mn' — Mn*.  sin.* 
e  =  Ma'.  cos.'0-f-Mc'.  sin. -fl,  and  by  making  6  =  0,  MA-== 


«» 
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]S^=]0*,  V  "B  memtan  rebtireljr  to  axes  ml 
^mymt  =,  wUAitiadaei  cviJcDt  of  iUelf,  for  if  M^ 
w  >  «r  ^  M>%  *e  aftrrnce  between  Ma*  and  Mi* 
vaiiMteflBlcRMac-  It  boa  acrount  of  these  remarkable 
fnf«^  Am  Awt  iknc  axes  bare  been  tennett  prin- 
ce mm^  mm»  me  M  ^M^*  and  >  Mc%  £  Z<i  and  >r, 
vi^^'wO'.  VB^Ctbea  M6'=A+C  =  M(^=A+B, 
-.- r^=:<^  •«  «fcJII«w  b«ciaw!  D=  E  =  F=o,  tan.2e=g; 
AatAvctW  MBgle  9»  iodcfieniiinate,  ■.*  all  axes  TFbicli 
end  m  iW  piMC  ^  j^  aaiiify  tbe  couditions  of  free  axes, 


;  if  A=B=C  the  thrs 

^=1  s. «.  ik  t««  uigfes  tf  SIM)  4-  ^i^  indetermmale. 

(/>  If  tbe  bo>}T  it  oot  actuated   by   any  extraneiri 
Kmvm*  the  BytioM  of  its  moiioD  of  rotation  a 
.O— ff rf?  .  A'— C 


-  r- 


=  0: 


t»-A« 


..pr-. 


Pl=0- 


«Ver«  p  =w.  COS.  a,  f  =  m.  cos.  ^,  r  =  w.  ooa.  -y,  cos.  b 
bang  Mppowd  =  cos.  i^  cos.  0,  cos.  ji  =  cos.'4,.  sin.  0> 
COS,  7  =:  sm.  1^  aad  ^  0  denote  tlie  same  as  in  page  467, 
and  as  COS.  'a  +  co*.  *^+  cos.  *-y  =  I,  we  have  ii  the  <m- 
guUr  ftlodiv  =  *'f''  +  S'*+'^  (Celestial  Mechanics,  p. 
SOT).  In  Older  xhat  (he  motion  should  be  uniform  abool 
m  innmblc  axb,  it  is  necessary  that  the  quantities />,  q, 
Ff  sliould  be  constant ;  hence  ve  have  the  three  following 
cqualioos  of  cofiditioo : 

(C^  —  B*).  jr=0.  (A»— C»).;>r  =  0.  (B*- A').yy  =  0  j 
woMttdy  tbesectmdilions  by  assuming  A=B=C,  t.e.i 
all  the  nomenU  of  iuortia  are  equal,  and  consequently  o 
(he  diameters  of  tite  revolving  body  principal  axes,  the 
simplest  cue  of  this  is  that  of  a: 
is  also  satisfied   if  two  of  t 
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which  is  evidently  the  case  when  tlie  body  revolves  nbotit 
a  principal  axis ;  in  fact,  if  it  be  the  axis  of  ^,  then  a  =  /3 
=  90,  and  ■y=0 ;  hence,  it  follows,  that  }i=0,  q  =0,  and 
j  =  M.  The  rotation  is  therefore  uniform  Hnd  invariable 
if  the  solid  revolves  about  a  principal  axis,  and  conversely, 
the  rotation  cannot  be  uniform  except  about  a  principal 
axis ;  in  fact,  eitlier  the  three  moments  of  inertia  A,  B,  C, 
are  unequal,  or  only  two  of  them  A,  B,  are  =,  ov  all  the 
three  are  equal ;  in  the  first  case,  pq,  pr;  qr,  and  therefore 
two  of  the  quantities  p,  q,  7;  must  vanish,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  iv^o  of  the  angles  a,  /3,  7  must  be  right  an- 
gles, and  the  third  =  0,  in  order  that  the  motion  may  be 
uniform  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  a 
principal  nxisj  in  the  second  casepr=qr,  therefore 
]}:=  q  =.  0,  or  r  =  0,  the  first  supposition  makes  o  =  j3 
=90,  and  7=0,  because  cos.  *a  +  cos.  'j5+  cos.  '7  =  0, 
therefore  the  avis  of  rotation  is  a  principal  axis. 

The  second  supposition  ;■  =  0,  gives  7  =  90,  therefore 
the  axis  of  rotation  coincides  with  the  plane  of  x,  if,  ia 
which  all  the  diameters  are  principal  axes,  because  the 
two  moments  A,  B,  are  equal.  In  the  third  case,  A  = 
B  —  C,  the  quantities  p,  q,  r  are  undetermined,  and  as  all 
diameters  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  are  in 
this  case  principal  axes,  the  axis  of  rotation  will  be  one 
also.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  a 
principal  axis,  whether  the  solid  be  free  or  solicited  by 
extraneous  forces,  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  as  well  as 
the  position  of  t!ie  axis  will  be  liable  to  changes,  which 
depend  on  the  conformation  of  the  solid,  /.  e.  on  the 
quantities  A,  B,  C,  and  on  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion with  respect  to  the  principal  axes,  i.  e.  on  p,  q,  t:  If 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  to  the  principal  axis  in  a 
very  small  angle,  this  axis  being  that  of  z,  the  quantities 
^,  ^are  so  very  small,  that  we  may  neglect  their  pro- 
duct, therefore  dr=0,  and  v  ''=A  a  constant  quantity.    In 
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this  case  nlso  the  velocity  of  rotation  ==  cj  is  nearly  con- 
stant ;  hence  the  two  other  equations   become  Ozzdp  •\- 

— — — •  hq.dtf  Ozzdq  +  —      ^  *  hpjlt  i  and  it  is  evident 
A  o 

that  the  integral  of  these  equations  must  assume  the  form 
pzim.  Aii.{tU  +  e)^  q:=,m'  cos.  (wZ-j-^),  w,  m\  n,  e  being  con- 
stant quantities,  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  substitution  that  these 
circular  functions  satisfy  the  preceding  differential  eqaa- 
tionsy  and  therefore  maybe  assumed  as  the  values  of p and 
q.     See  Celestial  Mechanics,  page  208.     We  may  deduce 

from  them  0  =  »i»H — — .  hm'\  0  = — m^n+  — ^5—^. 

o 

km,  hence  we  have  n  =  — •  ^(A*— C*).(B*— C^jT  and 


m'  =  4-  "*  ^^iE§I-     If  (^*  -  C*)-  (B*  -  O)  is  posi- 

tlve,  i.e.  if  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axis 
of  rotation  Mc*,  is  greater  or  less  than  Ma*  and  M6*,  and 
consequently  the  greatest  or  least  of  all  the  moments, 
;i,  7/1,  w'  are  real  quantities,  and  77,  q  are  expressed  by  real 
sines,  therefore  the  variations  of  rotation  being  periodic, 
and  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion will  make  small  oscillations. about  its  primitive  state, 
the  magnitude  of  which  may  be  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions p  =:  m.  sin.  ff  q  =  m\  cos.  e.  As  by  hypothesis, 
Pf  (7,  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion  extremely 
small,  7w,  mf  are  extremely  small,  and  thus  /?,  q  will  al- 
ways differ  very  little  from  cypher.  The  state  of  rotation  is 
therefore  stable,  if  the  body  commenced  to  move  about  an 
axis  inclined  in  a  very  small  angle  to  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal axes,  of  which  the  moments  of  inertia  are  the  greatest 
or  least  of  all;  the  velocity  will  then  experience  only  insen- 
sible and  periodic  oscillations,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  will 
make  slight  excursions  about  the  principal  axis,  the  ro- 
tation always  returning  to  its  orimitive  state;  but  if  the 
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solid  revolves  nearly  about  the  principal  axis,  of  M'hich 
the  moment  of  inertia  Mc*  exists  between  the  two  others, 
Ma^  and  Mb%  the  rotation  will  be  subject  to  changeis, 
which  instead  of  being  periodic  may  increase  indefinitely;, 
for  fi  being  then  imaginary,  the  sine  and  cosine  of  w/+r, 
will  be  changed  into  exponentials,  which  are  susceptible^ 
of  continual  increase;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  motion 
of  rotation  is  not  stable,  and  the  slightest  derangement 
may  cause  the  changes  to  be  indefinitely  great.  And  as 
observation  proves  that  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  planets, 
and  satellites,  (which  are  observed)  is  in  a  stable  state,  it 
appears  certain  that  all  the  celestial  bodies  revolve  very 
nearly  about  a  principal  axis,  with  respect  to  which  tlie 
moment  of  inertia  is  the  greatest  or  least,  most  probably 
the  first,  for  on  account  of  the  compression  of  the  earth 
arising  from  the  rotation,  the  axis  is  smaller  than  the 
diameter  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  its  moment  of  in- 
ertia is  greater.     See  Tom.  II.  Chap.  VI. 

is)  Suppose  the  axis  of  a/  to  be  this  horizontal  axis, 
and  if  the  axis  of  y  be  also  horizontal,  the  axis  of  s/  will 
be  vertical,  let  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  axis 
of  y  and  z/  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  ^  be 
the  angle  which  the  axis  of  z^  makes  with  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  origin  of  the  coor- 
dinates ;  if  y ,  is"  be  the  coordinates  referred  ta  this  new 
axis,  then  y  =y.  cos,  ^  +  ^"-  sin,  ^  ;  s;'  =  z".  cos.  ^  —  y. 
sin.  ^ ;  now  as  the  coordinates  y,  z"  are  constantly  the 
same  for  the  same  body,  and  only  vary  in  passing  from 
one  molecule  to  another,  by  taking  the  differential  of  y  and 
x'  with  respect  to  the  time,  we  obtain 

at  at 

fdm.{y*"+  z*")  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  x' ;  if  this  moment  =  C\  then  from 
what  is  stated  in  page  443,  multiplying  by  dm^  and  ex- 
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tending  the  expression  to  all  tbe  molecules,  we  obtain 

j^ifJj^M.  .  rfm  =  V  =  -  C  ^  and  as C'is  con- 
at  at 

slant  we  have  — C  -_-_.=  _—-,  if  the  only  force  actu- 

at  at 

ating  the  body  be  that  of  gravity,  then  the  values  of  P,  Q, 

which  are  supposed  to  act  horizontally,  will  vanish,  and  B, 

which  acts  vertically,  will  be  constant ;  hence,  we  obtain 

^^   =/Ry(/m=  R.cos.  fl./.y.^/w-fR.sin.  ^z^.rfm, 

since  the  axis  of  z"  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body,  ff^dm  =  0,  and  if  A  be  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  from  the  axis  of  a/,  JJ. 
dmz=:Mlif  M  being  the  entire  mass  of  the  body,  therefore 

z=M//.  li.  sin.  0,  and  consequently 


dt  ^  -^     dt 

_       ML  R.  sin,  d 
"  (?  ^ 

suppose  a  second  body,  all  whose  molecules  are  condensed 
into  one  point,  of  which  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  :t/  is 
=  to  /,  we  jhall  have  for  this  body  C'=M7%  M'  express- 
ing the  mass,  for  as  all  the  molecules  are  condensed  into 
one  point 

.J        1    d'fl  M7    ^     .     a  R        .     ^ 

A  =  /,  and  -jpr=-  SJT^-  ^-  s»n-  ®  =  ^  — '  ^'"^  ^ 

(PO  R. 

moreover     — ^5-= .  sin.  0,  hence   the  two  bodies 

ar  / 

will  have  the  same  oscillatory  motion,  if  their  initial  an- 
gular velocities  are  the  same,  when  their  centre  of  gravity 

exists  in  the  same  vertical,  and  when  /=:  -=r-— -  ,   which  is 

Mh 

equivalent  to  the  rule  given  in   the   text.     Multiplying 

both  sides  of  the  equation  ^zi  -   ^'^"^'^  by  2rffl,  then 

dt*  I 
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dO*       211 
integrating  we  obtain  __-=:_—•  cos.  6+B',  the  con- 

(it  V 

stant  quantity  B'  depends  on  the  angular   velocity   and 
value  of  d  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion.     From 

the  equation  /=  — - ,  it  appears  that  when  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  A=  0,  and  / 
is  infinite,  therefore  the  time  of  oscillation  is  infinite;  in 
fact,  in  this  case  the  action  of  gravity  being  destroyed  the 
primitive  impulse  will  communicate  a  motion  of  rotation, 
which  will  be  perpetuated  for  ever  if  the  resistance  of  ex- 
traneous causes  be  removed.  The  point  which  is  distant 
from  the  axis  of  rotation  by  a  quantity  equal  to  I  is  termed 
the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  body;  and  if  the  axis 
of  rotation  passed  through  this  point,  the  centre  of 
oscillation,  with  respect  to  the  new  axis,  will  be  in  the 
former  axis  of  rotation  ;  for  the  moment  of  inertia,  with 
respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  being  equal  to  C — MA% 
the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  new  axis  will  be 
C'+  M/2— 2MM,  therefore  the  value  of  /  for  the  new  axis 

C+MZ^— 2MM    ^^^  a:=,Ulh,  therefore  the  value  of/ 

tor  the  new  axis  =  -^^^^ — *t7-~  ^• 

Let  C'  =  A.  sin.  '0.  sin.  V+B.  sin.  «0.  cos.  «^+C.  cos.  '0 
+  MAS  A,  B,  C,  being  the  moments  of 'inertia  relatively 
to  the  principal  axes  passing  through  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, see  page  467,  we  shall  have  I  = 

MA'+A.  sin,^fl.sin.>+B.  sin.  ''fl.cos.-^+C.  cos.'fl 

therefore  I  will  be  a  minimum  when  the  quantity  C  be- 
comes the  least  of  the  three  principal  moments  of  inertia, 
for  in  that  case  the  two  other  moments  must  vanish  ;  let 

A  be  the  least  of  these  moments,  then  Z=  — ^ —  3  wi 
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sin.  0.  coi.  ^  =  0,  COS.  0  =  0,  and  to  determine  when  / 
18  a  minimum,  atP=: tfiti •  oa  =  0,  hence 

h   =    V  -srs ,  therefore  /,  and  consequently  the  time  of 

rotation  will  be  a  minimum  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
that  principal  axis  relatively  to  which  the  moment  of  iner- 
tia is  a  minimum,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravi- 
ty by  a  quantity  =V  ^ ;  Ih  is  constant  and  =-^  i  which 

M  M 

is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  a  point  called  the 
centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  rotation^  u  e.  that 
point  where  if  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  revolv- 
ing body  was  collected,  any  point  to  which  a  given  f(H'ceis 
applied  to  communicate  motion  would  be  accelerated  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  parts  of  the  system  re- 
volve in  their  respective  places,  and  consequently  the  same 
angular  velocity  is  generated  in  both  cases ;  therefore  this 
distance  is  a  geometric  mean  proportion  between  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centres  of  gravity  and  oscillation  from  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  from  what  precedes  it  appears  that 
when  the  time  of  vibration  is  a  minimum^  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  same,  and 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the   same 

axis  =  ^'f^  — ,  in  this  case  the   centre  of  gyration  is 

termed  the  principal  centre  of  gyration. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planets  the  rotatory  motion 
arises  from  a  primitive  impulse,  of  which  the  direction 
does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  then,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  is  stated  in  notes  (c)  and  (t/),  it  follows  tliis 
centre  will  move  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  impulse  was 
applied  immediately  to  it,  and  the  rotatory  motion  about 
this  centre  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  was  fixed  ;  the  sum  of 
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the  areas  described  about  this  point  by  the  radius  vector 
of  each  molecule  projected  on  the  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  direction  of  the  impulsion 
multiplied  respectively  by  these  molecules  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  moment  of  the  primitive  force  projected  on  the , 
same  plane ;  but  this  moment  is  evidently  the  greatest  pos- 
sible, for  the  plane  which  passes  through  its  direction  and 
throuti^h  the  centre  of  gravity,  therefore  this  is  the  invariable 
plane,  {see  note  {x)  of  this  chapter.)  If/be  the  distance  of 
the  primitive  impulse  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  v  the 
velocity  impressed  on  this  point,  M/i?  will  be  the  moment 
of  the  impulsion,  and  being  multiplied  by  \f^  the  product 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  described  in  t\  but, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  this  sum  is  equal  to 


vcy+AY+B^7•^ 

•/  mfv  =  V'cy  +  AY+BzrS 

and  if  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion  we  know  the 
position  of  the  principal  axis  with  respect  to  the  invari- 
able plane,  i,  e*  the  angles  Q  and  0,  we  shall  have  the 
values  Cpi  Aq^  Br,  at  the  commencement,  and  therefore 
at  any  subsequent  instant.  Now,  if  the  moving  body  was 
a  sphere,  of  which  the  radius  =  R,  and  if  U  be  the  an- 
gular velocity  with  which  it  revolves  about  the  sun,  the 
distance  from  the  sun  being  zzd^  v=z  rfU,  and  as  the 
planet  is  put  in  motion  by  a  primitive  impulse,  the  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  invariable  plane; 
and  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  axis  coincides  with  the 
third  principal  axis,  6=0,  therefore  Ay  =  0,  Br  =  0;  con- 

sequently  C/?=  mfv=imfd\];  in  a  sphere  C=:  —  .    w^R% 

5 

2      R*     » 
therefore/^  =  — .  — t-'-Ttj  by  means  of  which  we  can  de- 

5      a       \j      " 

termine  the  distance  of  the  direction  of  the  force  which 

causes  a  planet  to  revolve  about  the  sun  with  a  velocity 
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of  rotation  =  />,  and  a  velocity  of  revolaticn  =  U.  [See 
note  (f). 

(A)  Ifa  body  describes  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  the  el* 
lipse  being  the  point  to  which  the  force  is  directed,  the 
force  will  vary  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  and  vice 
versa  if  the  force  vary  as  the  distance,  the  carve  describes 
an  ellipse,  the  point  to  which  the  force  is  directed  being 
in  the  centre,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  cases  of  small  impul- 
sions made  on  the  vibrating  body,  the  force  varies  very 
nearly  at  the  distance.  The  time  of  the  revolution  is 
twice  the  duration  of  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  whose 
length  is  the  distance  of  the  plane  of  the  ellipse  described 
from  the  point  of  suspension. 

The  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  very  small 
oscillations  of  a  system  of  bodies  about  their  points  of  equi- 
librium, is  very  complicated.  However,  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  a  j)recis  of  the  method  of  Lagrange :  he  as- 
sumes that  the  coordinates  of  the  several  bodies  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  coordinates  which  appertain  to  the  body  in  a 
slate  of  equilibrium,  increased  by  the  very  small  variables 
which  vanish  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  ;  this  is  always  pos- 
sible when  the  equations  of  condition,  reduced  into  a  series, 
contain  the  first  powers  of  the  variables,  wh^ch  are  assumed 
to  be  ej^tremely  small ;  as  for  instance,  if  at,  j,  c,  be  the  coor- 
dinates of  a  body  in  a  state  of  equilibrium-,  when  it  deviates 
very  little  from  this  state,  let  the  coordinate  a:=za  +  a^  i/=:b 
-j-  ^,  z  =  c  -f-  7>  a>  i3>  7>  being  so  extremely  small 
that  powers  of  them  higher  than  the  first  may  be  ne- 
glected ;  then  if  the  equations  of  condition  L  =  0,  M  =  0, 
&c.,  are  in  any  position  algebraic  functions  of  a:,  j/,  r, 
x\  &c. ;  as  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  one  of  the 
positions  of  the  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  equations 
L  =  0,  M  =  0,  &c.  must  still  subsist;  .r,  i/y  z^  x%  &c. 
being  supposed  to  becop^'*  ~  ^  ^>  ^\  &c.  hence,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  equj  involve  the  time  /,  let 
A,  B,  &c.  be  what  I  me  when  or,  y,  z,  x\ 
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become  a^  ft,  c,  a\  &c.  it  is  evident  tllat  by  substituting 
for  ar,  3^,  sf,  a/,  &c.  their  values  a  +  a,  &  +  /3,  er+y,  &c. 

V  as  relatively  to  the  state  of  equilibrium  A  =  0,  B  =  0, 
The  values  L— A,  M— B,  are  respectively  equal  to  cy- 
pher, which  will  give  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  a,  j3,  y,  a',  &c,  and  by  neglecting  very  small 
quantities  of  the  second  and  higher  orders,  we  will  ob- 
tain linear  equations  by  means  of  which  we  can  determine 
the  values  of  some  of  these  variables  in  terms  of  the 
others,  then  by  means  of  these  first  values,  we  shall  find 
others  more  exact,  taking  into  account  the  second,  and 
even  higher  powers,  as  we  wish. 

(k)  In  general  assuming  a;  =  a  -1-  «,  ?+  a,,^  +  ^y//0>  &<^« 
^  =6  +  &,£+  b„-^  +  6,,,^,  &c.  sszzc+c,l-{ c,j\p+b,^,(p  +&c., 
where  a,  aj^  a„y  &c.  6,  i^,  i;„  &c.,  c,  c^,  c^^^,  &c.  are  con- 
stant, and  ^,  ]//,  ^,  &c.  are  very  small  vatiable  quanti- 
ties, which  are  =  to  cypher  in  the  case  of  equilibrium ; 
when  the  variables  £,  \p,  ^,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  each  other,  then  in  the  expression  for  the 
sum  of  the  living  forces,  and  for  its  variation,  we  would 

arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  form—r-j-   +  A:5=0,  of  which 

the  integral  is  2^  =  E.  sin.  L^k+e,  where  k  has  as  many 
values  as  there  are  unknown  quantities;  it  is  evident, 
that  this  expression  represents  the  very  small  isochro- 
nous  oscillations   of  a  simple   pendulum,  the  length  of 

which  is  equal  to  -^,  g  representing  the  force  of  gravity, 

therefore  the  oscillations  of  the  different  bodies  of  the 
system  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  small  oscillations 

XX 
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analogous  to  those  of  pendulums,  the  lengtlis  of  which  are 

i'  T*  x^' 

(m)  As  the  coeflTicients  E,  E',  E",  &c.  depend  solely 
on  the  initial  state  of  the  system,  we  may  always  suppose 
diis  state  to  be  1such  that  all  the  coefficietiU  E^  E'',  E'^^ 
ice  except  one  vanishes,  then  all  the  bodies  of  the  sys- 
tem make  simple  oscillations  analogous  to  tfaose  of  the 
same  pendulum,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  same  sys- 
tem is  susceptible  of  as  many  different  simple  oscilla- 
tions, as  there  are  moveable  bodies ;  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  the  oscillations  of  the  system,  of  what  kind 
soever  they  are,  will  only  be  made  up  of  those  simple 
oscillations,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  system  may  have 
place;  consequently  however  irregular  the  small  oscillations 
which  arc  observed  in  nature  appear  to  be,  they  may  be 
always  reduced  to  simple  oscillations,  the  number  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  vibrating  bodies  in  the 
same  system;  this  immediately  follows  from  the  linear 
equations,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  body  which  com- 
pose any  S3'stem  are  expressed,  when  those  motions  are 
very  small.     The   system  can  never  resume  its    original 

position  when  ^I\  ^k"y  ^^•'",  &c.  are  incommensur- 
able, for  in  that  case  the  times  of  the  oscillations  are  in- 
commensurable:— if  they  are  commensurate  the  system 
will  return  to  the  same  position  at  the  end  of  the  time 

Sir 
T  = ,  where  7r=  180,  and  fi  =  the  greatest  common 

M  _  _ 

measure  of  ^k',  ^^F,  ^^^'^  &c.  0  will  then  be  equal  to 
the  time  of  the  compound  oscillation  of  the  system. 

(n)  This  principle  is  called  the  principle  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  as  it  was  first  announced  by  that  philosopher,  by 
means  of  it  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  a  system  are  reduci- 
ble to  one  sole  principle,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws 
of  the  equilibrium  ^^  K^^.^g  j^^^^  j^^^j^  reduced  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  \ 
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In  conBequence  of  the  mutual  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  the  several  bodies  of  the  system,  the  effect 
which  the  forces  immediately  applied  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  system  would  produce,  is  modified  so  that  their 
velocities,  and  the  directions  of  their  motions  are  different 
from  what  would  take  place  if  the  bodies  composing  the 
system  were  altogether  free ;  therefore  if  at  any  instant 
if  we  compute  the  motions  which  the  bodies  would  have 
at  the  subsequent  instant,  if  they  were  not  subject  to  their 
mutual  action,  and  if  we  also  compute  the  motions  which 
they  have,  in  the  subsequent  instant,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  actions,  the  motions  which  must  be  com- 
pounded with  the  first  of  these  in  order  to  produce 
the  second,  are  such,  as  if  they  acted  on  the  system 
alone,  would  constitute  an  equilibrium  between  the  bodies 
of  the  system,  for  if  not,  the  second  of  the  above-men- 
tioned motions  are  not  those  which  have  actually  place, 
contrary  to  hypothesis,  /.  e,  if  r,  t/,  t;",  &c.  be  the  veloci- 
ties which  the  bodies  /??,  we',  ml'^  &c.  composing  the  system 
^ould  have  if  each  of  them  was  isolated,  and  if  w, «/,  m", 
&c.  are  the  unknown  velocities  with  which  the  bodies  are 
actuated  in  directions  equally  unknown,  in  consequence 
of  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  system ;  and 
ifpij/fP",  be  the  velocities  which  must  be  compounded 
with  w,  u\  u",  &c.  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  order 
to  produce  t?,  v\  r/',  &c.  respectively,  then  there  is  evi- 
dently an  equilibrium  between  mp^  7ri'p\  m"p"y  Sec,  the 
quantities  of  motion  lost  or  gained  ;  otherwise,  w,  uff  «", 
would  not  be  the  velocities  which  have  actually  place  ;  as 
mp  is  the  resultant  of  mu  and  of  mv^  taken  in  a  direction 
the  contrary  to  its  motion,  by  substituting  for  mpy  m^p\ 
m"p"j  &c.  their  components,  we  may  announce  the  prin- 
ciple by  stating  that  there  is  an  equilibrium  in  the  system 
between  the  quantities  of  motion  mvy  wzV,  mV,  &c.  im- 
pressed on  the  bodies,  and  the  quantities  mu^  m^u\  m^u''^ 
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he.  wliicli  aclualljr  obtain;  these  latter  being  taken 
cuiilrnry  direclioii,  by  imnouiicing  the  priociple  in  tlut 
way  wc  aroid  complicated  and  cmb&rrassiog  resolution, 
and  we  need  not  consider  the  quantities  of  motion  lost  or 
gained,  besides  wc  are  ennbled  by  it  to  establish  directly 
ctjuations  ot'ciiuilibrium  between  the  gine/i  velocities  i^  ^, 
i/',  &c.,  nnd  the  unknown  velocities  m,  t/,  u",  &c.,  which 
cnn  therefore  be  determined  by  means  of  these  eqiiationE. 
However  it  niiist  be  observed,  that  ilie  above  cquatiouit 
not  suflicient  of  itself  to  determine  v,  i/,  u",  &c.  we  must 
in  addition,  obtain  another  to  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  system. 

If  the  bodies  are  actuated  by  acceiernting  forces,  then 
if  those  resolved  parallel  to  the  coordinates  x,tj,z,  be 
P,  Q,  R,  for  m,  F',  Q',  U',  for  m\  &c.,  mP,  mQ,  biR, 
?/iP',  &c.,  will  represent  the  motions  parallel  to  the  three 
axes  which  the  bodies  would  have  if  they  were  altogetlier 
free,  and 

<Px  d'-y  d^x 


fit' 


represent  the  motions  parallel  to  the  same,  which  the 
bodies  actually  have  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  second 
instant,  which  since  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  tlirecdon 
opposite  to  their  true  one,  must  be  affected  with  contrary 
signs  to  mP,  mQ,  mK.  See  page  432. 


-„:.(, 


J.- 


dt 


+  P.f/l)i 
V       dt 


•("• 


+  Q.dt\ 


will  he  destroyed. 


represent  the  partial  f 
resolved  parallel  to 
Gtant  they  will  beco[_ 


'>f  the  body  m  at  any  ixa 
xes,  in  the  subsequent  in- 
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m,—- — f-  m.a.  ---  — m.d,  — —  +  m,  rat, 
dt  dt  dt 

m.-^+  m.d.-^^  m.d,^+  m.  Q,dt+  &c. 
dt  dt  dt 

and  as  w.— f.+  m.d.~j  m.  -^  +  m.d.  -^,  &c. 
dt  dt  dt  dt 

only  remain  in  the  subsequent  instant, 

— m,d.  -^-{-m.V.dty  — m.d.-^  +m.  Q.dt+  &c. 
dt  dt 

will  be  destroyed;  by  distinguishing  in  this  expression 
the  characters  in  a:,  3/,  «,  P,  Q,  R,  by  one,  two,  &c., 
marks  we  shall  have  an  expression  for  the  velocities  de- 
stroyed in  w^',  m",  &c.,  and  multiplying  these  forces  by 
Sxj  Sy,  8«,  &c.,  the  respective  variations  of  their  directions, 
by  means  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  the  follow- 
ing equation  will  be  obtained, 

O^mS..  (^-P.)+«.8^.(g-Q) 

if  we  eliminate  by  means  of  the  particular  conditions 
of  the  parts  of  the  system  as  many  variations  as  there  are 
conditions,  and  then  make  the  coefficients  of  the  remain- 
ing variations  separately  equal  to  cypher,  we  shall  obtain 
all  the  equations  necessary  for  determining  the  motions  of 
the  bodies  of  the  system. 

As  — ^  is  made  to  express  the  increase  of  the  velocity, 

the  changes  in  the  motion  of  m  are  made  by  insensible 
degrees.  The  preceding  equation  consists  of  two  parts, 
entirely  distinct,  namely, 

S.m.(R8a:  +  Q.8j/  +  R.8»), 
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the  fiMt  member  would  be  equal  to  cypher  if  P,  Q,  R,  F, 
&C.9  which  are  applied  to  the  several  bodies  of  the  system 
constituted  an  equilibrium;  the  other  part  arises  from  the 
motion  which  is  produced  by  the  forces  P,  Q,  R,  P,  &c., 
when  they  do  not  constitute  an  equilibrium,  and  the 
equation  in  page  4S1  is  only  a  particular  case  of  this; 
the  second  member  is  totally  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  coordinates,  for  substituting 

for  Xy   aa/  +  bt/  +  c^^i  for  y,   a^j/  +l/y+cfz\ 
for*,   aV+*y+c'V+ &C, 
and  substituting  also 

for  d*x,  d^^y  d^Zf  &r,  Sy,  S»,  &c.,  their  values  in  terms  of 
these  quantities,  (a,  i,  r,  a\  &c.  being  supposed  to  be  con- 
stant,) we  obtain  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  the 
preceding,  for 

a«+fl'*  +a"*  =1,  tfi  +  ac+Ijc  =  0,  &c.  see  page  409, 
the  same  substitutions  being  made  in  the  expressions  of 
the  mutual  distances,  the  coefficients  a,  &,  c\  a\  &c.,  will 
disappear  for  the  same  reasons.  The  principle  of  D'Alem- 
bert  by  itself,  without  introducing  the  consideration  of 
virtual  velocities,  would  enable  us  to  infer  several  im- 
portant results;  but  it  is  its  combination  with  that  of  vir- 
tual velocities  which  has  contributeil  so  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  rational  mechanics,  as  by  means  of  it  all 
mechanical  problems  are  reducible  to  one  sole  principle, 
namely,  that  of  virtual  velocities;  and  thus  every  pro- 
blem of  dynamics  may  be  reduced  to  the  integrations  of 
differential  equations,  so  that  as  it  belongs  to  pure  analysis 
alone  to  effect  the  integration,  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
perfect  solution  of  every  problem  of  dynamics  arises  from 
the  imperfection  of  our  analysis. 

{p)  In  order  to  determine  the  condition  of  a  fluid  mass 
at  each  instant,  we  must  know  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion of  a  molecule,  its  velocitj',  its  pressure  />,  and  the 
density  p,  but  if  we  know  the  three  partial  velocities,  pa- 
rallel to  the  three  ordinntcs,  we  shall  have  the  entire  ve- 
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lochj,  and  also  the  direction,  for  the  partial  velocities  di- 
vided by  the  entire  velocities,  express  the  cosines  of  the 
angles  which  the  coordinates  make  with  its  direction; 
hence  we  have  five  unknown  quantities.  Now,  in  the  ge- 
neral equation  of  equilibrium  furnished  in  Notes,  page 
452,  namely,  Sp  =  P*Sx  +  Q.Sy  +  R.8«,  the  characte- 
ristic S  is  independent  of  the  time  ;  but  when  the  fluid  is 
in  motion  we  must,  by  what  has  been  just  established, 
substitute 

p_^  for  P,  Q  -  J^L   for  Q,  R  -  ij?  for  R, 

di*  '  dt*  dC" 

and  after  the  substitution,  if  we  concinnate,  and  assume 
that 

V.lx  +  Q.Sy  +  R.S^  =  8V, 
then  we  shall  have 

()  de-  dt^      "^        dt- 

since  the  variations  ^x^  Si/y  Sz^  are  independent,  this  equation 
is  equivalent  to  three  distinct  equations;  besides  these,  we 
obtain  another  from  the  circumstance  of  the  continuity  of 
the  fluid,  for  though  each  indefinitely  small  portion  of  the 
fluid  changes  its  form,  and  if  it  is  compressible,  its  vo- 
lume likewise,  during  the  motion,  still  as  the  mass  must  be 
constant,  the  product  of  the  volume  into  the  density  must 
be  the  same  as  at  the  commencement;  and  by  equating  the 
two  values  of  the  mass  we  obtain  the  equation  relative  to 
the  continuity  of  the  fluid. 

Neglecting    quantities    indefinitely   small   of  the  fifth 
order,  the  volume  of  the  element  at  the  end  of  the  time 

t+dt  is  dx,dy.dz.  ( V  +  —— .  dt  +  —-..  £^+ .    dt]  , 

^        \         dx  d^         ^    dz  J 

and  the  deqsity  at  the  same  epoch  becomes 

0+  i^.  dt  +  ^.  udt+^.  t>dt+^.  wdt, 
dt  dx  ay,  d« 
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ritiplying  tliis  expression  by  the  corresponding  volume, 
the  product  expresses  the  mass  at  the  end  of  l  +dt,  from 
which  subtracting  p.dx.dj/.dz,  tlie  remainder  will  be  ibe 
lariatioQ  of  this  moss,  which  should  be  =  O;  hepce,  we 
obtain  by  suppressing  common  factors,  and  neglecting  rff 


.11    ~ 


'+P-^+e- 


Jv 


rf.p= 


:0; 


if  lite  fluid  is  iiiconipresMble  litis  equation  is  resolvable 
inlo  two,  for  both  tile  mass  and  also   the  density  remain 


the  same.    Tlie  two  into  which  i 


SL+ 


^iSL. 


is  resolvable  are 
rfp 


and  these  combined  with  the  three  equations  already  meii- 
tioned,  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  p,  jj,  «,  v,  it,  in  a 
function  of.r,^,  z,  t;  the  first  of  these  equations  becomes 
a  purely  identical  one  when  p  is  constant,  but  in  this  case 
we  have  only  four  unknown  quantilies.  With  respect  to 
elastic  fluids  we  have  also  only  four  different  equations; 
however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  species  of  fluid, 
the  density  is  always  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  pressure  ^. 
therefore  they  are  reduced  to  one  unknown  quantity, 
provided  that  the  temperature  is  {^Iven ;  and  even  if  it  is 
not,  if  it  varies  according  to  a  given  law,  so  that  that  the 
temperature  may  be  assumed  a  given  runction  of  x,ij,  ~, 
and  /,  the  coefficient  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  p  to;, 
will  be  a  given  function  of  these  variables  ;  consequently, 
whether  the  motion  to  be  determined  be  that  of  an  im- 
compressible  fluid,  or  of  one,  of  which  the  temperature 
is  constant,  or  variable  according  to  a  given  law,  we 
shall  in  all  cases  have  as  many  differential  equations 
as  unknown  quan*  is  these  equations  are  those  of 

partial  differencei  four   independent   variables, 
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<^9  y^  ^9  And  ^p  their  perfect  integrations  cannot  Jbe  ef- 
fected by  the  ordinary  methods,  except  that  by  means  of 
some  hypothesis  they  are  simplified ;  and  even  in  such  a 
case,  we  should  determine  by  means  of  the  state  of  the 
fluid  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  the  arbitrary 
functions  which  their  integrals  contain. 

(q)  If  in  the  expressions  of  p.  485,  we  suppose  the  origin 
of  the  coordinates  to  be  in  a  point  .r,  ^,  z,  then  in  the  values 
of  df,  Sf\  Sf",  &c.,  we  have  evidently  Sx'zzSx+Sa:/,  Sy=Si/ 
+  8y/,  Sz^=Sss  +  8a,'+&c.,  therefore  if  in  the  values  of  §^ 
Sf'i  §/'",&c.,  of  the  variations  of  the  mutual  distances  given 
in  page  448,  we  substitute  these  values  for  Sx',  Sy,  Sz'j  &c., 
the  variations  Sx^  8j/,  82:,  &c.  will  disappear  from  these 
expressions;  consequently,  by  substituting  these  values 
for  Sx'f  8y,  Sz'y  &c.  in  the  equation  given  in  page  485, 
we  obtain 

0=..8..  (^_P)+..S,(g?_Q)+..&(|f_R) 

®-Q'-)  +  '«'^./(S^-Q'.)  +  &c. 

the  terms  in  the  expression  which  are  multiplied  by 
Sx,  Sj/9  8^,  respectively,  are,  by  adding  them  together 

Consequently,  if,  as  is  supposed,  the  system  be  free^  the 
conditions  relative  to  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  bodies 
will  only  depend  on  their  mutual  distances,  hence  the  va- 
riations of  Sxj  8y,  Szj  are  independent  of  these  conditions, 
and  therefore  the  preceding  expressions  by  which  they 
are  respectively  multiplied,  must  be  put  severally  equal  to 
cypher ;  and  as  from  what  is  laid  down  in  page  446, 


A  =  I?^;B=J^5C  = 


^mz 


2m  ^m  'Sim 

we  have 

Y  Y 


£m 


e  ol>tni 


III  tlie  same  i 


ijQ_,    ri'C  _   Sw.R  , 

thererore  if  all  llie  bodies  of  the  system  were  united  in  the 
cealre  of  gravity,  and  the  forces  which  are  applied  to  lliem, 
wlicn  separate,  were  simultaneously  impressed  on  them; 
the  motion  of  such  a  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  ;  if  the  system  was  only  subject  to  the  mutual 
actions  p,  ;/,  &c.,  of  the  bodies  composing  it,  and  to  their 
reciprocal  attractions;  tlien  since /,/"', y",  &c.  the  dis- 
unccs  of  the  bodies  are 

=  ^'(i'-;r)'+(j'-j)'+(^'_;,)S 


1  tionsequence  of  the  sole  action  p^  we  have 


»'P'=p. 


/ 


mQ  =  p.  <*=/!,  ,„R 


(—--'). 


.,  m'Q'  =  p. 


W-s) 


,-mP +  ?n'P'=Oi  mQ+m'Q'=0;  mR  +  m'R' 


O;  &e. 


and  a  similar  proof  may  be  shewn  for  the  bodies  in  the 
case  of  their  mutual  attractions.  As  action  is  equal  to  re- 
action, though  its  direction  be  contrary,  when  two  bodies 
impinging  on  each  other  exercise  a  jfHiVe  action  in  an  in- 
stant, their  reciprocal  action  will  disappear  in  the  expres- 
sions S.mP,  S.mQ,  &c.  ;  in  fact,  as  we  can  always  sup- 
pose the  action  of  the  bodies  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
spring  interposed  between  them,  ivhich  endeavours  to  re- 
store itself  after  the  shock,  the  effect  of  the  shock  will  be 
produced  by  forces  of  the  same  nature  with  jt,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  disappear  in  the  expressions  S.m  P,  2.mQ, 
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&c.     By  inteffratinff  —- —  =rO,  we  obtain —-—  r:J,  and 

A  =  6/+a;  a  is  the  value  of  A  at  the  commencement  of 
the  motion,  and  b  is  the  uniform  velocity  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  resolved  parallel  to  A.  In  like  manner  the  inva- 
riability of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system 
of  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  action,  subsists 
even  in  the  case  in  which  some  of  the  bodies  Jose  in  an 
instant,  by  this  action  a  finite  quantity  of  motion;  for 

A  ft  V 

since  d,  -~- .    S?w  =  S»?. =  the   quantity  of  motion, 

dt  (It 

and  since  by  the  principle  of  D'Alembert  the  quantity  of 

■    dr' 

motion  Sw.  —  before  and  after  impact,  should  be  equal 

dt 

to    cypher,  /.  e.  such  as  would  cause  an   equilibrium  in 

dk. 
the  system,  it  follows  that-— — .  Sw,  before  and  after  im- 

•^  dt 

pact  should   be  equal   to  nothing,  ;.  e.  as  ^m  is  given, 

dA 
— -— ,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of 

dt 
the  axis  of  jr,  is  not  affected  by  the  impact.  We  can  therefore 
always  determine  the  motion  and  direction  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  system,  by  the  law  of  the  composition  offerees, 
for  it  moves  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  bodies  would  move,  provided  that  the  same  momenta 
are  communicated  to  it  as  are  impressed  on  the  respective 
bodies  of  the  system ;  and  if  the  several  bodies  of  the  system 
were  only  subject  to  their  mutual  action,  then  they  would 
meet  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  they  must  meet,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  remains  at  rest. 

(r)  We  may  make  the  variation  8j?  disappear  from  the 
expressions  for  8^  8/',  &c  ,  by  another  supposition  beside 
that  of  page  489  ;  for  if  we  assume 


Ix'-y'—  +g<  }  dx'  =  ^f^  +  gj/i  ^y-  - 


xix 


y  y  y 

+  8y„  &c. 
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then  if  in  the  expression  for  ^^  8/%  &c  = 

&c  we  rabstitute  for  &t',  Sx",  Sy/  Sy,  &c  their  preced- 
ing  value*,  they  become 


•&r 


y 


—  8}(,, j  divided  byy,  = 


by  omitting  quantities  which  destroy  each  other 
(j/-x),  S^/+(y-j^).(8y/— «y,),  &c. 

hence,  making  those  substitutions,  the  variation  &r  disap- 
pears from  the  expressions  for  Sfy  Sf\  &c.,  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  if  the  preceding  values  be  substituted  for 
&r,  8y,  Sx\  &c.,  in  the  equation  given  in  page  485,  that 
the  coefficient  of  Sx  will  be 

which  is,  by  what  precedes*  equal  to  cypher,  therefore 
its  integral  with  respect  to  /  is 

if  in  place  of  the  forces  Q,  Q',  &c.,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
y,  we  substitute  the  forces  R,  R',  &c.,  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  Zi  or  in  this  last  if  we  substitute  Q,  Q',  for  P,  P',  &c. 
we  shall  obtain  the  corresponding  equations 

It  is  evident,  from  what  p        '  «^   if  the  bodies  of  the 
system  are  only  subjected  ^  'n  of  forces  arising 


fro 


from  their  mutual  actEon,  ami  of  forces  directeil  to  a  fixed 

point,  that  then 

Sni.(  Pi/—  Qx),  Sm.{  Pia — Rx)  -j-  &c.  are  respectively  =  0 ; 

•  •  =S».  ffcS^  ;   c'  =  S».     /"■'''-'JlVc.  but 

di  \       ai       / 

froiii  what  has  been  stated  in  pages  390,  429,  ^  -^^^      ,  = 

the  area  traced  by  the  radius  vector  of  m  in  di,  hence  then 
appears  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  text,  that  when 
the  bodies  composing  the  system  are  only  subject  to  their 
mutual  actions,  and  to  attractions  directed  towards  a  fixed 
point,  the  sum  of  the  areas  muUiplied  respectively  by  the 
masses  of  the  bodies  is  proportional  to  the  time.  The 
constant  qi:antities  c,  c',  c",  may  be  determined  at  any 
instant,  when  the  velocities  and  coordinates  of  the  bodies 
are  given  at  that  instanl.  There  are  three  cases  in  which 
this  principle  of  the  conservation  of  areas  obtains,  when 
the  forces  are  only  the  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
bodies  composing  the  system,  when  the  forces  pass  through 
the  origin  of  the  coordinates,  when  the  system  is  moved 
by  an  initial  impulse  ;  in  the  first  and  last  cases  the  origin 
of  the  coordinates  may  be  any  point  whatever;  if  there  is 
a  fixed  point  in  the  system,  as  by  what  is  stated  in  page 
442,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  areas  may  be 
reduced  to  that  of  moments,  the  principle  obtains  when 
this  point  is  made  tlie  origin  of  the  coordinates;  for  in 
that  case,  Pj/  —  Q.r,  which  is  the  moment  with  respect 
to  the  origin,  will  disappear,  see  Notes,  page  4*2;  if  there 
are  tv/o  ^j:ed  points  in  the  system,  only  one  of  the  three 
equations  obtains,  namely,  that  which  contains  those  coor- 
dinates, the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  given  points.  If  all  the  bodies  of  the  system 
are  equal,  the  theorem  comes  to  this,  that  the  sum  of  the 
areas  traced  by  the  radii  vectoi'es  about  the  focus  is  pro- 
portional to  the  times. 


(/)  II  lite  vnriitiiuiit  Sjr,  £y,  if^,  S^',  Sic^  be  tuppoMd 
<iiual  U>  dx,  di/,  dz,  dx',  &c.,  wliicli  supposition  weareper- 
niittcd  to  make,  tlie  equsliun  given  in  pnge  i8l,  becomes 

„  =  »...(g-l..)+.,,,.(^-Q.)+..^-.g_B) 

+»,•../.  (^-P.)  +..vy.  (^_Q-)+,„v--.g:_R'.) 

-|-  &c.,  of  wliicli  llie  iutcginl  is 

lliiii  last  term  is  on  exact  integral,  if  the  forces  P,  Q,  H, 
I*',  fi.c.  are  lite  results  of  attractive  forces  directed  to- 
wnrtis  fixed  centres  and  gf  a  mutual  attraction  between 
the  bodies,  wliich  is  some  function  of  the  distance;  if 
wc  suppose  it  =  to  f ,  the  preceding  equation  will  become 
2'Kii'=f +2^,  see  page  4-3'J ;  hence,  If  the  bodies  composing 
the  system  are  not  solicited  by  any  forces,  <p  vanishes,  and 
£wti'=r.  I.e.  the  sum  of  the  living  forces  is  constant,  and  if 
it  does  not  vanish,  the  sum  of  the  increments  of  the  living 
forces  is  the  same,  whatever  bu  die  nature  of  the  curves  de- 
scribed, provided  that  their  points  of  departure  and  arrival 
are  the  same.  What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  mutual 
ailrnctioaoFthe  bodies  of  the  system,  is  equally  true  respect- 
ing repulsive  forces,  which  vary  as  some  function  of  the  dis- 
tance; it  is  also  true,  when  the  repulsions  are  produced  bj 
the  action  of  springs  interposed  between  the  bodies,  for 
the  force  of  the  spring  ranst  vary  as  some  function  of  the 
distance  between  the  points ;  hence  in  the  impact  of  per- 
fectly elastic  bodies,  though  the  quantity  of  motion  com- 
municated may  be  increased  indefinitely,  still  the  vis  viva 
after  the  impact  remains  the  same  as  before ;  indeed,  during 
the  impact,  the  vis  viva  varies  as  the  coordinates  of  the  re- 
spective points  vary,  but  after  the  restitution  of  the  bodies, 
from  their  perfect  elasticity  they  resume  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  the  value  of  the  vis  viva  remains  the 
same  as  before;  but  if  the  elasticity  be  not  perfectj  in 
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order  to  have  the  vis  viva  at  any  instant,  we  should  have 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  compressive  and 
restitutHre  force.  Tlie  vis  viva  of  a  system  is  evidently  di- 
minished when  the  motion  is  modified  by  friction,  or  the 
resistance  of  a  medium,  for  in  that  case  {Pda^  +  Qdi^+Rdz) 
is  not  a  perfect  integral. 

It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  vis  viva  was  deduced,  that  it  only  obtains  when 
the  motions  of  the  bodies  change  by  imperceptible  gra^ 
dations,  if  these  motions  undergo  abrupt  changes,  the 
living  force  is  diminished  by  a  quantity  which  is  thus  de- 

termined,  let  a.— --•  a.— ^,  &c.  denote  the  differences  of 

d^  dt 

—7-,  -~  )  &c.,  from  one  instant  to  another,  and  from  the 
at     dt 

principle  of  D'Alembert,  as  a.——  is  the  variation  of  the 

dt 

velocity  on  the  supposition  that  the  body  is  entirely  free, 
and  VMti  the  variation  which  actually  takes  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  actions  of  the  bodies  of  the  system,  we 
may  apply  the  reasoning  of  page  483  to  this  case ;  there- 
fore the  following  equations  obtain 

^       dt       dt  dt       dt   ^         dt       dt   ^       J 

—  S»i.(P8ar  +  Q8y  +  R8«)  =  0 ; 

now  as  dx^  dy^  dz  become  in  the  subsequent  instants 

dx  +  A.^/a:,  dy-\-  £^'dyy  dz^  A.e£?,  &c. 

if  we  assume  S^,  8y,  S^,  &c.=  to  these  quantities,  we  evidently 
satisfy  the  condition  of  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the 
system,  therefore  substituting  these  quantities  for  8a:,  8y, 
Zzi  &c.,   the  preceding  equation  becomes 

Wdt  dt   )       dt      \dt^        dt  I      dt^ 
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— 2iii.P(rfx+  A  rfjr)+Q.(<fy+  A.rfy)  +  R,(Ar  +  A,&)8tCi, 

the  integral  of  mV.{(Ix+  A.rfar)  is  evidently  equal  toyin. 
P.r/x,  &c.y  and  the  integral  of 

dx  dx  dx'^ 

for  A.(ar')  =  2a:A  +  A*,  and  if  h  be  made  equal  to  ax,  it 
becomes 

2xA.x  +  (  Aj?*),  V  2S.(;r  A;r+(  Aar)«)  =  S.(2jrAar+(Ajr)* 

+  S.(  Aor)*  =a:'+  &(  Aar)* ;  5^«  Lacroix,  tom.  3,  No.  344, 

therefore  if  we  multiply  the  preceding  equation  by  2,  and 
substitute  dxy  in  place  of  Xj  we  shall  obtain  after  concin- 
nating 

2w,  (^d^^±^l±^^—2fm.{Fda:+Qdj/+Rdz) 

+&^{(..:g.)+(..^)+(..^)}. 

I.  e.  if  Vf  v\  i/',  &c.,  denote  the  velocities  of  the  several 
bodies  w,  w',  w'',  &c.,  we  have 

^.mv"  =  a  +  2S/»»-(P<5?a: + Qdy  +  Rdz) 

-s....^(.4)-+..(^)-+(..^)'^. 

as  the  quantity  under  the  sign  S  is  always  positive,  the 
living  force  of  the  system  is  diminished  by   the   mutual 

action  of  the  bodies  as  often  as   a.  —--  is  finite,  as 

dt 

^     — —  expresses  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 

dr  ^ 

m  before  the  shock,  and 

(dx-{-  /^.dxf'^{dy'\-  A.£^)«+(<?;g+  Acfe)^ 

dt^  ~' 
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the  square  of  the  velocity  of  m  after  the  shock ;  and  since 
from  the  principle  of  D'Alerabert, 

^m,{2dx£^Jx  +  2(  £^dxf  -f  2dy.  i^Ay  +  2(  t^.dyf  + 

2rf?.  t^Az  +  2(  A.&)*)  =  0, 

If  we  subtract  this  from  the  preceding  expression  the 
difference  becomes 

and  as  Sm.   iM'^^f^^z^)   =  smt;-, 

dt'' 

the  living  force  of  the  system  before  the  shock, 

( ^.dxY  +  ( ^.dyf  +  ( t^Az)"  ,.  va  - 

the  square  of  the  velocity  lost  by  the  shock,  and  ]S.7wV*(= 
the  loss  which  the  vis  viva  sustains  by  the  shock)  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  living  forces  which  would  belong  to  the 
system,  if  each  body  was  solely  actuated  by  that  which  is 
lost  by  the  shock.  This  theorem  was  first  announced  by 
Carnot. 

(5)  The  variation  of  the  vis  viva  of  the  system  is  equal 
to 

2Sm.(P.rfar  +  Qi*dy  +  ^dz)  =  rf.(S»i.t;*), 

therefore  when  this  expression  vanishes,  ^mif'  is  either  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum ;  but  from  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities  it  a{^ears  that  when  P,  Q,  R,  P^,  &c.,  con- 
'stitute  an  equilibrium 

P.gar  +  Qt,ly  +  R.82  +  Y.IJ  +  &c.  =  0  ; 

and  when  S;r,  S^,  ^z^  &c.,  are  subjected  to  the  conditions 
of  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  we  may  sub- 
stitute dxi  dyy  dz  for  these  variations;  consequently,  we 
have 

:2m.{P.dx  +  Q.dy  +  R.dz\ 

the  variation  of  the  vis  viva  equal  to  nothing  in  this 

z  z 


ca«c,  ant)  tlicreforc  the  vis  viva  is  eitlier  a  maximuin 
or  mimmuni.  If  the  .s^Mcin  was  slightly-  disturbed  from 
the  jxjsition  of  equilibrium,  expressing  P,  Q,  R,  Sic, 
in  terms  or  the  coordinates  and  expanding  the  resulting  ex- 
pressions into  n  series  proceeding  according  to  the  vam. 
tions  of  the  coordinates ;  the  first  term  of  the  series  will 
be  the  value  of  f  when  the  system  is  in  equilibrio;  and 
since  it  is  fjiven,  it  may  be  made  to  coalesce  with  c,'  in 
the  expression  given  in  page +9*;  the  second  term  va- 
nishes by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ;  nnil  when  Smr 
is  a  maximum,  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  shevs 
that  the  third  term  of  the  expansion  may  be  made  lo 
assume  the  form  of  a  sum  of  squares  aSected  with  a  nega- 
tive sign,  sec  Lncroix,  No.  13*,  the  number  of  terms  in 
this  sum  being  equal  to  the  number  of  variations  or  inde- 
pendent variables. 

The  terms  whose  squares  we  have  assumed,  are  linear 
functions  of  the  variations  of  the  coordinates,  and  vaiii^lt 
at  the  same  time  with  them ;  and  they  are  greater  than  the 
sum  of  all  the  remaining  terms  of  the  expansion.  The 
constant  quantity  being  equal  to  c/  +  the  value  of  Smc', 
when  P,  Q,  R,  P',  &c.,  constitute  an  equilibrium,  it  i^ 
necessarily  positive,  and  may  he  rendered  as  small  as  wc 
please  by  diminishing  the  velocities ;  but  it  always  exceeds 
the  greatest  of  the  quantities  whose  squares  have  been 
substituted  in  place  of  the  variations  of  the  coordinates; 
for  if  it  were  less,  this  negative  quantity  would  exceed  the 
constant  quantity,  and  therefore  render  the  value  of  Smr', 
negative ;  consequently,  these  squares  and  the  variations  of 
the  coordinates,  of  which  they  are  linear  functions,  always 
remain  very  small,  therefore  the  system  willalways  oscillate 
about  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  hence  this  equili- 
brium will  be  one  of  stability.  But  in  the  case  of  f  being  a 
minimum,  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  variations  should  be 
always  constrained  to  be  very  small  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
equation  of  I!- '       *orces ;  this  indeed  does  not  prove  thai 
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there  is  no  limit  then  to  those  variations,  which  should  be 
clone  in  order  to  prove  the  equilibrium  to  be  instable;  in 
order  to  demonstrate  this,  we  should  substitute  for  these 
variations  their  values  in  a  function  of  the  time,  and  then 
shew  from  the  form  of  those  functions,  that  they  increase 
indefinitely  with  the  time»  however  small  the  primitive 
velocities  may  be. 

Let  P,  P',  P",  &c.,  denote  the  weights  of  any  number  of 
bodies  in  equilibrio,  and  z^  x\  z'\  &c.,  their  coordinates 
with  respect  to  an  horizontal  plane ;  then  if  the  position 
of  the  system  be  disturbed  by  any  quantity,  however 
small,  we  have 

R.8;5+R^8^+R''.8;^"+&G.=0;  y  ^1+-^"^+ ^'^' +  &c, 

(which  is  equal  to  z^  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  from  the  horizontal 
plane)  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  and  the  sum 
of  the  living  forces  is  a  maximum  when  the  centre  ceases 
to  descend^  and  commences  to  ascend,  for 

Sw.(P.(/jr  +  Q.dy  +  K.dz\ 

in  this  case  becomes  ^m.l^.dz ;  and  therefore  by  substitu- 
tion we  have  ^m.v*=c/  +af^R.S/w,  consequently  2/wt7*  is  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  according  as  z^  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum ;  when  ^mv*  is  a  maximum  the  equilibrium  is 
stable,  when  a  minimum  the  equilibrium  is  instable.  For 
from  the  definition  of  stability,  it  appears  that  then  the 
bodies  tend  to  revert  to  the  position  of  equilibrium,  there- 
fore the  velocities  will  diminish  according  as  the  system  de- 
viates more  from  the  position  of  equilibrium,  consequently 
the  sign  of  the  second  differential  of  ^  will  be  iMgative ; 
hence  ^mvi*  will  be  a  maximum  in  this  case,  and  in  the 
contrary  it  will  be  evidently  a  minimum. 

Let,  as  in  page  413,  F  the  force  be  -H-l  to  ^(v),  then  this 
force  resolved  parallel  to  the  axes  of  .r,  ^,  Zy  becomes  re- 
spectively • 
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moreover,  the  forces  at  the  subseqaent  instant  are 

if  Py  Q,  R,  P9  &C.9  denote  the  same  quantities  as  before^ 
the  system  will,  by  what  is  established  in  page  485,  be  in 
equilibrio  in  consequence  of  these  forces  and  the  dif- 
ferentials 

d.(^.  iiiElVrf /^.  *M.\  d.  (*?.  iiiElV 

\at  V    J       \dt         V     9  \dt  v    / 

taken  with  a  contrary  sign,  therefore  in  place  of  the  equa- 
tion given  in  page  485,  we  shall  have  the  following 

0  =  S»>.  (S».A  (±. .  i^)  _  P. A  ) 

+^-  (#•  ^)-Q.^.)+8».i(g-*^)-R-4i. 

differs  from  that  equation  in  this  respect,  that  ^— •  ^^*  — i 


are  multiplied  by  the  function 


V 


which  in  the  case  of 


the  force  -frl  to  the  velocity  is  =:  to  unity ;  this  difference 
renders  the  solution  of  problems  extremely  difficult ;  how- 
ever we  may  obtain  from  the  preceding  equation  princi- 
ples analogous  to  those  of  the  conservation  of  living  force, 
of  areas,  and  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  For 
instance,  the  preceding  expression,  by  changihg  ^,89^89, 
&c.,  into  dXi  dy^  dz^  &c.,  becomes 

Sw.  {dx.d.  f^.  ^.  {v).)+dt/ul.(^^.  ^.(t;)A 

+dz.d.(^^.i>.)v))) 
i.  e.  by  expanding  the  expression 
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ds  '  r'\.  / 

and  this  last  quantity  is  equal  by  substitution  to 
therefore  we  have 

if  this  last  term  is  an  exact  differential  equal  to  d\^  we 
shall  have 

^.fmvdv,i^\{v)  =  c/  +  X; 

an  equation  which  establishes  what  is  stated  in  page  292. 
If  as  in  page  489,  we  make 

^x  =  8^+ 8ar/,    Sy  =  Sy  +  8y/,    lxzzl%  +  S%/, 

and  make,  as  in  that  page,  the  coefficients  of  Sor,  Sj/y  Szy 
respecHively  equal  to  cypher,  we  shall  have 

o=s«.(A(^.i:^)-P.d/.) 

0  =  S/«.  {d.  f^.  JM.)-R.dt.)  , 

which  are  analogous  to  those  of  page  464,  from  which  the 
conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
inferred,  when  the  system  is  only  subject  to  the  mutual 
action  and  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  bodies  cclmposing  it, 
in  which  case  SitiP,  SmQ,  SmR  are  respectively  equal  to 
cypher;  we  can  infer  from  the  preofi^tlig^  eqfi&doh 

c  =  s«i-^.i:isLj<3'-  L; 

di         V 
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at         V  at  V  ^^      ds 

the  finite  force  of  the  body  resolved  parallel  to  the  axis  of «; 
provided  that  we  understand  by  the  force  of  a  body,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mass  into  tliat  function  of  the  velocity  which  ex- 
presses it;  consequently  in  the  preceding  case  the  sum  of  the 
finite  forces  of  the  bodies  composing  the  system  is  constant, 

whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  ^ ;  but  unless  JilliEl  =  i    the 

motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  not  be  uniform  and 
rectilinear,   for  it  is  only   in   that  case   that  we  could 

prove  from  the  expression   C  z=  S/».  -— . .    ^'v^^  ^  that 

dAy  the  differential  of  the  coordinate  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity,  was  constant. 

Making  the  substitutions  indicated  in  page  491,  and 
afterwards  putting  the  coe£Bcient  of  Sx  =  O,  we  obtain, 
when  the  system  is  not  actuated  by  extraneous  forces, 

«  =  x».(....(|.iM)_,...^^±M)) 

+  Sw.(Py  -  Qx).  rf/, 
and  by  integrating 

'  =  ^"'-  (^^)  .  ^+  S./«.(P,-Q.).^,, 
and  in  like  manner 

^'=^.  ^±g!^,  ±^  +S>.{Q._Rj,).d/, 
and  since,  by  what  has  been  stated  above,  m.  (x.  ^ y  ^\ 

^    dt     ^^  dtr 

-£^^  is  the  moment  of  the  finite  force  by  which  the  body 
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is  actuated,  S/».  (^  ^^f     )  •   -^—  expresses  the  sum  of 

the  moments  of  all  the  finite  forces  of  the  bodies  of  the 
system  to  make  it  revolve  about  the  axis  of  %^  which, 
when  Py  —  Qj:=  0,  is  constant,  and  it  evidently  vanishes 
in  the  case  of  equilibrium. 
(0  If  the  equation 

lSm.t;*  =  C + 2S;;i.(P.dar + Q.t/j/ +  R.d^) 

be  differentiated  with  respect  to  the  characteristic  8  we 
shall  have 

Swi.t;8«?=  Sw.(P.8a:  +  Q.8y  +  R.8«), 
and  the  equation  given  in  page  485  then  becomes 

\  dt^  ^      dt  dt  ) 

—  ^.m.cU.vdv;  and  as  vdt  =  ds^  x/dt  =  ds^,  &c. 
we  can  obtain  by  the  same  process  as  in  page  439, 

integrating  with  respect  to  d,  and  extending  the  integrals 
to  the  entire  curves  described  by  the  bodies  77i,  m^,  &c.  we 
shall  have 

C,  and  also  the  variations  Sx,  Sj/f  S%f  Sx\  &c.  refer  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  curves  described,  and  when  these 
are  invariable,  we  have  0  =  ^,S./mv.dSi  therefore  ^./nu 
vds  is  a  minimum.     This  expression  becomes,  by  substitut- 
ing for  dSf  ds^y  &c.  v.cUf  x/.dtj  &c.  =  ^fmv^M  =:  the  siim 
of  the  living  forces  of  the  bodies  composing  the  system^ 
consequently,  the  principal  of  the  least  action,  in  fact^  i 
dicates  that  the  sum  of  the  living  forces  of  the  be 
composing  the  system  is,  in  its  transit  from  one  positi 
to  another,  a  minimum ;  and  when  the  bodies  are  not  i 
tuated  by  any  accelerating  forces,  the  velocities  n^'  t^ 
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and  the  sum  of  the  living  forces  are  constant  at  each  in- 
stant,  see  page  439 ; 

and  the  sum  of  the  living  forces  for  any  interval  of  time  is 
•H-1  to  this  time,  consequently  in  this  case  the  body  passes 
from  one  position  to  another  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
As  Yifm.vds  =  ^fm^v^M^  La  Grange  proposed  to  alter 
the  denomination  of  the  principle  of  least  action,  and  to 
term  it  the  principle  of  the  greatest  or  least  living  force. 
The  advantage  from  this  mode  of  expression  veould  be, 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  and 
motion,  since,  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  it  has  been  al- 
ready shewn  to  be  either  a  maximum  or  minimum. 

{w)  This  is  evident  from  what  goes  before,  for  from  the 
principle  of  action  and  reaction  the  expressions 

S.mP,  &c.  Sm.(P^— Qa;)&c.  zz  O, 

whatever  changes  are  produced  by  the  mutual  actions  of 
the  bodies.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  represent  the  coordinates  of  the 
moveable  origin  of  the  coordinates, 

x=X-fdr,;  y:=^Y+y,\  z=Z+z,;  j/=X-far/;  &c. 

If  the  origin  moves  with  a  uniform  rectilinear  motion 

d»X,  =  0,  d^Y  =  0,  &c. 

therefore  substituting  for  d*a:y  we  have,  when  the  system 
is  free,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 

Sw.(d*X  +d*x,)  -  J^m.P.dt*  =  0, 
Sm.(rf*Q  +  d*y)  -^Im.Q.dt^)  =  0,  &c. 

by  substituting 

8X  +  8;r„  SY  +  gyp  &c. 

in  place  of  Sx,  Sy,  &c.  in  the  equation  of  page  485,  we 
shall  have 

0  =  Sm.&r,.  (^  -P.)+  Sm.«y^  (^  _Q. ) 


+Sm.8;.,.(jg^-R.), 
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which  is  precisely  of  the  same  form  as  the  equations 
given  in  page  485)  and  the  same  consequences  may  evi- 
dently be  derived  from  them ;  if  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  the  nature  of  it  we 
have 

Swor^  =  0,  Smy^  =  0,  ^mz,  =  0, 

In  like  manner 


y^(^/+y^^/)^ 


for  ^m,dx^=:  ^m.dX^-^-^^m.dXj.  dX  +  ^m,dxJ^, 
and  as  2dX.  ^m.dx^  =  0,  we  have 

S/w.rfjF*  =  dX*.Sw  +  Stw.  rf^/. 

therefore  it  appears,  that  if  the  origin  be  transferred  from 
another  point  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  quantities  which 
result  are  composed  of  two  different  expressions,  namely 
of  those  which  would  obtain  if  all  the  bodies  of  the  system 
were  concentrated  in  the  centre  of  gravity;  and  se- 
condly, of  quantities  relative  to  th€  <;entre  of  gravity 
supposed  fixed;  and  since  the  first  described  quantities 
are  constant,  the  reason  why  th€  principles  in  question 
obtain,  with  respect  to  the  ^lentre  of  gravity  is  evident ; 
also  if  this  origin  of  the  coordinates  be  supposed  in 
this  point,  the  plane  which  passes  through  it,  and  rela- 
tively to  which  S/w.  ( — '"'J^   \  is  a  maximum,  remains 

always  parallel  to  itself  during  the  motion  of  the  system, 
and  the  same  function  relatively  to  every  other  plane 
perpendicular  to  it,  vanishes,  see  note  (^),  and  page  509. 

3a 
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{x)  There  exibts  a  plane  with  respect  to  which  c'  and  c", 
in  page  492  vanish,  which  is  thus  determined,  let  0  repre- 
sent the  inclination  of  the  required  plane  formed  by  two  of 
the  new  axes  x^^  y"  with  the  plane  of  ^,  y^  and  let  ^ 
represent  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  jc  and  the  io. 
ten>ection  of  x%y  with  x,  y,  and  ^  the  angle  between  x^'t 
and  the  intersection  of  x,  y^  x"^  y^\  then  by  substituting  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  that 

x"  =  x.(cos.  9.  sin.  T^.  sin.  ^  -f-  cos.  y^t.  cos.  ^)  + 

^•(cos.  0.  cos.  T^.  sin.  ^— sin.  ^.  cos.  ^} — z.  sin.  0.  sin.  ^; 

y  =  x.(cos.  9.  sin.  i^.  cos.  ^^cos.  ^.  sin.  ^)  + 

^.(cos.  9.  COS.  T^.  cos.  ^-|-sin.T^.  sin.  0) — ^«  sin.  0.  cos.  ^. 

«^'=:  X.  sin.  9.  sin.i^-f^.  sin.  9.  cos.  xff+z*  cos.  9; 

if  we  take  the  expressions  x"dy'^  — jf'dxf'^  by  substitatiDg 
for  y"^',  «^'^^  &c.  their  values,  neglectitig  quantities 
which  destroy  each  other,  and  observing  that  xdy^ydxzz 
r,  xdx  —  xdx  =  cfj  &c.  we  shall  obtain  after  all  substitu- 
tions 

Sm.f  ^  *  ^  ""-^  *  ^  J  =  c.  COS.  0  —  cf.  sin.  0.  cos.  i^  +  c''. 

sin.  9.  sin.  i^  ;  2m.  f  1  =  c.  sm.  0.  cos.  0. 

+c'.(sin.  1^  sin.  ^  +  cos.  9.  cos.  i^.  cos.  0)  +  £:''.(cos.  i^.  sin. 
^ — COS.  9.  sin  \p.  COS.  ^),  Sm.  f  -2 :2 — i  =:  —  c.  sm. 

0.  sin.  ^-fc/.(8in.  i^.  cos.  ^— cos.  9.  cos.  i^.  sin*  ^)+^'*  cos. 

\f/.  COS.  ^+cos.  0.  sin.  i/^.sin.  ^), 

if  0  and  i/^  are  so  determined  that  sin.  0.  sin.  \p  = 

c^'  — </ 

■  y     '       — --  ;  sin.  0.  COS.  \L  =  ^/  ^  • 

and  therefore  cos.  0  =       ^,\,,,i »  we  shall  have 
2m.  (  dt  )  =  ^C  +  <^*  +  «"* 


■5«7 

therefore  with  respect  to  a  plane  determined  in  tliis  man- 
ner, c',  c"  vanisli;  there  exists  only  one  plane  which  pos- 
sesses this  pioperty,  for  supposing  i[  to  be  the  plane  of 
.r,  _y,  tlien 

„      (x".th"~x".!}x"  \  .      „ 

£)/i,  ( 1  =  c.  Bni.  V.  cos,  ^; 

a.,  ^!/"-'i''-j"-'iy'  ^  ^  _,,  .i„,  a,  ,i„.  ^ . 

if  these  two  functions  be  put  =  to  cypher,  we  slinl!  have 
sin.  0—0;  therefore  the  plane  x",  i/',  coincides  with 
the  plane  ar,y;  since  whatever  has  been  the  direction  of 
the  original  plane  x,  y,  the  value  of 

(x".dT/' — y".dx"  \  .     / — 

it  follows  that  e'-f-t/^-j-c"  is  constant,  and  that  the  plane 
of  x",y",  determined  by  what  precedes,  is  that  with  re- 
spect to  which  Sw. I  ^  •  "  ^~-^ 1  is  a  maximum:  this 

plane  therefore  possesses  these  remarkable  properties, 
namely,  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  traced  by  the  pro- 
jections of  the  radii  vectores  of  the  several  bodies  on 
it,  and  multiplied  by  their  masses,  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  same  sum  vanishes  for  every  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  it;  by  means  of  these  pro- 
perties we  can  always  find  its  position,  whatever  va- 
riations may  be  induced  in  the  respective  positions  of  the 
bodies  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action;  as  cos  9, 
sin.  B.  cos.  t^,  sin.  6.  sin.  i^  represent  the  cosines  of  the  angles 
which  the  plane  a;",  y  makes  with  the  plane  a:,  y\ 
it  follows  that  where  we  have  the  projections  c,  c',  c''  of  any 
area  on  three  coordinate  planes,  we  have  its  projection 
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—  1/",flx"\ 


on  the  plane  of  a;",y',  the  position  of 
which,  with  respect  to  the  three  planes  xi/,  xz,  yz,  is  given 
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it  abo  ap|)cart  from  the  expression  of  2m.  f     '^  "^ .! — J, 

that  for  all  planes  equally  inclined  to  the  plane^  on  which 
the  projection  is  a  maximum,  the  values  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  area  are  equal;  r,  c\  c"^  being  constant,  and  ttI 
to  the  cosines  of  the  angles,  which  the  plane  on  which  the 
projection  of  the  area  is  a  maximumy.makes  with  xy,  xzyi/z, 
the  (K>sition  of  this  plane  is  necessarily  fixed  and  invari- 
able ;  and  as  c,  c^,  c"  depend  on  the  coordinates  of  the 

bodies  at  any  instant,  and  on  the  velocities  -^,  --^,  &c. 

di     at 

when  these  quantities  are  given,  we  can  determine  the  po- 
sition of  this  plane,  which  may  be  called  invariable  because 
it  depends  on  c,  c\  c''^  whichareconstantwhei^  the  bodies 
arc  only  subject  to  their  mutual  action,  and  to  the  action  of 
forces  directed  towards  a  fixed  point.  Since  the  plane 
Xf  t/j  is  undetermined  in  the  text,  we  infer  that  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  projections  of  any  areas  existing  in  the 
invariable  plane,  on  any  three  coordinate  planes  existing 
in  the  same  point  of  space  is  constant,  therefore  if  on  the 
axes  to  the  coordinate  planes  xy^  xz^  yz^  lines  be  assumed 
•rrl  to  c,  6%  c",  thcu  tlic  diagonal  of  the  parallelopiped 
whose  sides  were  -frl  to  these  linee,  will  represent  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  this 
direction  is  the  same  whatever  three  coordinate  planes  be 
assumed,  but  the  position  in  absolute  space  is  undetermined, 
for  the  projections  on  all  parallel  planes  are  evidently  the 
same.  The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived  respect- 
ing the  projections  of  areas,  are  evidently  applicable  to 
the  projections  of  moments,  since,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  page  442,  these  moments  may  be  geometrically  repre- 
presented  by  triangles,  of  which  the  bases  represent  the 
projected  force,  the  altitudes  being  equal  to  perpendicu- 
lars let  fall  from  the  point  to  which  the  moments  are  re- 
ferred, on  the  directions  of  the  bases  ;  therefore  when  the 
forces  applied  to  the  several  points  of  the  system  have  an 
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tinique  resultant  V,  since  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any 
forces  projected  on  a  plane  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
projection  of  their  resultant,  it  follows  that  the  unique  re- 
sultant V9  and  the  point  to  which  the  moments  are  applied, 
must  exist  in  the  invariable  plane,  therefore  the  axis  of 
this  plane  must  be  at  right  angles  to  this  resultant ;  and  as 

P      O     R 

V" '  "v'  "V  '  ^^^®  P^S®  ^'^^^  ^^^  equal  to  the  cosines  of 

the  angles,  which  V  makes  with  the  coordinates;  and  as 
c  (/  c" 

^c*+7*+c^'   ^c^+7*+?*'  Vc*+^*^^7r 

are  equal  to  the  cosines  of  the  angles,  which  the  axis  to 
the  invariable  plane  makes  with  the  same  coordinates,  we 

The  practical  rule  for  the  determination  of  the  plane 
of  greatest  projection  is  given  in  Chapter  II.  Vol,  II. 
From  what  has  been  established  in  notes,  page  505,  it 

appears  that  for  all  points  in  which ^ — — .  S7/2=0, 

the  value  of  c  remains  constantly  the  same;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  equation  will  be  satisfied,  if  the  locus  of  the 
origin  of  the  coordinates  be  either  the  right  line  described 
by  the  centre  of  gravity  or  any  line  parallel  to  this  line; 
therefore  for  all  such  positions  the  invariable  plane  re- 
mains constantly  parallel  to  itself,  however,  though  for 
all  points  of  the  same  parallel  the  direction  of  the  inva- 
riable plane  remains  constantly  parallel  to  itself,  still  in 
the  passage  from  one  parallel  to  another,  the  direction  of 
this  plane  changes.  (A,  B,  C,  are  the  coordinates  of  the 
new  origin.    See  Celestial  Mechanics,  page  14'5.) 

When  the  forces  are  reducible  to  an  unique  resultant, 
if  the  origin  of  the  coordinates  be  any  point  in  it,  the  quanti- 
ties c,  c',  c"i  and  therefore  the  plane,  with  respect  to  which 
the  projection  of  the  areas  is  a  maximum,  vanishes ;  and 
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if  the  locos  of  the  origin  be  any  line  parallel  to  this  line, 
the  value  of  the  projection  of  the  area  on  the  plane  jr, ;, 

with  respect  to  this  line  =  — '- ^ — ' .  Sm,  for  c  in 

this  case  vanishes,  if  the  locus  of  the  origin  be  a  right  line 
diverging  from  this  resultant,  the  expression Zl— . 

Sni,  is  susceptible  of  continual  increase.    Tlie  plane,  wiih 

respect  to  which  the  value  of  ^c^+cr'^+c"*  is  the  mini- 
mum maximorum  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
general  resultant,  or  of  the  common  motion  with  which  the 
system  is  actuated,  its  axis  is  a  perpendicular  to  this  plane, 
erected  at  the  origin,  which  may  be  any  point  in  the  direc- 
tion; for  all  equidistant  origins  existing  in  a  perpendicular 
plane,  the  maximum  areas  will  have  the  same  values,  and 
their  planes  will  be  normal  to  the  different  generatrices  of 
an  hyperboloid  of  revolution  described  about  this  central 
axis;  altliough  the  value  of  the  maximum  area  should 
be  given,  still  if  the  origin  be  not  also  given,  its  plane  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  an  infinity  of  others  perpendicular 
to  the  generatrices  of  an  hyperboloid  of  revolution  ;  but  if 
with  the  preceding  we  combine  the  condition  that  the  areas 
should  be  the  minimum  of  the  maxima  areas,  relatively  to 
different  origins  in  space,  the  plane  sought  may  be  easily 
found,  inasmuch  as  it  enjoys  not  only  an  exclusive  pro- 
perty with  respect  to  those  which  pass  through  the  same 
origin,  but  likewise  another  exclusive  property  with  re- 
spect to  those  which  have  the  first  property  common 
with  it. 

In  the  system  of  the  world,  as  we  do  not  know  any 
fixed  point  to  which  the  different  heavenly  bodies  may  be 
referred,  and  as  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  direction  and 
force  with  which  this  system  moves  in  space,  neither  the 
plane  nor  the  value  of  the  area  which  is  the  minimum  maxi- 
morum can  be  determined,  we  can  solely  select  the  plane  of 
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llie  maximum  area  wilh  respect  to  an?/ point  which  moves 
with  the  velocity  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
system  in  a  right  line ;  therefore  the  origin  may  be  assumed 
at  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  which,  during  the  entire 
motion  possesses  the  property  of  moving  in  a  right  line. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  areas,  and  also  that 
ofliving  forces,  may  be  reduced  to'certaiii  relations  between 
the  coordinates  of  the  mulual  distances  of  the  bodies  com- 
posing the  system  ;  for  if  the  origin  of  the  coordinates  be 
supposed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equation  given 
in  page  507  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form 

/  {a/~x).(d^'  -  d^)  -  [y-y).dy—d:r)  \ 


c.'S.m  =  S,mm'. 


dt 


c".'S,m—'S.mm' 


{x'~  x).{dz'  —  dx)~{^-z).{dx'—dx)  \ 


i^-yW^'- 


dt 


■  '')W-dy) 


(for  the  verification  of  those  formula  see  Celestial  Mecha- 
nics, page  145),  the  second  members  of  these  equations 
multiplied  by  di,  express  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  the 
elementary  areas  traced  by  each  line  which  joins  the  two 
I     bodies  of  the  system,  of  which  one  is  supposed  to  move 
P     round   the   other   considered  as  immoveable,  each  area 
I     being  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  two  masses,  which 
i    are  connected  by  the  same  right  line.     It  might  be  made 

!  appear,  as  in  page  508,  that  the  plane  passing  through 
any  of  the  bodies  of  the  system,  and  with  respect  to  which 
,  the  preceding  function  is  a  maximum,  remains  always 
\  parallel  to  itself,  during  the  motion  of  the  system,  and 
tliat  this  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane  passing  tlirough 
the  centre  of  gravity,  relatively  to  which  the  function 
Sm.  P  ■V"-^ — J  is  a  maximum,  &c.  Also  the  second 
members  of  the  preceding  equations  vanish  with  respect  to 


me 

L 
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all  planet  passing  tiirough  the  same  body,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  in  question. 

In  like  manner  the  equation  giren  in  page  494  may  be 
made  to  assume  the  form 

\  ill*  / 

C»  —  2Sot.  ^./mm\  Y.df, 
which  only  respects  the  coordinates  of  the  mutual  distances 
of  the  bodies,  in  which  the  first  member  expresses  the  suqi 
of  the  squares  of  the  relative  velocities  of  the  bodies  orthe 
system  about  each  other,  considering  them  two  by  two,  and 
supposing!  at  the  same  time,  that  one  of  them  is  immove- 
able, each  square  being  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the 
tuo  masses  which  are  considered.  See  Celestial  'Mecha- 
nics, page  148. 

It  may  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  preceding 
conclusions  about  the  invariable  plane,  that  in  tiuy  system 
of  solid  or  fluid  molecules  actuated  primitively  by  any 
forces,  and  subjected  to  their  mutual  action,  if  it  happens 
that  after  a  great  number  of  oscillations  these  molecules 
are  arranged  in  a  permanent  state  of  rotation  about  an  in- 
variable axis  passing  through  their  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity, (which  is  most  probably  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
celestial  bodies),  then  their  equator  will  be  parallel  to  that 
plane  which  would  furnish  the  maximum  of  areas  with 
respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  See  Vol.  II.  Chap.  IX. 
page  121. 

It  may  be  likewise  remarked  here,  that  planes  are  not  tlie 
sole  surfaces  on  which  the  areas  remain  constant  without  un- 
dergoing any  change  during  the  motion  of  the  system  ;  the 
same  property  appertains  to  every  circular  conic  surface,  of 
which  the  summit  is  the  origin  of  the  radii  vcctores,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  these  radii  should  be  projected  on  the  cone 
by  lines  parallel  to  its  axis,  the  areas  described  on  the  sur- 
faces of  different  *g  the  same  axis  and  summit, 
(see  page  507),  a  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the 
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cones^  therefore  the  area  will  be  leasts  which  is  projected 
on  the  right  cone.  If  the  angle  of  the  cone  is  given  but 
the  axes  different,  there  is  only  one  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  area  traced  by  the  radius  vector  will  be  a  maxi- 
mum ;  also  among  all  those  which  assign  the  same  value  to 
the  maximum  areas  relatively  to  different  origins  in  space» 
there  is  only  one  which  will  give  the  least  of  these  maxima 
areas.  The  axes  of  these  remarkable  cones  are  the  same 
as  the  axes  of  the  moments  or  areas  which  possess  the  same 
properties. 


END   OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 
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ERRATA. 

Page   15,  line  IS,  /roiM  haUom^for  becomes  read  becoming. 

—  21 ,  •^—  5,  fnm  bottom,  /or  and  read  but. 
■^—      7,  ^—  3,  /or  plan  r^tfi  plane. 

^—  96,  .^—  4,  /roM  Aolfom,  nfter  which  rrarf  is. 

■^—  1 14,  —  7,  /him  bottom,  itftet  from  rrad  a. 

_  189,-— 13, /or  fuller  rra<<  feebler. 

_  135,—  4,  deUot. 

—  *b.  .^—  9, /or  sun  read  earth. 
^^  137,  ^—  8,  ^/Irr  each  fwid  other. 
^^  150,.^.*  19, /or  cartonicmMl  carbonic. 

— —  151,  ^^  8,  /rom  bottom,  /or  the  contents  read  they. 

— .«  153,  — .  20,  /or  transverse  read  traverse. 

19),-.^  6,/orthenMultbese. 

^-~  W1,^^^  9, /or comets r«ff4 earth* 

■^—  ib.  — — 19,  /or  on  read  in. 

—.  209,  —  5,  o^CT"  the  read  periods  of  the. 

—  210,  ^.— 17, /6r  on  read  to. 

212,-— 15, /or  first  read  second. 

— .  S26,  — -  M^  ttfter  directions  read  of. 

—  237,.— 17, /or  time  read  velocity. 

—  V78, ...  gg,  i|^  «U/or  velocity  read  action. 


